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INTRODUCTORY REMARKS ON THE PHILEBUS. 
(From a Lecture delivered October, 1855 *.) 


WHEN Horace named Plato “the learned',” he used no idle 
or conventional epithet, but one culled with his usual “curious 
felicity.” This learning is a source of frequent perplexity to 
the student of the Platonic Dialogues. In many of these we 
may read plain traces of a double purpose, a purpose of refuta- 
tion and a purpose of construction. But it is characteristic of 
Plato’s philosophical genius that he is ever seeking for truth , 
amid heaps of seeming error—ever trying to detach the gold 
from the dross, and to recast it m the mould of his own com- 
prehensive system, anticipating in his practice the celebrated 
maxim of the German Plato: “Philosophers are usually right 
in what they assert, but wrong in what they deny.” With 
this view and this conviction, he seems to have made it matter 


* This lecture was not written for 


publication, and was designed for be- 
ginners in the study of Plato. It is 
now given to the world solely in de- 
ference to the opinion of competent 
though friendly judges, who think it 
may be of use to the class for whom 
it was originally designed. Whether 


Journal of Philology. Vou. Xi 


it is worth completing or not is a 
question I do not pretend to answer, 
but I would fain have made it more 
complete than it is if the state of 
my health made any serious exertion 
possible, 

1 Pythagoran Anytique reum doc- 
tumque Platona. 
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of conscience to acquaint himself with whatever had been 
written before, and whatever was published during his own life, 
by any one pretending to the name of sophist or philosopher. 
And he was not only the most comprehensive, but all appear- 
ances to the contrary notwithstanding, one of the most candid 
of readers. There were in fact very few—I doubt if there 
was more than one—of his more considerable opponents with 
whom he does not to a certain extent agree; or more than one 
to some portion of whose speculations he has not assigned its 
due place in his own philosophical structure’. 

This very comprehensiveness is, as I have already intimated, 
a cause of much perplexity to an unpractised student. One would 
be curious to know how many are the readers of the Theaetetus 
who do not rise from the perusal of that dialogue impressed 
with the belief that among the many theories hard to be under- 
stood which are there refuted, that dark—if not dangerous— 
dogma of Heraclitus, that “all things flow” has at any rate 
received its death-stroke. And yet Aristotle informs us that 
this opinion was the first embraced by the youthful Plato, 
and one which with a certain qualification he continued 
to his life’s end to maintain. And this notice there is in 
the Theaetetus nothing which contradicts, but much on the 
contrary to confirm. So of the Protagorean dictum zravrov 
pétpov avOpwros—which is professedly—and the kindred 
though not identical knowledge-theory of Aristippus—which 
though without mention of its author—is really reviewed in 
the same dialogue. Both are half and only half rejected: for of 
both, after all the analysis to which they are submitted in the 
dialectical laboratory, there survives a residuum of what to 


1 The only named exception is De- 
mocritus, whose books we are told 
that Plato collected, in order not to 
read but to burn. Diog. Laert. 11. 
919; ux. 7. 8 ravrwy yap oxeddy ray 
dpxalwy peuynuévos 6 Iddrwv ovda- 
pov Anyoxplrov s:auynuoveter, GAN vd’ 
&0 avrecwety re adr@ dé. The story 
of the burning comes from Aristoxe- 
nus (éy rots loropexols tropyjuacw), of 
whom, a disciple of Aristotle and a 


Peripatetic, see what Cicero says Tuse. 
rx 10. 20. From that passage we 
gather that Aristoxenus, in addition 
to the general reason that he was a 
Peripatetic, had a special reason for 
disliking Plato, being the author of a 
psychological theory which Plato had 
anticipated and refuted. He forgot that 
Democritus was the contemporary of 
Plato, who never names the contem- 


‘poraries whom he is refuting. 
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Plato seemed true, and of what—whether true or not—formed 
an integral part of his general theory of knowing and being. 
These remarks on the Theaetetus form a fitting intro- 
duction to what I have to say on the Philebus. This latter 
dialogue is less read and probably not better understood than 
the Theaetetus. Like the Theactetus it is full of more or less 
recondite learning which nature’s light alone is not sufficient 
to enable us to decipher. Though professing—and here it is 
unlike the dialogue with which I am comparing it—-to furnish 
& positive solution of what to a Greek philosopher was the most 
important of all ethical problems, this end is attained by a 
series of marches and counter marches of which it is difficult to 
divine the object or assent to the utility. Iept rav dv PirnBo 
petaBacewy, “Of the transitions from subject to subject in the 
Philebus” was the title of a now lost treatise of the great physician 
Galen: whose extensive knowledge of the literature of philo- 
sophy must have enabled him to treat the subject in an in- 
teresting if not in a perfectly satisfactory manner. And the 
difficulty which he felt to be so great as to call for a special 
enquiry is to us heightened by the circumstance that many 
works, Pythagorean and Socratic, which were entire in his 
time, are now either utterly lost, or survive only in fragments 
or excerpts. For as usual Plato is not content to decide the 
question at issue, without previously disposing of a multitude of 
other questions, which to a cursory observer appear but re- 
motely connected with it. What, it may be asked, has the . 
theory of the One and Many, of the Limit and Unlimited to 
say to the question propounded at the outset of the Dialogue, 
Is Pleasure or Wisdom the better? How is this—~a practical 
question if there be one—dependent on formulae so abstruse 
as these? The difficulty is one which no man need be ashamed 
to avow. It has been felt by the acutest modern critics, it 
was felt by the most learned ancients. Some of the obscurities 
of the Philebus, we shall find, are due to this circumstance: 
though it must be confessed that the frequent changes of 
subject, and abrupt transitions from one subject to another, 
constitute, as Galen perceived, the special difficulty of this 
dialogue as compared with others. é 
1—2 
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In one respect indeed the Philebus is favourably distin- 
guished from the majority of the Platonic discourses. It is 
tolerably clear not only what is the question proposed, but 
also how the philosopher answers it. The real difficulty is 
to account for what intervenes: to map out the country 
which the disputants traverse in passing from one to the 
other of the extreme points. We know from the first whither 
the author intends to lead us, but are at a loss to account for 
the circuitous route he forces us to take. The ‘filum laby- 
rinthi’ is what I invite you to seek:. but I have first a few 
remarks to make upon the question which forms the subject 
matter of the Dialogue. 

Those who have but a smattering of Greek or Roman 
philosophy know that the nature of the ayafov or summum 
bonum, or Finis bonorum as Cicero names it, was much and 
warmly debated by the rival schools of antiquity, especially by 
those which traced their lineage either in the direct or collateral 
line from Socrates and his contemporaries. In Plato’s time, as 
you are aware, those who with him had been disciples of Socrates 
ranked themselves under three principal denominations, the 
Cyrenaic, the Cynic and the Megaric, which were represented 
by Aristippus, Antisthenes and Euclides respectively. To these 
are added two minor schools, of whom it is not necessary to say 
anything at present. Each of these principal schools had an 
ethical system.of its own, not only different, but in some point 
or other diametrically opposed to those of the remaining two. 
These ethical differences are in effect summed up in the com- 
pendious formulae by which they expressed their several notions 
of the ayaGdv, the Supreme Good of man. 

We will begin, where Plato begins, with the characteristic 
forroulae of the schools of Cyrene and of Megara, so called from 
the cities which produced Aristippus and Euclides. Aristippus, 
whose opinions’, as there seems no reason to doubt, and as 


1 Euseb, Praep. Evang. p. 764, says 
qv 8 6 Aplotimmos vypis wavy Tov Blov 
kal didndovos* adn’ ovdey pev otros év 
TP pavepw wept rédous SeddEaro, duvduec 
82 rijs eddacuovias thy urbcracw Edeyev 


évy néovats xetoOar. He proceeds to 
quote Aristocles, who attributes to 
&vioe ray éx ris Kupywns opinions like 
those described in the text. But to 
this statement respecting Aristippus 
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most commentators since the time of the English translator, 
Sydenham, are disposed to assume, are represented in the 
present dialogue by Philebus, scrupled not to assert that Good 
and Pleasure were convertible terms [ayaOov elvas ré yalpew 
mao Coots Kal tTHv ndovnv Kal tépirw Kal bca Tov yévous éott 


tovrouv Evppova, Phileb. init.], that nothing but Pleasure was . 


Good and that Good was nothing but Pleasure. This dogma, 
startling as it may sound, was perfectly consistent with its 
author’s general philosophical system. It was in fact a corollary 
from that view of the nature of human knowledge, which is 
the subject of a searching dialectical scrutiny in the Theae- 
tetus. Not only did the Cyrenaics hold with Theaetetus that 
knowledge consisted in sensuous perception; they accepted 
also the inference which Socrates draws from that dogma, 
that sensuous perception perceives nothing but itself: 7d rept 
nas ovupBaivov wabos éavrov wréov ovdey nyiv évdeixvutac': 
“the feeling of which in sensation we are the subjects reveals 
to us nothing beyond itself.” All sensible qualities, and all 
so-called sensible objects are simply affections, motions (intimae 
permotiones, as Cic. says), or, as we should say, modifications 
of our own consciousness. In these md, they said, we do 
recognize a distinction, and the distinction is threefold. They 
are either painful, pleasurable, or indifferent; beyond this they 
are incapable of classification. This psychological theory tends 
inevitably to the inference that pleasure is of all things best: 
for if our choice lay between sensations that are painful or 
indifferent and those that are pleasant—all other things being 
by the hypothesis equal—we could not help preferring the last. 
With equal consistency this school maintained that pleasures 
differ not in kind but in degree only: pn Sdtadépery ndovny 
NOOVHS...1TOAD pévTOL TOY wWuyiKav Tas TwpaTiKdas apelvous 
elvat, Diog. L. 11. 990. You will remember that Philebus in 
the dialogue willingly consents that the ro paddov shall be 
predicated of pleasure’, while he stoutly resists the insinuation 
all other testimonies, as Zeller says Owyv ijdovnv, xaxww 5¢ rHv adrynddva. 

(Gr. Ph. 2. 12), are directly opposed. 1 Sext. Empir, de Cyrenaicorum 


e.g. Plutarch adv. Colot. (ap. Euseb. dogm. 
. ib. p. 240). ‘Aplorurmos rédos aya- 2 Pp. 28= compared with p. 13 p, 
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that one pleasure may differ from another in kind. I hold this 
as a conclusive proof that Philebus had learnt in the school 
of Aristippus, and that Plato in arguing against the intrac- 
table disciple is in fact refuting his master. 

To this system of pure Hedonism—a gross perversion, if it 
is not rather to be culled a subversion, of the authentic teach- 
ing of Socrates,—is opposed a system of what may be called pure 
Intellectualism, which, though alien from the spirit of the 
Socratic morality, bears some resemblance to it in the letter. 
Socrates, we know, identified virtue with knowledge or wis- 
dom, calling dper) an émriotnyn, a codia, or a dpovnats. 
That by these predicates he meant insight into the nature of 
actions, as they tend to produce solid happiness, we learn 
from the testimony of Xenophon. But practical as was the 
bias of Socrates’s mind upon the whole, his philosophy had 
also its speculative aspect. His dialectical acumen attracted 
the regard of men who had been accustomed to the thinnest 
abstractions and most rarefied subtleties of the Eleatic school 
of Zeno and Parmenides. Many of these worshippers of logic 
attached themselves to Socrates, and among them Euclides 
of Megara, apparently an estimable man and sincere seeker 
of truth, but a schoolman in grain: a man whose mind while 
it was sharpened had been cramped and narrowed by over- 
much syllogizing. This man naturally seized and appropriated 
that portion of the Socratic teaching which fell in with the 
bent of his own genius and seemed to harmonize with the 
tenor of his previous studies and speculations, and, we may 
add, with the lessons of his early teachers’. Virtue, said 
Socrates, is Science; Science, argued Euclides, is therefore 
Virtue. TaryaOov éorl 76 dpovely nat To voeiv Kat TO pe- 
puncba nat ta trovTwv ovyyevy (Phileb. init.)* At other 
times it is true Euclides spoke the language rather of Elea 
than of Athens, but he was doubtless able to reconcile his old 
with his new notions, for Cicero, who tells us that the Mega- 


Compare Diog. Laert. 11. § 87, a7) dia- Comp. D. L. ib. & 70 dyabdv 

péperv ndovny ndovijs. woNXots dvépacw Kadovmevoy, Gre pev 
1 otros ra Tlappevidera perexecplfero, yap ppdynoty K.Tr. 

Diog. L. 11. § 106. 
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rians' defined the Good as that “quod esset unum et simile et 
idem semper”—the ro é of Parmenides—proceeds to identify 
their doctrine with that of another Socratic sect (the Eretriac), 
“quorum omne bonum in mente positum et mentis acie, qua 
verum cerneretur*.” Acad. Qu. IL. 42, 

This account of the ethical views of two of Plato’s principal 
philosophical contemporaries—elementary as it is—will enable 
us I think to begin the study of the Philebus from a right point 
of view, and to appreciate one at least of the ends Plato proposed 
to himself when he wrote that dialogue. I have only further to 
request your attention to a passage of the Republic which, as 
you will at once perceive, is highly illustrative of the first part 
of the Philebus, and confirmatory of the view here taken of its 
object. It will be found in the sixth book (p. 505 4). After 
enlarging on the vast importance of the Idea of the Good, 7 rod 
adyabod idéa, as that which lends to all other ethical ideas their 
value and utility (7 Sécava nal raAXNA TpoTYpnodpeva yonoipa 
Kal adda yiyvetat), as that without which all other know- 
ledge profiteth nothing (dvev 5é¢ ravrns ei Ott padiota TaAA|G| 
émrictalpeba olof bre ovdév nuiv ddedos), Socrates proceeds 
to signalize two opposite theories of the Good, which he shews 
to be alike untenable. The vulgar, he says, hold that the Good 
is Pleasure, the more refined that it is Knowledge and Intelli- 
gence (rots 58 Kopxporépois® dpdvncis). The latter position he 
refutes by shewing that it tells us nothing, for when asked “ Of 
what is the Good the knowledge?” the respondents have no 
choice but to reply “The Good is the knowledge of the Good,” 
Kat “ara yeXolws as the interlocutor naturally exclaims, but . 
very logically as we cannot but perceive, for had they specified 
any third thing as the object of dpovners, then that third thing 
would be better than the supreme Good, which is absurd. 


1 He does not however name Eucli- ov yap avev rod éovros év @ mweda- 
des. Possibly the Eleatic may have riopévov orl 
overpowered the comparatively feeble eupnoes Td voety, 
Socratic element of this philosophy. 3 This epithet in Plato usually de- 
2 Parmenides had already said (or notes philosophical ingenuity, and is 
sung), applied to the more abstruse schools, 


ravrov 8 éort voev te kal ovvexéy as Theaet. 156 a, to the Ephesian 
éore vonua (Heraclitic) as distinguished from the 
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With the advocates of pleasure Socrates adopts a method not 
unlike that used with Philebus in this dialogue; constraining 
them to admit that though some pleasures may be good, others 
are undoubtedly evil, and therefore that Pleasure per se cannot 
be the Good. I cannot doubt that in both the passages quoted 
from the Republic and in the opening scene of the Philebus the 
same two schools are pointed at, the Cyrenaics on the one hand, 
and the Megarics on the other. 

With the Cynical school it is not so easy to say how much 
the Philebus has to do. Of their views of the highest Good we 
have confused and inconsistent notions. From some expressions 
in Diogenes Laertius, historians of Philosophy have inferred that 
they with the Megarics held Wisdom or Reason to be the 
summum bonum', and the final fusion of the two schools at a 
later period which took place in the person of Stilpo, lends 
colour to this hypothesis. But this we do know, that Anti- 
sthenes and his followers violently opposed the Pleasure theory 
of the Cyrenaics, not only denying that Pleasure is a good, but 
denying also that Pain is an evil. It is highly probable, if not 
absolutely certain, that the duvayepaopara which are the subject 
of some graceful raillery in a later portion of the Philebus (p. 
44), point to the dogmas of this morose school of moralists, the 
“Capuchins of antiquity,” with whom, by the way, we find Plato 
skirmishing in several other dialogues. 

From these remarks you will gather that one of Plato’s 
objects in composing the Philebus was to point out the falsehood 
of these extremes, to extract from each any lurking element of 
truth which it might contain, and to place the theory of the 
Good, and with it Morality itself, on a broader and less insecure 
basis. 

This purpose reveals itself very early in the discussion; in 
what I will call its second stage—that which commences? 
immediately after the parenthetical exposition of the One 
and Many which succeeds the first or introductory portion of 
the Dialogue. It is here assumed that the Supreme Good must 
ruder Cynics (avrirumot, Guovon), and Gr. 1. p. 112, note 3. 


in Politic. 285 a to the Pythagoreans. 3 P. 20. 
1 See the passages in Zeller Ph. d. 
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possess the attributes of perfect av’rdpxesa—that it is, ex vi 
termini, the ultimate end, the réXos reXeov, as Aristotle calls 
it, of all desire and all effort. It is then shewn that neither 
pleasure denuded of intelligence, nor intelligence drained of 
every element of pleasure, can be held to fulfil this condition, 
and it is inferred—not as some have carelessly asserted’—that 
“the chief good consists in the temperate enjoyment of both” — 
‘but that the perfect life must contain both, and that the life 
which does contain both is at least nearer to perfection than 
either of its rivals: was Synaov tobrov ye aipnoetat mporepoy 7 
éxeivwv omotepovooy, p. 22 A. It is this result and this only 
which is attained at this stage of the discussion. A certain 
concession, you will observe, is made to each of the contending 
sects. Aristippus and Euclides are allowed to contribute each 
his contingent to the sum of human perfection, but the amount 
of their respective quota has yet to be determined. Plato’s 
perfect man was assuredly not an intelligent man of pleasure ; for 
Aristippus—wiser than his theory—was already that. In fact 
had this been all Plato has to tell us about the Chief Good, 
Protarchus must be held to have deserved ill of posterity: for 
Socrates handsomely proposes that at this point the dialogue 
shall end, in order, as he says, that Philebus and his goddess 
may have no further molestation; and it is only at the urgent 
instance of Philebus’s inquisitive friend that the philosopher 
can prevail on himself to shock her divinity by exhibiting 
his engines of dialectical torture, p. 23 A’. 

For it is evident that two important questions remain to be 
disposed of, one only of which has hitherto dawned upon Pro- 
tarchus: after it has been agreed that the third or mixed is 
better than either of the simple lives, the second prize still 
remains to be disposed of, and it is even hinted that the 
fascinating goddess may not only fail in winning it, but may 
deem herself fortunate if she obtain any prize atall. It may 
also happen—though here Socrates for the present keeps his 
own counsel,—that the hitherto successful candidate, the Mixed 

1 Vid. G. Burgess in his introduc- yy dxpiBeotarny avrg mpoogpéporvra 
tion to this dialogue. Bdoavoy kal efeddyxovra dureiy; 
2 ovx dpewov avray édy qén xal un 
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Life, may require a third ingredient to be added besides those 
of Pleasure and Wisdom, before it is fairly entitled to the place 
it arrogates. 

We now come (p. 23 D) to a part of the Dialogue which is 
certainly not without its difficulties. Socrates himself betrays a 
humorous consciousness of the elaborate character of the ma- 
chinery he is about to use, “a fresh set of weapons,’ he says, “ are 
needed by the champion of Reason, if he would vindicate her 
right to the second place of honour.” These weapons were not 
of home-manufacture, but forged by certain Italian craftsmen, 
of whose skill Plato well knew how to avail himself. 

It is a hackneyed tradition that the Platonic philosophy 
contains both a Socratic and a Pythagorean element; that after 
the death of Socrates, his disciple began a series of journeys, 
and that in the course of his peregrinations he visited and 
conversed with the great lights of the Pythagorean sect, who 
resided in the cities of Magna Graccia or Sicily : that the result 
of the conversation and of the studies to which they led was 
apparent in the altered form of his philosophical speculations, 
which, without ceasing to be Socratic, acquired a tincture 
of Pythagorean mysticism: so that Plato may be styled a 
Pythagorizing Socrates, and Platonism a kind of amalgam of 
the doctrines of two successive masters. In this, as in many 
other popular notions of this philosophy, there is some truth 
mixed with a good deal of error: and it is a subject of congra- 
_ tulation to historians of philosophy that dialogues have been 
preserved which help us in separating the error from the truth. 
Among these the Philebus is perhaps the most important. That 
it is imbued with Pythagorean phraseology and to a consider- 
able extent with Pythagorean modes of thinking will be evident 
to any one who will take the trouble of comparing that portion 
of the dialogue which we are now considering, first, with the 
fragments of the Pythagorean philosopher Philolaus’—the only 


1 When this was written, the frag- It is admitted however that they have 
ments of Philolaus were generally re- a better claim to our respect than the 
puted genuine, they are now, notwith- reputed remains of other so-called 
standing the able apologetic treatise of Pythagoreans. 

Boeckh, regarded as at least doubtful. 
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remnants of genuine Pythagorism that we possess (for of pseudo- 
Pythagorism we have enough and to spare); and these again 
with the accounts of that singular school which Aristotle has 
handed down to us. | 

And here let me call your attention to a remark of Socrates 
preliminary to the abstruse enquiry on which he is entering. 
“The weapons I am going to use, he says, are different from 
any hitherto adopted, though perhaps not so entirely different’.” 
This latter clause contains an evident reference to that exposi- 
tion of the One and Many which immediately follows the intro- 
ductory part of the Dialogue, the consideration of which I have 
reserved for this place. You will observe that in this earlier 
passage (beginning 14c—p. 19) Socrates enunciates a formula 
(&v «al moddd) which he affirms to be of universal application’. 
This One and this Many, we are further informed, involved 
the ideas of a Limit (aépas) and of an Infinite or unlimited 
principle (dzreipov)*. These latter terms (aépas &c.) reappear 
in the second of the two passages which we are considering, 
and which begins p. 24. But instead of a twofold, we have in 
this latter a fourfold distribution, or, as we may venture to say, 
a tetrad of principles, consisting of (1) a limit (7épas); (2) an 
unlimited or infinite (detpov); (3) a compound essence, of 
which the two former are the factors, and which is styled 
yéveots eis ovciay, a birth or coming into being, an actualization 
(so to speak) ; and (4) a causative principle or aitiov ris Eup- 
pi€ews, which is to operate the combination denoted by yévecus 
eis ovoiav. 

Before endeavouring to illustrate either this tetrad or the 
duad which precedes it, let me draw your attention to the two 
different purposes which they are designed respectively to sub- 
serve. The dualistic formula is introduced by way of answer to 
the position obstinately maintained by Philebus, that though 
pleasure may be the result of various causes, it cannot be distin- 


1 gore 5 tows Evia kal ratrd—some of mula expresses one of the necessary 
them are possibly even the same, p. and invariable conditions of rational 
23 c. discourse. 

2 gore Tuv Abyww abrwv abdvardy Te 8 wépas 5¢ Kal dmeiplay év airois 
kal adynpwy wd0os éy nuiv: this for- gdudpurov Exovra, Phil. p. 16 c. 
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guished into different kinds; it is, gua pleasure (ca Scop 
7nSovn) the same and homogeneous. Of this position, actually 
held, as we have seen, by the Cyrenaics, the formula é «al 
qoAd is an a priort refutation, for if unity implies plurality, 
and plurality on the other hand implies unity, then pleasure, 
though one, is also many—in modern language it is a fit subject 
of scientific classification. So Protarchus perceives, for he 
intreats Socrates to apply his principle in the enumeration 
of the different kinds both of pleasure and of knowledge’. 
Instead of immediately complying with this request, Socrates 
introduces, as we have seen, the description of the mixed Life, and 
its comparison with the other two; being curious to know who 
the third candidate, pxtds Bios, really is, before proceeding to a 
closer inspection of the rival competitors, It is in what I shall 
denote as Part 5 of the dialogue that the formula is first applied 
to its avowed purpose, the accurate enumeration of the varieties 
of pleasure and knowledge. Meanwhile it is not difficult to 
divine Plato’s reason for importing the investigation of the éy 
xal tro\Xa thus early. It is related to the tetrad, as will be 
evident presently, and yet not identical with it. The tetrad is 
introduced for a different purpose; not in order to the distri- 
bution of the genus Pleasure into its species, or of the genus 
Science into ifs species, but in order to refer each to a still 
higher genus, as an important step towards determining the 
final order of precedence of the various forms of the Good. 

I have insisted on this point, though at the risk of wearying 
you—for it is important towards tracing the plan of this work 
through mazes in which many a student has lost his way. I 
must now ask your indulgence, while I try to explain to 
you the different senses in which the formula One and Many 
was used by Plato. It may be conveniently viewed in two 
aspects, a metaphysical and a dialectical. In its metaphysical 
sense the formula denotes the relation between intelligibles 
.and sensibles, between the idea and the phenomenon, the form 
and ‘the matter, the permanent and the changeable. It was 
adopted by Plato as a counter symbol* to the well-known 


1 Boudevou wOrepov noovjs eld oor kal 3 See Sophist. p. 242 p, to dé wap’ 


ea 


éxiornuns Siaperéov, p. 20. qui "EXearcxov €Ovos x.T.X. 
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formula of the Eleatics, év ra wavra, by which Parmenides 
expressed his conviction that the only reality in nature was 
the Idea of Being itself in its purest and most abstract form. 
To the outward world, the sensible objects which seemed to be, 
the Eleatic philosopher denied all reality. Nothing, he says, 
is or will be save Being: for fate has decreed that to the All 
belongs, sole and unchangeable, the name to Be (olov axi- 
vntov TekeOew TO Twavtt dvoy’ elvas), notwithstanding all that 
mortals’ in their blindness have assumed as coming into ex- 
istence and perishing, as being and yet not being, as undergoing 
change of place or change of aspect. With the reasoning, 
subtle however fallacious, by which Parmenides was led to 
deny first the reality of the Many or outward nature, and 
secondly that of all Ideas except the highest of all, Being 
itself, I will not now trouble you. Strange as such speculations 
seem to us, they gave infinite trouble*® to some of the acutest 
intellects that Greece, and therefore the world, has produced, 
and if you would know how much trouble they occasioned to 
Plato, you have only to turn to those two dialogues which he 
has entitled Parmenides and Sophista’. You will there per- 
ceive that the formula é «ai zrodAa expresses his dissent from 
the Eleatic or as it is sometimes called Unitarian doctrine, and 
his conviction that “One and Many” are terms which do not 
exclude, but rather presuppose one other; Ors T6 év ToAXa éoTt, 
Kat Td Toda & as he says in the Philebus, or as I have ven- 
tured to express it, that unity implies plurality and plurality 
implies unity. This (metaphysically considered) may mean, 
either that one idea may be analysed into a plurality of other 
ideas, as in the Philebus, the idea of Good is found to include 
the three ideas of the True, the Symmetrical and the Beau- 
tiful—while each of these “many” again may be said to include 
the one, the Good—the xowwvia rév ideav mpos adANXAaS :— 
or it may denote that participation in the idea—the peféEts rod 


1 8c0a Bporol xaréOevro weroObres Epiorixods Kujoayres Néyous woddy pey 


eTvas adn, evéBadov tdeyyov rots girogd Pots, ov pry 
ylyvec@al re xal B\d\vo Oa. GAN’ éwopioay ye Twd, BojOeay, Aristo- 
x.7.d. P. V. 97. Karst. cles ap. Euseb. Praep. Ev. x1. 3. 
Q = 


mevopdayys dé xal ol am’ éxelvou rods 3 See Soph. 1.1. 
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évtos—wWwhich Plato accords to the sensible, phenomenal or 
Becoming (aioOnrov, parvopevoy, yryvomevoy)’. 

But this formula has also what may be styled a purely 
dialectical, by which I mean a formal or logical application, 
which, as we may conceive, might commend itself even to those 
who repudiate the ideal theory altogether as an explanation of 
the metaphysical relations of Being and Knowing. In this 
aspect the éy «al zroAda denotes a method of scientific classifi- 
cation, consisting of two antistrophic or corresponding pro- 
cesses which in the Phaedrus, p. 265, are styled cuvaywyn and 
Staipeois, and by Aristotle and succeeding logicians éraywyy 
and Ssaipeors (induction and division) respectively. The éra- 
yoryn is that process frequently exemplified, though nowhere 
formally explained by Xenophon and Plato, by which the 
enquirer ascends from individuals to species, from the many 
to the one, or as we read in the Phaedrus, és piav idéay ayes 
Ta woddayh Sveorappéva. The counter process, that of di- 
vision, dissects the ééa—not into individuals again, but into 
subordinate species—mrdAw xar’ eldn téuvet, eat’ apOpa F 
mépuxe, according to a natural as opposed to an arbitrary 
principle of classification. The same processes are described 
in the Philebus, p.16. We are there directed first to seek the 
one in many—which if we seek aright we shall surely find— 
del piay idéav wept mavros éxdorote Oepévous Eynreiv, evpynoery 
yap é€votcav. This found, we are not to rest in the discovery 
of the one, but proceed straightway to seek in it for the How 
Many, in other words we are to divide the iééa or “summum 
genus” into a number (supposed to be definite and ascertainable) 
of subordinate genera, each of which is again to be dealt with 


1 The ‘‘One and Many” is thus a 
symbol of the Platonic faith. It means 
that Plato steered a middle course be- 
tween two opposite doctrines: between 
that of Parmenides, which refers all 
things to the 8y, and that of Heraclitus 
or his followers, who include all under 
the y:-yvdpevov. With Plato the sensible 
is real so far forth as it is the vehicle 
of the intelligible (est quatenus in- 


telligitur), the followers of Heraclitus 


annihilate the intelligible, those of 


Parmenides the sensible; the one 
school depriving science of its form, 
the other of its materials. According 
to the Heraclitics natural history, the 
registration of phenomena; according 
to Parmenides, logic is the only legiti- 
mate exercise of the human faculties, 
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in the same manner, until the znfima species in each case is 
reached. This in Pythagorean language is to “ find the number 
of the many,” and he who possesses this accomplishment is 
characterized as so far forth a dialectician. This you will 
observe amounts to saying that a method of accurate scientific 
classification is an integral part of the science of logic: a 
position I suppose which no one nowadays will dispute—for 
science can evidently take no cognizance of individuals—to 
which, in Platonic language, she attaches the idea of the 
illimitable, rv rod ameipou idéav pos TO TARVOS mrpoapéper— 
eis TO ameipov peOcioa yalpew éa, 16 E, her task is done 
when she has ascertained the lowest species or subdivision 
of the genus, individuals as such necessarily defying enume- 
ration. 

As I have before said, Socrates furnishes us with examples 
of this process of classification in the 5th Part of the Dialogue, 
which commences immediately after Part 4, which I am now 
to consider. If the év «at moAAda dialectically considered con- 
stitutes the essentially Socratic element of the Platonic Dia- 
lectic, the Tetrad exhibited in Part 4 bears on the contrary plain 
marks of its Pythagorean extraction. I presume you are already 
so far acquainted with the leading tenets of this remarkable 
school as to be aware that the idea of Number and its relations 
plays a principal part in their system of the universe. The 
Pythagoreans were the parents of mathematical science, and 
they seem to have presaged the future triumphs of their . 
illustrious progeny while yet in the cradle. Number, they 
declared, was the condition of all knowledge, the sole intelligible 
factor of the universe: mavta Td ywwoxdpeva apiOpov éxyovte 
ov yap oTiay oloy te ovOev ote vonOnpev ove yvwoOnpev dvev 
sovtw. Boeckh, Philol. p. 58. For the nature of number, they 
continued, is that of a law and a guide: she it is who instructs 
us in all that is doubtful and all that is unknown, voyued yap 
a diols ata aptOue Kal wyepovixd Kal Sidacxaducd TO arro- 
poupévo traytos Kal ayvooupévw qavtt, but for number and her 
properties we could know neither things as they are in them- 
selves nor as they-are related to one another (ov yap js S4Aov 
ovOert ovley Tav Tpaynatwy ovTe avTay Tol avTa ovTE GAXw 
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mot ddXo, eb 7) AS aptOuos xal a tovTw éacia, Philol. fr. 11, 
Boeckh, p. 141). 

Considered in relation to the material universe—and the 
Pythagoreans, according to Aristotle, knew nothing of the dis- 
tinction between mind and matter—this is evidently a true 
theory and fruitful idea. The laws of Physics are resolvable 
into numerical relations—mathematical formulae—and it may 
be said that no physical phenomenon is thoroughly understood, — 
until it is brought within the grasp of the mathematician. 
Law is the object of science, and physical laws are expressed as 
numerical relations. 

This prophetic dream the seers who dreamed it were not 
destined to realize or to see realized: but it is a prort 
impossible that it should have failed to make a profound im- 
pression upon the mind of Plato when first clearly placed before. 
him. But as his manner was, he did not accept the con- 
clusions of his Pythagorean teachers without scrutiny: for 
even in his only physical dialogue where one would expect 
that his Pythagorizing fancy would have full play, he puts 
words into the mouth of Timaeus which that sage certainly 
never heard from his Italian teachers’. Still further was he 
from the vain attempt to bring the province of ethics and 
psychology under the sway of mathematical relations. He 
never speaks of justice as a square number, or of the Deity as 
the number one, or of the soul as a tune or a harmony: and 
though, as we shall presently see, such Pythagorean phrases as 
mépas pétpov dppovia occur not unfrequently in his ethical 
speculations (both in the Philebus and elsewhere), he was well 
aware of the wide interval between the original and the applied, 
the material and the spiritual sense of these primarily mathe- 
matical terms, If any doubt existed upon this point, there is a 


1 Whence Boeckh (p. 75 of Philo- 
laus) derives what he thinks a conclu- 
sive argument in favour of the genuine- 
ness of the Philolaic fragments. ‘Die 
Darstellung des Philolaus...weicht so 
weit von der Platonischen ab, dass 
niemand auf den YVerdacht gerathen 


kann, das Philolaische sei von einem 
Betriiger aus dem Timios geschopft.”’ 
The resemblance of the spurious Ti- 
maeus, the so called Timaeus Locrus 
to the genuine, on the contrary, is pal- 
pable. It is evidently much ‘‘too good 
to be true.” 
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passage in the dialogue called Politicus (p. 284 £E), which is 
sufficient to remove it. The science of metretic numera- 
tion, he declares, is not one but twofold—there is a metretic 
which includes all the arts employed in measuring num- 
bers and lines and surfaces and solids—another to which 
belong the arts that relate to the ideas of moderation, and 
“the becoming, the fit, the proper: “wide is each several do- 
main, and great the difference between them” (uéya 9’ éxate- 
pov Tuna, Kal oA Svadépov adAnAow). That these words are 
intended by Plato as a censure of his Pythagorean masters, and 
the crudity of their ethical notions, the sequel of the passage 
abundantly proves. “Many ingenious speculators” (xoyyrot), he 
observes, “imagine they are saying something profoundly wise, 
when they assure us that the art of measuring 1s applicable to all 
subjects indiscriminately—but this error,” he proceeds, “ arises 
from the want of that distributive skill which enables us rightly 
to distinguish compound ideas into their elements,” and to avoid 
all hasty and inconsiderate generalizations. Plato himself may 
not have been exempt from this latter fault, but his sins, how- 
ever aggravated by greater knowledge, are still light compared 
with the enormities committed by the Pythagoreans. The 
closer consideration of the terms which compose the tetrad 
confirm and illustrate this view. It consists, as we have seen, 
of four principles; mépas, aireipov, yéveous eis ovolav, aitiov. 
Into the third of these the two first enter as factors into a 
product. By yéveous eis ovciay we may understand concrete, 
actual, phenomenal being—organized nature, that in fact which 
the Pythagoreans have the merit of first designating as the «déo- 
puos. This created or concrete (wexrdy) or actual resolves itself into 
a material and a non-material element. To the latter of these, 
Plato gives the name of Limit, to the former that of the Un- 
limited. If from the mixed or concrete nature we abstract the 
element of Limit, Law or order, the residuum is evidently a 
chaos—a ‘void and formless Infinite’—an dzre:pov: if on the 
’ contrary we abstract the material element, we remain in posses- 
sion of an intelligible principle, an idea or essential form, a Law 
apprehended only by the reason. “That,” says Hooker, “which 
doth assign unto each thing the kind, that which doth moderate 
Journal of Philology. vou, x1, 2 
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the force and power, that which doth appoint the form and 
measure of working, the same we term a Law,” Eccl. Pol. L m1. 1. 
This passage may serve by way of illustration of the mrépasor limit- 
ing principle, which may be expressed in more technical language 
as the Platonic Idea considered in its quantitative as distinguished 
from its qualitative aspect, as a mrocov not a qrowv. I say quan- 
titative, for such ideas in the physical universe are expressed by 
relations of quantity, and hence Plato speaks of 7 rov tcou «at 
Tov Surdaclov yévva Kal omoon Tavet mpos GAAnAGa Tavayria 
Stahopws éyovta, Evpmerpa Se nal cipdhova, evOcioa aprOpor, 
atrepyaterat, p. 25 E. 

We will now consider more. particularly the second term 
of the Tetrad—the unlimited—indefinite—in-finite. Aristotle 
informs us that Plato affirmed two dzre:pa, an ideal and a sensi- 
ble, whereas the Pythagoreans knew only a sensible or material 
adretpov. I will not discuss the question, whether of the two is 
meant here, but will refer you at once to Plato’s definition of 
his own term. The dzrecpor he tells us Phil. p. 24, is that with 
which the idea of ~a@\Xov Kal 7rrov—more or less—is insepar- 
ably connected. It is therefore quantity or magnitude abstracted 
from number: “more and less” implying the possibility of indefi- 
nite remoteness from the zero-point both in the ponaye and 
negative direction. This I conceive to be the idea of mere aret- 
pov in its broadest generality’. 

“More and less” thus imply contrariety, and hence the 
dtretpov is described as the region of warring contraries, tap 
évavriov, rev Svagopwy. Hot and cold, moist and dry, high 
and low in sound, are among the instances of this contrariety 
which Plato specifies, instances which remind us of that 
Miltonic chaos : 


‘‘where length breadth and highth 
And time and place are lost, when eldest Night 
And Chaos, ancestors of nature, hold 
Kternal anarchie, amidst the Noise 


1 Thus pleasure and pain are each into pain which is its contrary, stand- 
susceptible of indefinite increase and ing to it in the relation of negative 
decrease, a8 pleasure decreases it to positive as I have said. See Phileb. 
passes into indifference, and the mo-_ p. 43D, compared with 27. 
ment it falls below that point it lapses 
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Of endless Warrs and by confusion stand. 

Fer hot cold, moist and dry, four champions fierce 

Strive here for Maistrie, and to Battel bring 

. Thir embryon Atoms. P. L. 1, 896. 


This, minus of course the atoms, is the Platonic dzretpoy in 
a poetical dress, and it is out of this wild and wasteful chaos, 
when subjugated by the eternal laws of Number, that the 
goodly fabric of organic nature is supposed to spring. I sum 
up the whole in three heads, but in words better and briefer 
than my own’. 

1. All that admits of increase and decrease, greater or less, 
hotter or colder, &c., in a word all undetermined quantity—this 
is the dzrecpov. 


2. All that determines quantity, as equality, duplicity, 
and whatever relation number bears to number and measure to 
measure—is the 7 Tod méparos yévva (the progeny of the limit). 
And lastly the third or mixed comprises all created things, in 
which the infinity of matter is by number and measure re- 
duced to proportion. 


As far as we have hitherto gone, Plato and Philolaus 
speak nearly the same language. ‘Avayxa, says the Pytha- 
gorean philosopher at the opening of his book, zept xoopo, 
avayxa Ta éoyra eluev Trdavra 7} Twepalvovta 7 arreipa, 7 Tepat- 
vovra Te Kal atreipa’ atretpa 8) povov ov Ka eln, [apyav ydp 
ovde TO yvwoovpevoy éoceitat TavTwy ameipwy ddvtwv.| ézred 
toivuy dalverat ov?’ éx TrepaivovTwy TayTwy éovTa oT éF arrel- 
pov wavrav, Snrov 7’ dpa ote éx mepaivovrav te Kal atrelpwv 6 
Te Koopos Kal Ta év avT@ ovvappoxOn. See Stob. Ecl. 1. c. 22, 
exc. 7, p. 454 Heeren*, “All things that exist must needs be 
either limiting or unlimited, or else both limiting and unlimited. 
Now unlimited alone they cannot be, for were all things un- 
limited, knowledge would be impossible. Seeing then that 
existence cannot arise out of the limiting alone, or the un- 


1 If we refer to the Timaeus, the ob- dwecpow described in terms identifying 
ject of which dialogue is to shew how it with pure space—rvplrov & ad yévos 
the ideal became realized, how the 1d rns xuWpas del. 
yéveots—the actual phenomenal uni- 2 Ritter and Preller, § 104, and 
verse arose as a xécuos—we find the Boeckh, Philolaus, p. 49. 
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limited alone’, it is plain that the xdopos, the universe and all 
it contains were composed, put together, out of the limiting and 
the unlimited.” This compound or concrete universe, Plato, 
as we have seen, designates as the yéveous eis ovclay, a phrase 
of his own concoction, but answerable in meaning to the 
Pythagorean xoopos—organized nature as we call it; that 
which Plato elsewhere calls 1 yeyeynuévn ovcla, rd puxrov é& 
évTos Te Kal azreipov, and by many other analogous appellations 
with which I need not now trouble you’. 

Had Plato stopt at the third term of the tetrad, his agree- 
ment with the Pythagoreans would, so far as appears on the 
surface, have been complete. But he is not satisfied without 
postulating a fourth principle which he calls ro aitvov, of which 
we hear nothing from his Italian Master. The zrépas and 
aretpov, Form and matter, Law and that which is subject to 
Law, Proportion and its terms, are presupposed in every created 
thing, every concrete whole, whether in nature or art. They 
are contained in it as elements, factors, constituents. But says 
Plato, p. 269, wavta ta yuyvopeva Sia twa aitlay yiyverat. 
Creation supposes not only constituent elements but an efficient 
constituting cause: td 5é qovody xal 76 altrioy épOas dav etn 
ANeyduevov év, Here I say the chasm between the Platonic 
and the Pythagorean way of thinking is manifest. The Pytha- 
goreans recognize no principle apart from nature and its ele- 
ments, with them numerical unity is the highest principle, 
number is their god; they were a sect of mathematical 
pantheists, for the essence of pantheism consists in the identi- 
fication of God with Nature or with one of its elements. 
Those whom the magnificent language applied in the Republic 
to the *Aya@ov, may have tempted to believe that the God of 
Plato was, if not a number, an Idea, will find I think a cor- 
rective to that misapprehension in the passage quoted from 
the Philebus, (p. 26 E, seq.). The language is indeed so ex- 
plicit as to seem designed for the purpose of obviating the 
very inference I have alluded to. ~AAXo dpa, he proceeds, 


1 This does not follow from the that wrépas pdvov ov xa ef. 
premisses, we must suppose therefore 2 See Timaeus, pp. 46—49. 
a clause omitted in which he proved 
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Kal ov ravrov aitila rT éott Kal Td Sovdcdov eis yeveouy aitia. 
The cause is one thing, that which in creation is subject to the 
cause is another. The three principles we have been consider- 
ing supply us, he continues, both with a created universe and 
its elements. ta yuyvoueva nal é€ dv yiyvetat tavta, Ta 
tpla rapécyeto npiv yévn. But that which constructs all these 
we pronounce to be a fourth principle [we do not identify it 
with any of the foregoing], for it has been demonstrated to be 
different from them (ro 5é 8) wavta taidra Snpsovpyoup Aéyomev 
Téraprov, tiv aitiav, as ixavas Erepov éxelvav Sednropévor). 
Human language could hardly have expressed more clearly the 
proposition that the created and the creator, the universe and 
its supreme cause, are not the same. 

We now come to the fifth Division of the Dialogue, com- 
mencing immediately after the passage on which I have just 
commented, p. 27 c. Socrates having constructed his dialectical 
machinery, now proceeds to exhibit its working; in other words, 
to determine on @ priori grounds the order of precedence as 
between 7d0vn and gpovnois. The mixed Life to which the 
palm has already been adjudged is by an obvious analogy 
referred to the category of yéveows, which includes all organized 
existence. “Hédov7) and dpdvnats it is assumed belong each to 
one or other of the four categories distinguished in the Tetrad. 
With the goddess Socrates makes short work—eis rd darecpov 
peels yalpew avtrny é4—at least for the present; and Philebus, 
who is but half aware of what is going on, gives a precipitate 
assent to the arrangement. Pleasure and pain, for we must 
consider them together, says Socrates, are susceptible of the 
“more and less.” But the “more and less” was the charac- 
teristic of the unlimited. Ergo, Pleasure is to be relegated to 
the same category, &. A deep ethical meaning doubtless 
lies in this thought, but we should have been glad had Socrates 
shewn us more clearly the path by which he arrived at it. 
Meanwhile a passage from an English writer has been referred 
to, which it is worth while to quote, as it throws light upon 
Socrates meaning, and that from an unexpected quarter. 
“Happiness and misery,” says Mr Locke, “are the names of 
two extremes, the utmost bounds whereof we know not: but 
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of some degrees of them we have very brief ideas” (Locke's 
chapter on Power quoted by the poet Gray). With his own 
Novs Socrates deals more circumspectly: and the argument 
by which the affinity of the human Intelligence with the 
Supreme Causative principle of the universe is demonstrated, 
strikes me as characteristic of Plato and worthy of him. What- 
ever the force of the argument, it proves at least one thing, 
that Plato regarded the Supreme Cause as possessed both of 
life and intelligence, and to feel sure of that will be esteemed 
no inconsiderable result by those to whom the philosopher's 
reputation is dear. 


W. H. THOMPSON. 


ON SOME EPIGRAMS OF THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 


v. 27. 
THE poet is addressing a reduced éralpa, Melissa. 
IIod & ddpves, nad yatpa ppovnuata, nab péyas avyny, 
kat cofapav tapoay ypvoopdpos orratadn; 
5 viv weviyp) yradhapyn te Kon Tapa toccl Tpayela. 
TavTa Ta Tav oTaTadev Téppata Traddaxldwp. 


V. 5 is emended by Hecker viv reviypy yadapn te Kopn 
Twapa wood 7’, axpela, ‘nunc, o stulta, tibi pauperi imminet 
nota illa sors magnifice uiuentium meretricum. But the nomi- 
native mevuypn is better and should be retained: arapa mocal 
Te pela, ‘want is close upon you’ would be an easy and not 
improbable correction. The Planudean Anthol. has vrapa wéou 
Spayxeta. 


v. 211. 


Adxpva kab xdpo., th yp’ éyelpere, mply wddas dpa 
éx mupos, eis érépny Kumpidos avOpaxiny; 
Ajnyo 8 ovtrot’ Epwros’ ded Sé por €E “Adpodirns 
Gdyos 6 un Kplywv Kowvdyv ayorts 1680s. 
Possibly 6 7) xplvwy Kawoy adywv re 7d00s amor qui nouum 
non secernit a priore adducitque: I never cease from love; 


ever by Aphrodite’s will I find a pain in the longing which 
brings on a new one not distinguishable from the former. 


v. 218. 


Ilu@cds, ef pev yee ti’, amrépyopas’ ef 88 xadevde 
de uovn, pixpov mpos Auds éxxadecan. 
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nature have come to be an important item in every-day calcula- 
tions about human affairs. Epicureans refused to own any 
Divine agency in the world, but practically they had set up a 
new Divinity, Chance, which was for them a real enough one. 
Chance must have been often in the mouth of an Epicurean’ 
just as naturally as Providence was in that of a Stoic, or “the 
hand of God” in that of a Puritan. It was simply natural that 
Lucretius should pray that the abstraction Fortuna gubernans 
might avert the end of the world. 

Lucretius not merely opposed the notion of Gods from time 
to time interfering with nature, but he like other Epicureans 
would have combated with equal ardour the belief, held in a 
very noble form by the Stoics, in a universal Providence ordain- 
ing each and every event of human life as well as maintaining 
all the ongoings of nature. Such a conception would have 
appeared to him only another form of Necessity and almost 
equally objectionable. In human affairs Providence (according 
to the Pagan notion of it, as represented by Virgil’s gods and 
goddesses who bitterly persecute the human beings who have 
unwittingly and often innocently given them offence) had come 
to be dreaded. Chance seemed less formidable. 

It is very difficult for us, accustomed to modern phraseology, 
to understand the exact meaning of such words as Chance and 
Necessity in the Epicurean as also in other systems of ancient 
philosophy. For example Stobaeus (I. 206) tells us that “Epi- 
curus distinguishes among Causes, that by Necessity, that by 
Free-Will and that by Fortune,” ’Emlxoupos (mpoodiapOpot 
Tais aitiats THY) Kat avayKny, Kata Tpoalpeow, Kata TUYNV’, 


Perhaps we may best explain this by taking an instance, 


1 Of. the opinion ascribed by Hip- 
polytus (Ref. haer. 1. 22) to Epicurus,— 
Sdws wrpdvoray wh elvac unde eluapuévny 
GANA wavTa Kara avrouariwpiy i- 
verOa :—‘* There is neither Providence 
at all, nor yet Destiny, but all things 
take place by Chance” or ‘‘ happen of 
themselves.” As the Lucretian pa- 
rallel for mdyra xara adrouariopov 
yverOa, we might quote 


natura videtur 
ipsa sua per se sponte omnia dis 
agere expers. 

2 Plutarch (De plac. phil. 1. 29) and 
Stobaeus (1. 218) both assert that Epi- 
curus held Fortune to be dotcraroy al- 
rlay ;—the expression may be Epicurus’ 
own or not. Epicurus himself in a 
letter preserved by Diogenes Laertius 
(x. 184) distinctly says that Fortune is 


4—2 
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such as the incident used as an illustration by Lucretius of 
the Roman admiral and his fleet destroyed by the tempest. 
Here there would be, according to the phraseology just 
quoted, three “Causes” at work. (1) “Necessity,” or as 
Lucretius once calls it vis naturals, “natural Necessity,” 1.¢. 
the laws which produce storms and which cannot do otherwise 
than produce them at their given time and place,—certo tempore, 
certo spatio. At the present day we should call this, far more 
appropriately, Natural Law*. (2) Free-Will, which works incerto 
tempore ferme Incertisque locis. The admiral was free to have 
taken another course or to have delayed his voyage till a safer 
time, but he chose to sail then and in the direction where the 
tempest was to burst. (3) Chance, that is to say the way in 
which the natural forces of the outer world bear on man. It 
might easily have been otherwise. The storm might have 
raged over another portion of the sea, or the admiral might 
have chosen a different course and time, but as he chose to sail 
then and there, nature could do nothing else than destroy him. 
Chance comes into play where the forces of nature come to 
bear for good or evil on human affairs *—These three principles 
do not by any means stand in the same category. “Necessity” 
and Free-Will are both causes, but Fortune is in no sense a 
cause, and can only be called so by a popular and unscientific 
use of language. 


neither eéy nor yet alrlay.—M. Guyau 
attributes to Epicurus the saying found 
in Sextus Empiricus (p. 736, ed. Bek- 
ker, 1842) rav ywoudvwy rd pev xar 
avaykny ylverat, Ta 5é card TUxnv, Ta 5e 
wap judas. There is no ground what- 
ever for assigning this to Epicurus on 
the authority of Sextus Empiricus, who 
does not in any way refer to him. 

1 See notes on § 2, p. 46. Epicurus 
boasted that he had cast out Necessity 
from the moral world. Here he claimed 
to have substituted for it the two 
notions of Chance and Free- Will. (Diog. 
L. x. 133). He still called the laws of 
nature, in so far as they absolutely 
govern the world outside man, ‘ Ne- 


cessity,” but in the physical world also 
the principle of Law which he had 
done so much to establish, was really 
destined to substitute for the notion of 
Necessity a higher Idea, though neither 
Epicurus nor Lucretius had any anti- 
cipation of this. 

2 The words avd-yxn and 76 avrépuaroy 
occur in somewhat strange collocation 
in the interesting fragment published 
by Gomperz (Neue Bruchstiicke Epi- 
kur’s. 1876. pp. 8—11) év rg rov 
wepiéxovros Kal éweioidvros Kara TO 
avréuaroy avayxy. Here Epicurus is 
evidently defending the freedom of the 
mental processes in reference to his 
theory of Perception by Images, 
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9. While for the reasons given we cannot allow that M. 
Guyau’s theory of “Spontaneity” is correct or that there is evi- 
dence to prove that Epicurus or any of his followers held such a 
doctrine, still it might be asserted with some reason that it is an 
entirely logical inference from the doctrine of Atomic Declination. 
Supposing the power of declining to exist in atoms, and that they 
exert it, if we endeavour by an effort of imagination to conceive 
the effect, would it not be something like “Spontaneity” which 
might naturally enough manifest itself in the accidental and 
unforeseen of circumstance and human affairs. But even though 
it were a logical deduction from one principal Epicurean doc- 
trine, this would not be enough to prove it historically correct. 
It would merely prove Epicurus again guilty of inconsistency. 
We certainly cannot agree with the remark which M. Guyau 
somewhere makes that “in Epicureanism there are no incon- 
sistencies but only a few false deductions.” 

10. It may very naturally be asked, How did Epicurus who 
allowed so remarkable a power as Declination to exist in atoms, 
suppose it practically to disappear after these atoms have com- 
bined to form matter? He supposes it still to remain and work 
within them while confined in the various forms of matter, but 
how comes it to exert no farther influence? We have given 
one reason above (see § 6) which may partly explain this. It 
seems to us, so far as we can make out, that Epicurus assumed, 
whether reasonably or not, that the power of Declination while 
still remaining and working in the atoms, would be virtually 
nullified by various counteracting causes,—by the conditions of 
the world which, when once it is formed, tend to hold things 
together’ (the same forces which when atoms have united in the 
manner necessary (concilium) to form any kind of substance 
(res), compel them to remain thus united and keep matter from 


1 In particular Lucretius conceives shocks from without to hold things 
the plagae extrinsecus undique (1.1042) together and to keep the world in ex- 
or ictus externi (1.1055) to act in this istence 


way. The ocean of ever-tossing atoms summam 
not combined in matter, which con- conservare omnem quaecumque 
stantly beating against the barriers of est conciliata. 


the world, tend by their continual These plagae of course imply the con. 
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dissolving into atoms), and partly, he would no doubt have 
said, by gravity which would have a resisting influence’. Such 
considerations must naturally have kept Epicurus from allowing 
that masses of matter can decline as the atoms can. For one 
thing, Lucretius is very conscious (and naturally enough) that 
an atomic chance-made world (such as he conceives ours to be) 
is exceedingly liable to destruction and may any day in a moment 
fall into ruins and be dissolved. It is curious how often he 
reminds us of the many possible causes which might bring this 
about. Would it not probably have appeared to him that the 
existence of such a power as “the declination of heavy bodies” 
would render it impossible for a world, formed like ours, to hold 
_ together for a day? But certainly a thinker so shrewd as 
Epicurus could hardly have conceived such a power to exist in 
bodies without also seeing that this would interfere more or less 
unth those laws of nature, the earstence of which he so firmly and 
thoroughly grasped. 

M. Guyau has made a vigorous endeavour to grasp the whole 
subject from every side and from all possible points of view’, and 
even while disagreeing with him, few will read this very remark- 
able chapter, without feeling that he has flashed light round 
him. Aided by his wide knowledge of both ancient and modern 
philosophy, he makes us vividly realise the philosophical diffi- 
culty which Epicurus had to encounter and also the solution 
offered by him. If M. Guyau’s explanation of one leading 
Epicurean theory has been shewn to be in part unsatisfactory 
and unfounded, it must not be supposed that the rest of his 
book is open to similar charges with the chapter which we have 
been examining. This would be unjust indeed. In reality, the 
picture of Epicurus as a teacher which M. Guyau’s work gives 
us is drawn not merely with wonderful literary skill but with 
equal vigour and grasp of philosophic penetration. Certainly 
Epicureanism owes much to French scholarship, from Gassendi 


stant streaming inof freshatoms from to touch in any way on the subtle 
the infinite void without whichthe world adaptation between Atomic Declination 


could not remain in being. and Epicurean psychology, a subject 
1 We may contrast the influence as- which we attempt to explain elsewhere. 
signed to gravity at 11. 248—9. (British Quarterly, April, 1882, p. 829. 


? Notably however M, Guyau omits ff.) 
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to M. Martha’s “Etude sur Lucréce,” an admirable study of the 
De Rerwm Natura in its poetic and moral aspects, and finally to 
M. Guyau. Both the latter writers have done much to redeem 
the philosophy of Epicurus from the base estate in which it has 
so long lain, hopelessly covered and hid with abuse and misre- 
presentations in many respects utterly undeserved. 

Although the theory of “Spontaneity” so ingeniously set 
forth by M. Guyau was no part of Epicurean belief, and is thus 
historically incorrect, it is still interesting and a memorable 
one’. After the notion of Spontaneity working in the material 
substances everywhere around us and having power to produce 
all that in daily life we call Chance or accident, has entered 
into the mind, it is a thought which, however unreasonable in 
some respects, one cannot help recurring to. Whatever distant 
suggestion of truth it may contain, we instinctively reflect that 
Nature is terrible enough and the world hard enough for man 
without the interference of a blind uncontrollable power like this, 
whose laws we could never hope to master and which would 
ever and again transform the regular order of Nature into a 
mere “Come what will.” Still M. Guyau’s theory has even a 
certain philosophical value—and, whether in its supposed con- 
nexion with Epicureanism or for its own sake, it will, we believe, 
from time to time be returned to and discussed afresh. 


1 Does not the notion of ‘ Spon- 
taneity” in things remind us a little, 
of course merely in certain aspects, of 
Goethe’s ‘‘Daemonic Principle”? In 
Goethe’s own words, ‘‘the Daemonic is 
that which cannot be explained by 
reason and understanding.” It “ re- 
sembles Chance, for it evolves no 
consequences.” It manifests itself not 
in man merely but ‘‘in all corporeal 
and incorporeal things.” ‘‘It is par- 
ticularly perceptible in events and in- 
deed in all which we cannot explain by 
reason and understanding.” —It is need- 
less to point out the close relation of 
M. Guyau’s doctrine to the philosophy 


of Schopenhauer. Guyau conceives 
‘Spontaneity’”? and Schopenhauer 
‘‘ Will” to exist everywhere, in Matter 
under its every form, in greater or less 
degree. Schopenhauer supposes ‘‘ Will” 
to exist as a blind tendency in Matter, 
but to mount up by degrees through 
vegetable and animal life till it appears 
in man, in its highest degree of objec- 
tivation, as intelligent and distinctly 
conscious of itself. It is remarkable 
that Epicurus and Schopenhauer both 
conceive Will to be essentially uncon- 
scious and to exist everywhere in Matter 
as a blind Force but to emerge in man 
as a conscious one. 


JOHN MASSON, 


FURTHER NOTES ON HOMERIC SUBJEOTS. 


Mr Sayce having replied to my criticisms of his ‘Appendix’ 
on the language of Homer, the readers of this Journal are now 
in a position to judge between us on most of the issues raised. 
It is only where Mr Sayce introduces essentially new matter 
that I think it desirable to prolong the controversy. In one or 
two instances however he has thrown his argument into an 
interrogative form, or has expressly asked for further explana- 
tion of the objections which I had made. In such cases I may 
be allowed a few words of reply. 

1. In the article ‘Homer’ in the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
I pointed out, as one of many evidences of the antiquity of 
Homeric language, the circumstance that there are many more 
second aorists in Homer than in later Greek. I did not say, as 
Mr Sayce quotes me, that there are many more ‘as compared 
with the number of sigmatic aorists,’ although I mentioned the 
sigmatic aorists in order to explain the relation between the 
two types. Mr Sayce now says that I ‘forget that both aorists 
existed in the Parent-Aryan, and that there was no reason 
except custom and analogy why tenses should have continued 
to be formed on the one type more than on the other. The 
relative antiquity of the two aorists appeared to me, and still 
appears, irrelevant to my point: which is simply this, that 
second aorists had practically ceased to be formed in Greek, and | 
therefore tended constantly to diminish in number. The fact . 
that sigmatic aorists continued to be formed bears indirectly on 
this, as showing how the need of an aorist formation was sup- 
plied. But the antiquity of the sigmatic type has no bearing 
on it whatever. The second proposition which I am accused of 
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‘forgetting’ is of an extremely general, not to say trite, charac- 
ter. The question however is not so much whether custom 
and analogy are the causes at work in language, as how they 
have worked in the particular case before us. I confess I should 
have thought that there could be no doubt either about the 
fact that the sigmatic formation of aorists was the only one 
which subsisted as a laving formation in Greek, or about the 
meaning of that phenomenon. Mr Sayce says that “if there 
are more weak aorists [what men call strong aorists Mr Sayce 
calls weak and vice versa] in Homer than in Attic prose, all we 
are justified in inferring is that they suited the metre better 
than the sigmatic aorists, or seemed to have a greater flavour of 
antiquity about them.” The former inference is contrary to 
plain facts’, and therefore refutes the argument by which it is 
obtained ; the latter suggests the damaging question, how could 
these second aorists acquire this flavour of antiquity unless the 
type at least was ancient ? | 

2. Mr Sayce having given zrepevyw as a Homeric present 
formed by analogy from the perfect méevya, I pointed out that 
the only evidence for it consists of the optative mepevyou. He 
now says: ‘aeevyoe implies mrepevyw, so I do not see the force 
of the objection. Has the perfect optative, then, been ‘dis- 
credited by critical science’ ? . 

3. Mr Sayce asks: ‘why could the perfect wé¢pada not be 
formed?’ For the same reason, I suppose, for which rérurra, 
ryéyaa, and similar monstrosities, are not admitted. Custom and 
analogy have decided against them. Surely Mr Sayce, who 
occasionally quotes De Saussure, is aware that émrédpadoyv con- 
tains the weak verbal stem, whereas the perfect (except in some 
post-Homeric forms, such as yéypa¢a) invariably shows a strong 
stem. In using the argument that éréppadov implies reppddw 
because the second aorist and the imperfect are ‘originally’ the 
same, Mr Sayce forgets that this does not apply without re- 
striction to Homer. Even when we are ‘dealing with philology, 
not with history,’ we cannot neglect chronology so far as to treat 

1 Sigmatic aorists are far more as fraca and fracoa) are especially 


common in Homer than second aorists: convenient for the metre. 
and the numerous double forms (such 
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every Homeric second aorist as the imperfect of a Homeric 
present. Besides, Mr Sayce had produced wedpddo as an 
example of a late form, due to the analogy of the (supposed) 
perfect wéppadsa. If it is the present of which éwédpadoy 
is the imperfect, it is not a late form, but on the contrary 
@ very ancient and curious form indeed. 

4. For the well-known phrase Aurovc’ avdpernra xat 
78nv Clemm has proposed Awrodca Spor#ra nat 7#Anv, which 
Mr Sayce accepts. He now observes that I do not say why 
this ‘can hardly be right.’ I thought it enough to indicate 
dissent, as I was addressing readers who are probably better 
acquainted with metre than is common in Germany. The 
objection of course is the caesura. 

5. “If the Edda is not an epic, what in the world is it?” 
Mr Sayce asks this question in reference to the argument in 
favour of a gradual formation of the Homeric poems derived 
from the supposed analogous history of other epics. Now the 
Edda is not ‘an epic,’ because it is a collection of 37 distinct 
poems. And if Mr Sayce replies that some of these are epic in 
character, and might very well have been aggregated into great 
epics like the Iliad and Odyssey, does he thereby help the proof 
that the Iliad and Odyssey were formed by such a process? On 
the contrary, the instance is a negative one: it is an instance in 
which an epic (in the proper sense of the term) did not grow 
out of fairly promising materials. 

Mr Sayce does not enter fully into this subject—and of 
course there was no reason why he should do so— but 
as he has made the sweeping assertion that the evidence in 
favour of his view is ‘notorious’ &c., I feel bound to state very 
shortly the prima facie reasons for some degree of scepticism. 
In the case of the Nibelungenlied it is (I think I may say) 
‘notorious’ that the origin and formation of the poem has been 
a subject of lively controversy, hardly yet concluded, and that 
the amount of support which it gives to Mr Sayce’s theory of 
Homer depends mainly on the issue of that controversy. In 
Lachmann’s mind his dissection of the Iliad and his dissection 
of the Nibelungenlied were intimately connected, and if it is 
too much to say that they stand or fall together, it may at least 
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be affirmed that unless Lachmann’s view of the Nibelungenlied, 
or some modification of it, is accepted, the argument from ana- 
logy is not favourable to Mr Sayce’s or any similar view of 
Homer. Now, does Mr Sayce mean to lay it down, as some- 
thing ‘ well known even to Greek scholars,’ that the controversy 
has ended in favour of Lachmann’s school? If so, the Greek 
scholars have been misinformed’. 

As to the Kalevala, the case is different. I cannot claim 
any acquaintance with the learning on this subject: but I will 
mention one or two facts that seem to be undisputed. The 
Kalevala consists of a great number of poems, collected and 
arranged by the Swedish doctor Lénnrot, surnamed ‘the Homer 
of Finland.’ It has none of the unity of structure which we 
find in Homer, but ranges over the whole life of the hero, from 
his birth to his disappearance in extreme old age. Still it may 
be quoted as an example of a great national epic, formed out 
of many originally distinct poems. The only but (I fear) fatal 
difficulty in the way of regarding it asa spontaneous aggregation 
of ‘lays’ is this. The Kalevala was published in 1835— 
just forty years after the publication of Wolf’s Prolegomena. 
Can we be sure that Lonnrot’s great work was not suggested by 
the desire to do for Finland what Pisistratus was then almost 
universally supposed to have done for Greece ? 

Mr Sayce asks some other questions which I am unable to 
answer. “If aioupes is not an Alolic form, what is it?” My 
contention is that I do not know. We have no evidence what- 
ever about the Greek dialects of the time of Homer: and until 
we know what dialects there were, it must be impossible to 


1 On this point I would refer to M. 
Paul Meyer, who shows (in his Recher- 
ches sur VEpopée francaise, p. 65 ff.) 
how the theories of Wolf and Lach- 
mann led to similar speculations about 
the French epics. As to the Nibe- 
lungenlied he says briefly, ‘le systéme 
est détruit.’ Prof. Bonitz, like Mr 
Sayce, maintains that there is his- 
torical evidence of the formation of 
epics from short poems; but his ex- 
amples are different. He does not at- 


tach much weight to the Kalevala, 
or the Nibelungenlied; and he does not 
mention the Edda, Indeed the only 
instance which he specifies as ‘ un- 
doubted’ is the Chanson de Roland; 
as to which he is at issue with M. 
Paul Meyer. The whole argument, in 
short, is ‘in the air.’ Analogy is very 
well when we argue from the known to 
the unknown, or less known ; but the 
resemblance of one hypothesis to an- 
other does not prove both. 
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refer forms with certainty to one or another. Again, Mr Sayce 
asks how I explain the re in Il. 10. 466. I confess that I am 
unable to do so, and can but suggest that in other sciences, if 
not in philology, a difficulty is often felt before a satisfactory 
solution has been discovered. 

It only remains to say that although I have confined myself 
to these questions, I do not therefore admit Mr Sayce to be in 
the right in the more numerous points as to which his attitude 
is not one of doubt or enquiry. These however I must leave to 
the reader’s judgment: and with them the corroboration which 
Mr Sayce seems to derive from the gradual manner in which 
his views have been formed, in contrast to the ‘ previous assump- 
tion’ which has influenced mine. We are all, I fear, apt to 
imagine ourselves exceptionally unprejudiced. But I need not 
go into this argumentum ab autobiographid. 


D. B. MONRO. 


[This article was in type ready to be inserted in the last number 
of the Journal, but was omitted through inadvertence, Enpp.] 


NOTES. 


(1) On vnydreos. 


BUTTMANN’S explanation of vyyareos as produced by trans- 
position from venyartos (lit. new-born) is unsatisfactory on every 
ground : and the word does not occur in the index to Curtius’ 
Grundziige. 

It is an epithet of a chiton (Il. 2. 43), and of a veil (14. 185). 
The ending -eos suits an Adjective of Material, such as Sovpateos 
wooden. Accordingly we should look for a noun *»7#-yap, Gen. 
yyyat-os, going back to a verbal stem yny-. May there not have 
been a verb *yny-a, related to véw to spin as Tuny-w to 
téuve (tyen-)? If so, yny-ar-eos would mean ‘ made of spun- 
work, a meaning which suits the passage in which it occurs. 


(2) On the origin of the construction of the Infinitive with 
aptly and mdpos. 


It may now be regarded as certain that the Greek Infinitive 
is in form the Dative of an Abstract Noun (S0pev-as for 
gtving), and in meaning a Dative of Consequence. Most Homeric 
uses of the Infinitive lend themselves readily to this view : thus 
€Oérev Sopevar, ‘he is willing for giving, Svvarat Sopevat, ‘he has 
power for giving, edyouar elvat, ‘I boast for (in respect of) 
being’; poip’ cor Sapujvar, ‘there is fate for being subdued, &c. 
The chief exception is the use with mptv and wdpos. How did 
apw érOéuer, lit. ‘earlier for coming, come to mean ‘earlier 
than coming ’? | 

The explanation is suggested by comparison of the Sanscrit 
usage. ‘The Infinitive in Sanscrit is in a less formed state than 
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in Greek, and in particular there is no restriction of infinitival 
uses to a single Case (as in Greek to the Dative). Now among 
the other Cases used to form Infinitives (or on the way to be so 
used) is the Ablative, which is found especially with the Prepo- 
sitions @ ‘until’ and purd ‘before’ (Whitney’s Sanscrit Gram- 
mar, § 983; Max Miller, Chips, vol. Iv. p. 58). The Ablative is 
of course used with purd as with Comparatives. In Greek, there- 
fore, it is probable that the Dative Inf. with wpév has taken the 
place of an older Ablative. The process by which one Case- 
form concentrates uses belonging to several Cases, is one of 
which many examples can be produced. In this instance it was 
doubtless accelerated by the loss of the Dative form in other 
Nouns: so that the Infinitive ceased to be regarded as a Case- 
form. | 


(3) On aaAées and yepnes. 


The forms Aéeg (Il. 11. 895) and mAéasz (I. 2. 129) occur 
each in one place only, with the meaning of the Comparative 
madéoves. No probable explanation of them having been pro- 
posed, the following suggestion may be worth making. 

The Comparative form in -cwy may be presumed to have 
been originally inflected with at least two different stems, 
answering to those which are seen in the corresponding Sanscrit 
declension, viz. : 


Nom. ¢reyan gariyan cep. Gr. wAelwv. 
Acc. ¢reyans-am gartyans-am _— Lat. gravidr-em, 
Gen.  ¢reyas-as gariyas-as 


The fact of a variation between dn and @ perhaps shows that 
the short vowel is the ‘nasalis sonans, usually represented in 
Greek by a. Assuming this to be so (though the argument will 
hold equally well if it were ¢), we obtain as the original declen- 
sion, Nom. wAelwy or wrAé@v, Gen. wrelac-os or rrEag-0s, 
by loss of o, mXelaos or mXéaos; and similarly Plur. Nom. 
wréaes, Acc. rrAéaas. From these forms again we obtain, by 
a not infrequent ‘ hyphaeresis,’ the forms wAées and wAéas (cp. 
axhées, axdéa, for dxreées, dxdeéa : and xpéa for xpéaa). 
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The fact that the Nom. Plur. is one of the ‘Strong Cases’— 
Le. using the longer form of the stem—is not fatal to this hypo- 
thesis. The extension of the weak stem is the usual method of 
arriving at uniformity: thus we have Sanscr. gvdn, Acc. ¢vdn- 
am, Gen. cun-ds: but in Greek xvav, Kuv-a, Kuv-os. 

The relation of yépni (Il. 1. 80), yépnes (Od. 15. 324), and 
x épeca or yépna (Acc. Sing. in II. 4, 400, Od. 14. 176, Neut. 
Plur. in Il. 14, 382, Od. 18. 229, 20. 310) to yepetwy is the 
same as that of mAées and aAéas to wAéwy, except that 7 appears 
for ec in the first two forms. The form yépeca is supported by 
the MSS. The question whether 7 or ev is the original sound 
cannot be determined: apparently the MSS. in such cases 
follow a phonetic rule (as évppetos and éi«dXetas, but axAmneis ; 
also Preto, Oelopev, &c., but BAn-erat, Onn). Passing over this, 
we may (as before) infer from the Sanscrit forms in yan, Gen. 
yas-as, an original Greek intlexion yepelwr, Gen. yepeiac-os, 
Dat. yepelac-t, &c., by loss of o yepela-os, yepeia-i, &ec., from 
which, by the loss of the middle vowel, we obtain yépetos, xéperi 
or yvépni, &e. 

The circumstance that the Gen. of this form (7)éos, yépetos) 
is not found lends unexpected support to the account of the 
matter now proposed. For the Gen. is equally wanting in the 
examples of hyphaeresis: viz. «Aéa, vnréi, vnréa, virepdéa, 
axhées, axdéa, Suoxdéa, xpéa, xépa, yépa. Thus the want of 
the Gen. is an exception which tends to prove the rule. 


D. B. MONRO. 


ON THE HISTORY OF THE WORDS trerpodoyia AND 
tpiAroyia. 


[Read before the Oxford Philological Society on May 13th, 1881.] 


I VENTURED some time ago’ to question an established theory 
as to the composition and representation of tragedies at Athens, 
the theory that they were always or for a long time composed 
and put upon the stage in tetralogies. Without maintaining 
positively that this was a mistake, I adduced a considerable 
number of reasons that might lead us to think so. But, what- 
ever arguments could be brought forward on that side of the 
question, and however many difficulties the ordinary belief 
could be shown to involve, there still remained the remarkable 
fact that some writers of antiquity, far removed certainly in 
point of time from the age in which the plays were written, 
but supposed to have been recipients of an unbroken tradition, 
believed tragedies to have been produced in this way; and 
there remained also the actual words ‘tetralogy’ and ‘trilogy’ 
to be accounted for. To stop short at a denial of the fact, 
without going on to offer any explanation of the origin of 
either the words or the belief was, as I felt at the time, to 
leave my position somewhat weak at an important point. I 
do not feel at all confident that I am really able now to supply 
what was wanting then, but, such as my simple and in a way 
obvious suggestion is, I think I may submit it to more com- 
petent judges for their consideration. 

In addition to the points telling against the current theory 
upon which I laid most stress before, there are two others on 
which I must briefly insist. Putting aside all the want of evi- 
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dence in its favour, all the evidence that goes directly against 
it, and all the perplexities in which its acceptance entangles 
us, we ought to notice that no adequate explanation of the 
supposed fact has ever been given. Why were the tragic poets 
required to compete with four plays? Why was the number 
four, and not one or two or three or five or six? This question 
has remained, I believe, practically unanswered: for even if 
we can persuade ourselves that on aesthetic principles a par- 
ticular poet might come to compose trilogies and add the 
satyrical play for a different reason, this would still be a very 
diferent thing from a regulation of authority, or a custom 
having the force of law, by which all competitors for the tragic 
prize were bound to composé in a given way. To say nothing 
of the fact that no good aesthetic ground has yet been indicated, 
it is almost impossible to believe that, if there ever was such 
a rule or custom, it can have rested on grounds of pure art. 
It would be very much like accounting for the existence of the 
chorus by saying that the ‘ ideal spectator’ was a beautiful and 
natural addition to the Greek drama, instead ‘of giving its 
real historical origin, and adding that the poets, finding it in 
existence, used it for the purposes of their art in this or that 
way. 

There is a further difficulty about the second part of the 
words terpadoyia and tpiAoyla. When we find it in com- 
pounds like puforoyla or aioyporoyia, of which there are 
many, it is simple enough: but how can rerpadoyia have come 
to mean a group of four plays? How can doyos mean a play ? 
Welcker tells us we must suppose that at some point in the 
early history of tragedy there were three speeches to a play 
and that Aeschylus developed the three speeches into three 
plays. Now it appears from Themistius that Aristotle perhaps 
spoke of a stage in the development of tragedy when there 
were two speeches, for he ascribed to Thespis the invention 
of the mporoyos and pyow. I do not think we can be at all 
sure that Aristotle meant speeches to the exclusion of dialogue. 
But admitting that he did so, we know nothing of any time 
at which there was a fixed number of three, and one so memor- 
able as to have given a name to the performance: nor is it 
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very probable that tragedy once started on its course would 
make any considerable pause when it chanced to come to 
the number three. Further, even if we assumed this, it would 
only show that tpiAoy/a might be a name for a single tragedy, 
connoting that it contained three speeches. The word would 
be a complete misnomer for a group of three plays containing 
in all nine speeches. Welcker would have us believe that a 
tragedy was spoken of as a ‘three-speech-piece,’ and that when 
Aeschylus composed a work of nine speeches the name was at 
once transferred from the composition it did describe to the 
composition it did not. 

It follows also from his theory that tpsAroyia and te- 
tpadoyla must be very old words in this sense, and date 
from the very infancy of the drama. Yet it is in the writ- 
ings of Diogenes Laertius and the Scholiasts that they are 
used of the drama for the first time, and neither of them 
can be traced as a dramatic term above the grammarians of 
Alexandria, nor indeed with anything like certainty so far. 
The Scholiast on Aristophanes’ Frogs, 1155, says terpadoyiav 
dépovot tv "Opécretav ai Sidackariar, Ayapeuvova, Xongo- 
pous, Evpuevidas, Upwréa catupixov. ’Apiotapyos Kai ‘ArrodNXo- 
yios TptAoylay NEyovst ywpis Tov catupixav. But we cannot 
be sure that in using the word tpeAoyia he is not putting into 
his own language what was said by Aristarchus and Apollonius : 
they may only have said that the three plays went together in 
some way. In any case the words are certainly not found in 
this sense until quite late- Can we believe that we should not 
have found them in Aristophanes, if they had been current 
in his day? 

If then we discard the common account as in every way 
unsatisfactory, can we refer terpadoyla to anything that would 
explain in a natural manner both parts of the word? An 
answer seems to me suggested by a fact to which critics 
have not hitherto attached any importance. The word is 
also found as a term of rhetoric or oratory, denoting a group 
of four speeches on the same subject. In this sense it is 
that we find three ‘tetralogies’ in the extant speeches of 
Antiphon, three groups of four speeches apiece on the same 
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subject, which have come down to us under the designation 
of ‘tetralogies’ though they are also referred to as Noyor povexol 
or speeches in murder cases. They seem to be rhetorical 
exercises, the form of which is determined by an undoubted 
historical fact, and it,is to this that I draw particular attention 
as fully explaining the use of the number four. 

It appears to have been the practice of the Athenian courts 
in many kinds of cases, if not in all, that both parties should be 
heard twice. This is shown in particular cases by such passages 
as Antiphon, zrep) rod yopevrod 770, 5: Demosthenes, xara 
"AdoBou Pf’ 836, 6; mpds "Ovnropa f' 876, 1; apds Maxdptaroy 
1052, 22; card "Odrvpriodepov 1181, 20; and a passage in the 
*Pntopexn apes "AXéEavSpov (1432, b 37) implies that, if not a 
universal practice, it was at any rate general. The author re- 
commends a speaker who has any difficulty in obtaining a hearing 
to say ‘Is it not unreasonable that, when the law directs that 
each party be heard twice, and when you have sworn to judge 
according to the law, you will not hear me even once?’ The 
normal number of speeches was therefore four, and Antiphon 
wrote groups of four accordingly, which deal with fictitious 
cases and were no doubt intended as models for students. 

There are three other features of Athenian procedure, which, 
while they have to be carefully distinguished from this double 
set of speeches, may perhaps throw some light on our inquiry. 
In the first place, if there were more persons than one directly 
concerned in the proceedings on either side, each of them 
was or might be heard separately. Thus two on each side 
would give four speeches, supposing each speaker to have 
spoken once, and two on one side with one on the other would 
give three speeches. In the second place a party to a suit 
might be accompanied by a friend or friends who spoke in his 
support, following as our phrase goes on the same side. Thus 
two parties, each supported by an advocate, would give four 
speeches, or three if only one advocate was employed. The 
speech of Demosthenes on the Crown is of this kind, and the 
speeches of Aeschines, Ctesiphon, and Demosthenes would form 
a group of three. In the third place, when the court had given 
judgment on the case before it, the parties had often to be 
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heard again on the question of the penalty. Two speeches 
on the case and two on the penalty would form another group 
of four’. 

The words mpwrodoyla and Sevreporoyla are used in extant 
works to express, in reference to several of these various cases, 
both the act of speaking first or second and the first or second 
speech. Demades, 178, 25, uses wpwrodoyia. The Greek 
arguments to the speeches against Leptines and Androtion 
use both words. Several of our extant speeches are devrepo- 
Aoylat, and that the word was a good deal used we may infer 
from the several discussions of it, besides that in the Scholia 
to the Androtion, which we find in the Rhetores Graeci (Walz 
Il, pp. 33 and 378: Ill. p. 433: Vi. pp. 3380 and 1310). In 
the first of them the writer gives as one meaning of Seutepo- 
Noyla the case of each party being heard twice, and illustrates 
it by ws elyov al tod *Avtipavros Sevteporoyiat. There is 
also an interesting passage in the IIpoveyoueva trav oracewv 
(Walz vir. 11, or Spengel’s 2uvaywy7 Treyvay, p. 215), in which 
the writer bears witness to the practice of writing fictitious 
orations on both sides of a question: duére evpioxouev Tovds 
pytopas Kal atronoylas xal Karnyoplas mepl tev avTav TroLov- 
pévous, ws Kal 6 ‘Avtipdy exer tHv Sevteporoylay virép Kal 
kata xal wad [varép] mept trav avrdv. In this passage there 
is the various reading rerpaAoylav for Sevreporoyiay. 

Svxatodoyia is another term of like origin and use. (Demades, 
p. 179: “Pnropixn apes ‘AdeEavdpov 1432, b 37: second argument 
to Leptines; and several times in Polybius: dexacoroyeto@as in 
Aeschines, Lysias, Hyperides, &c.) I need hardly mention 
aroxoyla and avriAoyia as similar forensic formations, and 
there are probably others. 

It seems to me extremely probable that Antiphon’s tetra- 
logies did not stand alone, but that compositions of this kind 
were not uncommon in the rhetoric schools of Greece. I may 
refer on this point to the authority of Spengel in his Luvaywy7 
reyvov, who after expressing an opinion that the tetralogies 
of Antiphon formed part of his treatise on the art, goes on 
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to say ‘certo Antiphon primus non erat qui res in utramque 
tractatas sententiam contrariis exponeret orationibus, quod 
disserendi genus posthac veluti proprium quoddam sibi vindi- 
cabant philosophi Academici.’ He thinks the sophists started 
the practice and has no doubt that Tisias and others adopted it. 
He compares the speeches in Thucydides. Apart from the 
express statement of the Greek writer cited above and the 
parallel afforded us by what we find in the Suasoriae and 
Controversiae of the elder Seneca (which prove for Rome the 
practice of rhetoricians arguing both sides of a question), the 
immense importance attached to speaking renders it, I think, 
almost certain that Antiphon’s example, if indeed he set the 
example, would be followed by others, and that many exercises 
intended for models in the art would be published. Nor need 
groups of speeches always have had the fictitious character 
of Antiphon’s tetralogies. Two or more that had been actually 
delivered in any suit might be published together. Indeed we 
have pairs of speeches among those that have come down to us 
as written by Demosthenes. It is likely enough too that the 
rhetorical exercises published in this way were not confined 
to forensic matters, but dealt also with questions that had come, 
or might be supposed to come, before deliberative bodies: 
and into these, as into the others, answers and rejoinders might 
be admitted. Among speeches actually delivered we find two 
natural groups of a somewhat different kind from any I have 
mentioned, the three Olynthiacs and the three or four Philippics. 

Now any group of four speeches, whether identical in 
character with those of Antiphon, or connected together in one 
of the other ways suggested by tlie practice of the courts, or 
formed on any principle of unity, might properly be called 
a tetralogy: and it deserves, I think, to be considered whether | 
this may not have been the original use of the word. We 
cannot say for certain that Antiphon himself made use of it, 
but there is certainly nothing to make us say that he did not. 
He must have needed some word to express the thing, and 
there is no improbability in his having used a word which 
answers the purpose so well, and which was unquestionably 
used for it afterwards. The analogy of the other words I have 
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cited shows it to be a very natural formation, and if it really 
came from this source both parts of it are explained in the 
most simple and satisfactory manner. 

As to the word rpAoyia, there is, no doubt, no such 
instance known of its application to speeches as there is of 
retpadoyla so used in the case of Antiphon; and it is not 
quite easy to find so natural an occasion, real or imaginary, 
for a group of three speeches as that which the regular practice 
of the courts afforded for a group of four. In the Athenian 
ecclesia it seems not to be known whether any one at all had 
the right of speaking more than once. From the practice of 
modern assemblies we might think it likely that the intro- 
ducer of a measure would have the right of reply, but there 
seems to be really no information on the subject. A speech 
in favour followed by a speech against, and enforced by a 
rejoinder, would be a natural exercise for young rhetoricians, 
and might well be called a trilogy. Nor again do we know 
that in courts of justice it was ever open to the prosecutor 
to make a second speech without the defendant being allowed 
the same privilege; but here again our own practice suggests 
that in some cases such a rule may very well have existed. 
We ought also to take into account that the practice of 
assemblies and law-courts in these respects was not necessarily 
uniform in all Greek states, and the rules I have mentioned 
may have existed elsewhere, if not at Athens, and thus served 
to produce or suggest groups of three speeches. Even how- 
ever from the known practice of the Athenian courts we can 
conceive such occasions arising; whenever, that is, there were 
two persons engaged on one side of a suit and one on the other, 
whether the two were both actual parties to it or one of them 
appeared only in the character of an advocate. In such a case, 
when neither party had the right of speaking twice, there 
would be three speeches in all, and that this mght did not 
exist in all cases’ is shown by the words of Demosthenes, 
wep) tapampecBeias, 407, 14, who distinctly says that he will 
‘not have the power of speaking again after Aeschines has 
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replied to him (ov éyye? wera tad? bdwp ovdeis euol). There 
were for example, as I have already said, the three speeches 
of Aeschines against Ctesiphon, Ctesiphon in reply, and Demos- 
thenes technically appearing as advocate of Ctesiphon. Any 
three speeches composed as an exercise in this way might be 
called a trilogy, and if the speeches actually delivered on both 
sides in any case came subsequently to be published or even 
only criticised together, they too might get the name. There 
were also undoubtedly groups of political speeches delivered 
on different occasions, but connected in subject. A trilogy of 
this kind we have in the Olynthiacs, and a trilogy or tetralogy 
in the Philippics. 

It is then no unreasonable supposition that the critics of 
the third and following centuries were familiar with groups — 
of speeches. If there were no others of the kind, at least they 
knew those of Antiphon, and very probably knew them by 
the name of tetralogy. Is it too bold a conjecture that this 
natural arrangement of speeches suggested to them a conven- 
lent arrangement of plays, or that at any rate they may have 
borrowed from oratory the words by which groups were de- 
scribed; that the earlier of them put together and criticised 
together the various tragedies that a poet had written on 
different parts of ‘the same subject, and that this passed 
gradually into a belief that the plays had been actually com- 
posed and acted together? If the words rpiAoyia and rerpa- 
Noyla were really used of plays by Aristarchus and other 
comparatively early critics, this need not imply that they 
thought the plays were put on the stage together. It might 
very well mean only that the plays had a certain connexion 
of subject. But when they had been thus classified, when 
they were spoken of as forming tetralogies and trilogies, when 
perhaps in some cases special names like Oresteia, Oedipodeia, 
Lycurgeia, had been given to the groups, the by no means 
critical scholars of a later day came to fancy that the group 
had been the original composition of the poet and not the 
artificial arrangement of their own predecessors. 

_If we may trust our information, this is exactly and step for « 
step what happened in the case of another kind of literature. 
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Diogenes Laertius 111. 61 tells us that some authorities, of 
whom Aristophanes the grammarian was one, distributed many 
of the dialogues of Plato into trilogies, while they left others 
standing by themselves without any arrangement. There is no 
reason to think that they meant this for more than a convenient 
classification or had any idea of asserting that Plato published his 
dialoguesin threes. He tells us also (111. 56) that Thrasyllus, who 
lived probably about the beginning of our era between two and 
three centuries later, arranged the works of Plato (as he did also 
those of Democritus, Ix. 36) in tetralogies. But Thrasyllus 
went further than this; for, if Diogenes is to be believed, he 
said that Plato had himself published them in tetralogies (cara 
THY Tpayixny Tetparoylay éxdodvat avtoy Tovs Siadoyous). If 
we suppose Diogenes to be misrepresenting him, the passage 
still proves how easily the mistake might be made, and that 
Diogenes himself had no idea of scouting as preposterous the 
theory which he attributed to Thrasyllus. 

This parallel between the works of Plato (with whom per- 
haps Democritus may be joined) and those of the tragic poets 
in respect of the treatment they received at the hands of late 
critics may perhaps be carried a little farther, and that in a 
somewhat curious way. We notice that Aristophanes arranged 
the dialogues in trilogies and Thrasyllus in tetralogies. Now the 
scholia to Aristophanes the poet have a curious and at present 
unexplained passage about the Oresteia of Aeschylus, on which 
it is possible that this may throw light. Commenting on é 
‘Opeoteias in Frogs, 1155, the Scholiast says in the words already 
quoted for another purpose retpadoyiar hépovar rv Opécrecav 
ait diackarias "Ayapéuvova, Xondpcpovs, Evpevidas, Upwréa 
aatuptxov. “Aplorapyos nat ’AmoAXwvios Tpidoylay Aéyouar 
xopis Tov catupixav. When we set this side by side with the 
two arrangements of Plato, does it not suggest that various 
arrangements of tragedies were made at different times by 
various authorities with or without the belief that they corre- 
sponded to real representations on the stage? It looks also as 
if earlier critics had grouped together in trilogies the tragedies 
only and later ones had added satyrical plays: but this is per- 
haps too much to build on a few words, though it would be a 
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strict parallel to what seems to have been done in the case of 
Plato, where the trilogy system preceded the tetralogy. 

I must anticipate one objection that may be made to the 
theory now put forward. It may be said, ‘if you suppose the 
critics to have distributed the tragedies into groups and the 
belief to have grown up afterwards that the groups were acted, 
how do you account for the statement in Suidas that Sophocles 
produced. single plays and not tetralogies? If it had been 
merely a matter of subsequent classification, the tragedies of 
Sophocles, for instance the two Oedipuses and the Antigone, 
might no doubt have been distributed into groups as much as 
those of Aeschylus. As they were not, we must infer that the 
grouping was done not by the critics but by the poets them- 
selves, This argument is not as strong as it seems. Without 
pressing now the point, which would be a perfectly legitimate 
one, that an unsupported statement in Suidas is worth very 
little, I may point out that the passage is generally misinter- 
preted, as Suidas does not say that Sophocles never produced 
tetralogies. His words are 7p£e rob Spaya mpos Spada aywvi- 
CecBat adda pn TetTparoyiav. ‘He began the practice. Now 
to say that a man was the first to do a thing does not amount 
to saying that he never did anything else. If we had been told 
that Phrynichus was the first tragic poet who wrote what we 
should call a historical play, by what logic could we have 
inferred that all his plays were historical? Aristotle says 
Agathon began the practice of having mere éuBoruua by way 
of choral odes: are we to understand necessarily that all his 
odes were of this character? Sophocles, it is said, introduced 
the third actor: does it follow that three actors must have been 
‘needed for all his plays?) The statement in Suidas then need 
not prevent us from thinking that many and perhaps most of 
the plays of Sophocles were supposed to have formed parts of 
tetralogies. It is a difficulty in the way of the ordinary theory, 
but it presents no difficulty to a new one, because we can easily 
imagine that some of the tragedies declined to come into a 
symmetrical arrangement and were left by the arrangers to 
stand singly, exactly in the way in which according to Diogenes 
Laertius some of the dialogues of Plato were put into trilogies 
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by Aristophanes and others, and the rest put ‘one by one and 
without order.’ The imperfect classification was afterwards 
transformed into a dramatic innovation on the poet’s own 
part. 

One remark remains to be made. It would be wrong to 
estimate the probability of any such suggestion as this paper 
contains without allowing for the enormous difficulties involved 
in the common theory. I have not been trying to discard a 
theory against which nothing can be said in favour of one 
which (I freely admit) rests on but scanty evidence. The ques- 
tion we have to consider is this: supposing the common theory 
to be a mistake, can we account for the origin of the mistake in 
any plausible manner, and can we trace to any more probable 
source the words round which the myth has gathered? 


HERBERT RICHARDS. 


NOTES ON PLACIDUS (ED. DEUERLING). 


i. 13. Altilitate ab alendo, id est ipsa res quae alitur. 

For altihitate, which can scarcely be mght, Koch proposed 
altils dote, from Nonius, but this does not seem to suit the inter- 
pretation. I would suggest that this is one of those instances, 
which frequently occur in glossaries, where two glosses have 
been confused into one, and read, 

Aetatem, diu. 

Alttle, ab alendo, &c. 

Aetatem and altile being much alike might easily be con- 
fused, and the compound word altiltate arise out of the two. 

This is, I think, supported by Nonius Lxx11. 15, where we 
have Aetatem, positum pro saepe ac diu, with a quotation from 
the Asinaria of Plautus, followed immediately by the gloss 
Altile, non solum pingue, ab alendo, verum etiam opulentum, 
illustrated from the Cistellaria of Plautus. A large number of 
the glosses in Placidus are Plautine, and it seems possible that 
this may be the case here. 

Iv. 19. Accimtres, equos celeres. 

Is it possible that we should read, Accipitret equos, laceret, 
said of some wild animal attacking a team of horses? Gellius 
19. 7. 11, tells us that Laevius used accipitret for laceret, and if 
the gloss had run originally as I suggest, it would almost infalli- 
bly have been corrupted into its present form. 

XxXxix. 20. Lquirium, multitudo collecta et im unum con- 
gregata.. 

I would suggest that this is another instance where two 
glosses have been confused. We find in Paulus 81. 12, a gloss 
beginning, equiria ludi, in Varro L. L. vi. 18, another equira 
ab equorwm cursu. Again Festus 330. 19 has a gloss on the 
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word spira, Ennius quidem hominum multitudinem ita appellat, 
cum ait: spiras legionibus nexunt. | 

Might not the glosses in Placidus have run? 

Equiria, luds. 

Espira, multttudo collecta &c. 

Spira is written espira with the prosthetic e, and placed 
under the letter H, as in Isid. x. 153, Iscurra comes under the 
letter J, and as in Placidus himself caculabor and lactatus have 
been corrupted to jaculabor and jactatus, and placed under J, 
Plac, 58. 17 and 59. 22. 

The Mss. vary between Hquirium, equiniam, exquinam, 
equininam and ecquina. 

XLII. 1. eate, esse. 

Might the correct reading be exte, ext; eate, meaning, take 
yourself off? cf. Plac. 8. 14, Apasxte in drerectum. 

ib. 2. Falla, [facili] fallacia a fuco dicta. For fuco the 
Mss. vary between fuco, fauco, faueo, and faneo. I propose a 
fando dicta, which is nearer the Mss. and is the etymology 
given by Isidore x. 105, Fallax, quod fando, id est loquendo, 
deciprat. 

L. 22. Heliton heros apud Latinos nullus est. Helicon 
should, I think, be read. Isidore xvi. 8. 11, says, Haec juga (of 
Parnassus) a duobus fratribus Cytheron et Helicon appellantur. 
Nam Helicon dictus ab Helicone fratre Citheronts. 

LV. 10. Incubstus, dicitur ab incumbendo, sive jacendo, sive 
altena optando. 

The Mss. vary between alieno and aliena ; optando, aptando 
and cuptendo. 

I propose, Incubus, dicitur ab incwmbendo, sive jacendo, sive 
mulveres stuprando. 

Isidore vit. 11. 103, has, Incubi, dicuntur ab uncumbendo, 
hoc est stuprando. Saepe enim existunt etiam mulrveribus. 

Muleres is palaeologically almost the same as alvena, u and 
a, and n and r being constantly confused, while m is often 
dropped, and es or 7s changed into a; stuprando, also would 
explain the variants aptando, optando and cupiendo. 

LIx. 5. In fermento est iter infermentari id est taciter 
dissumulanter intra serunt. 
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May the true reading be? In fermento est, dicitur (?) ira 

fermentatur, id est tacite et dissimulanter intra se Servet. In fer- 
' mento est, is used by Plautus in the sense of rene In @ passion, 
Cas. 1. 5. 17, 


Nunc in fermento tota est, ita turget miha, 


éra and in are confused in the Harleian Ms. of Nonius, where 
deorum inmissum stands for deorwm ira missum, fermentart 
may well have arisen from the abbreviated form of the passive 
Jermentat’, and fermentum is derived by Isidore from fervor, 
xx. 2. 19, Fermentum a fervore nuncupatum. 

Lx. 22. Lacessam, vocabo. I would suggest that we 
should read Lacessam provocabo, which was read as pro vocabo, 
and the pro then omitted. Non. 133. 29, has, Lacessere, positum 
provocare, and Serv. on pugnamque lacessunt, Aen. Vv. 429 has 
provocant potius quam gerunt. 

ib. 26. IJnmitasses, conlocasses. 

The Mss. have Limasses, conlocasses, which is night. Non. 
334, 12, has, limare etiam dicitur conjungere, Caecilius Paust- 
macho, Hoc a te postulo Ne cum meo gnato posthac limassis 
(limasses Mss.) caput. 

LXvI. 19. Masto, malo. 

The Mss. vary between Masio, Massio and Matiano; and 
mato, malo and mallo. 

Paulus 136. 1 has a gloss, Maesius, lingua Osca mensis Matus, 
and Isid. xvit. 7. 3 has Malum Matianum a loco vocatwm, unde 
prius advectum est. I conjecture that the two glosses have been 
confused in Placidus, and that we should read, Maesio, maio, 
and Matiano, malo, which would account for the forms malo and 


mallo. 


NOTES ON GELLIUS (ED. HERTZ). 


mu. 3.5. Nam [olim] me puero venter erat solarium. The 
Mss. have, Nam me puero. Bentley, in his copy of Gellius, 
preserved in the British Museum, conjectured nam me puerulo, 
which is, I should think, certainly right, as diminutives are 
constantly changed in Mss. 
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mr. 6.2. Non deorsum palma cedit nec intra flectitur, 
for intra I would read in terram, i.e. intra, the abbreviated 
form. 

v. 12.1. in antiquis spectationibus. 

For spectationibus I suggest comprecationibus, i.e. cprecationt- 
bus, cf. Gell. x111. 23, Comprecationes deum tmmortalium. 

vi. 3. 30. vel occupands vel deferendt. 

Should not defendendi be read for deferend?, which makes 
no sense, while defendendi would naturally be used of maintain- 
ing, as opposed to occupandt, seizing, a position ? 

ib. 9.17. descendidit. Bentley suggests descecendit, on the 
analogy of scicidit, and 18 infra, 


quomodo mammae mihi Descecenderant. 


ib. 17. 10. fortiterque tnnoaium vocare adversum adver- 
sarios. Bentley suggests wnnoxiwm stare, which restores the 
metre, and makes sense. 

vit. 1. 6. quo motus a te datus tulerit. Bentley’s Mss. 
give modus, which would seem to be right; cf. supra, Sed cwm 
modus et impetus. 

xu. 5.7. exploratior commodorumque dilectus. Should we 
not read commodorum incommodorumque dilectus? The present 
text will hardly construe, and the eye might easily pass from 
the first to the second commodorwm. 

ib. 12. 4. dxotvovdntot, Bentley conjectured dvotxovdunror. 


x1. 8.2. win rebus comminus noscendis. | 

Bentley’s Mss. give communum (comunt), from which I con- 
jecture communibus (comunib.), the res communes of daily life 
being opposed to the rhetoricae and dialecticae disciplinae. 

ib. 23. 16. Cum quidem Marti es wm conubium data. 
Should we not read Mavorti, which corrects the metre, and 
might readily be corrupted to Marts? 

ib. 25. 20. miranda mortis tteratione. Bentley suggests 
miseranda for miranda. 

ib. 30. 6. Specie venusta ore [aeque] atque ocults pernigris. 
The Mss. have ore atque oculis pernigris both here and Plaut. 
Poen. v. 2. 151, from which the passage comes. Bentley con- 
jectured crine atque oculis pernigris, which seems convincing. 
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XV. 22. 1. e utendi regendique exercitus. Should we not 
read eludendi regendique? A slight alteration, which seems to 
suit the context much better than the present reading. 

ib. 29. 2. nomen est Juliwm. Bentley suggests Gelliwm 
for Juliwm. 

XVI. 1.3. priore tempore antiquiorque est. Bentley's Mss. 
have prior tempore, rightly I should think. 

ib. 2. 6.. Nam qui facere non desinit, non id necessarto 
eham fecit. Bentley’s Mss. have desiit, which seems right. 

ib. 10.15. Assiduus dictus aut ab assiduis ab aere dando. 
Hertz omits ab assidiuis. I would suggest that we should read 
aut ab asse, 1d est, ab aere dando. Paulus 9. 10, has a gloss on 
assiduus, alit eum ab asse dando vocatum eaxistimarunt. 

XVI. 8. 7. sensim atque summissim rideremus. Bentley’s 
Mss. give swmmussim, which is, I should fancy, right. Paulus 
299. 3, has a gloss, summusst murmuratores, from which swm- 
mussim might be easily formed. 

ib. 21.36. sub jugo misst. Bentley's Mss. give sub jugum. 


NOTES ON NONIUS (ED. QUICHERAT). 


1. 16. emigrarunt. The Harleian has emigrarent as the first 
reading. Is not this right? The husband is saying, if my wife 
would only go, what a number of annoyances would go with her. 

i. 9, and 12. velitarx. The Harleian has velitare, which 
Ribbeck also reads. 

Iv. 7. ediat. Ribbeck reads em dim, nightly, I should think, 
The Harleian has é dizi, which would stand either for em or est. 

v. 11. helluo widv Séras. The Harleian has helio mioa- 
eris (?). Bentley, in his copy preserved in the British Museum, 
conjectures helopolites. 

ib. 22. ib. u. The Harleian has lb. 1, which L. Mueller 
also reads. | 

- vit. 5. dicta a nautis. The Harleian has dicta a naucits. 
May nausea be the proper reading? Festus, 165, has Nauteam 
—a nave ductum nomen, quia nauseam facit. 
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x. 3. Bpade’s. The Harleian has burdos. I propose 
Bapéeis, which corresponds more closely to the quotation from 
Homer, Bapdioro: pév yap, &c.; and Paul. 34. 10, has Bardus 
a Graeco, quod illr Bapdvs dicunt. 

ib, 21. cum tndomitis [his] moribus. I conjectured indo- 
mitis cum moribus, which Ribbeck has. 


XI. 12. torialim et torialium [dicr stragulum] designator 
est. Is not the proper reading? Toralium proprietatis designator 
est. This formula occurs often in Nonius. 

ib. 15. lecticam quis involvebant segestria appellabant. The 
Harleian has gut involvebant. I suggest lecticam qut involvebant, 
segestriam appellabant; cf. Varro L. L. v. 166, qui lecticam invol- 
vebant—segestriam appellabant. 


XII. 1. wa passa pensil. The Harleian has for its first 
reading wna passa pensili. May not this be right? 


ib. 18. novt non inscitulam, &c. The Harleian has novi 
non instituram ancillunam vespere et vestispicam. Ribbeck 
reads 
novi non inscitulam 
Ancillulam vestrae hic erae vestispicam. 
I suggest 
novt non inscitulam 
Ancillulam unam vestrae erae vestispicam, 


which would account for the reading ancillunam. 

ib. 21. torqueat vestispicam. The Harleian has torqueat, ut 
vestispicam, which should be right. 

XV. 13. enodat patri. The Harleian has for its first read- 
ing pater. Should we not read? Gnato ordinem omnem ut 
dederit enodat pater. 

XVII 11. pennata. The Harleian has pinnata, which is also 
read by Ribbeck. 7 : 

ib. 19. seneca. The Harleian has senica here, and line 22, 
which Ribbeck also reads, in 20 however it has seneca. 

ib, 30. potest. This is the first reading of the Harleian. 

XvlIL 21. Una affert. For wna the Harleian gives wnwm, 
which was also conjectured by Scaliger. 
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xx. 7. tractum a «dérrtw. The Harleian has a clope. Is 
not a «Ao7m7 right? 

xx. 4. db. vil jactart. The Harleian has hb. VII actarz. 
We should read hb. v1 jactart with L. Mueller. 

ib. 12. glisco gaudio. The Harleian has gliscor, which 
Ribbeck also gives. 

Xxi. 2. canes ferarwm. The Harleian has canes dicuntur 
ferarum. 

ib. 9. non a largitia [quae] tgnota erat. The Harleian has 
nonam largiatia ignota erat. 

ib. 11. tum largitio multis ignara. The Harleian has 
agnota. Sallust, Bello Jugurthino cir, has tum largitio multis 
agnorata erat (Dietsch.). I propose non a largitia, sed consen- 
tientes, omitting ignota erat, and below, multis ignorata erat, 
like Sallust. The ignota erat in 9 is inserted, I believe, 
from 12, and the two forms tgnara and ignota represent the 
original zgnorata. | 

XxIv. 6. tantwm in nomine. The Harleian has tantum 
modo wn nomine with Orelli. 

Xxv. 1. cauponem. The Harleian has coponem. May not 
this be right? Varro is fond of the forms in o instead of au. 

XXVIL 8. non rediret. The Harleian has ni rediret, which 
L. Mueller also reads. 

ib. 14. x@vecov in exodio. The Harleian has xovecov 
exodium. Should we not read xwveiv ad exodium? Placidus 
9. 14 has a gloss on ad exodium. 

1b. 19. putus purgatus est dictus. The Harleian has putus 
est dictus, with a marginal note, putus, purgatus, from which 
purgatus has found its way into Quicherat’s Paris Ms. 

xxvu. 11. The Harleian has dianaretae, not dianarctae. 

Xxx. 27. hb. xxvii. ~The Harleian has xxvii, which 
Mueller also reads, 

XXXII, 21. ib. xvi. The Harleian has xxvii, as also 
Mueller. 


XXXIV. 17. vacillare, 20 vacillante. The Harleian reads vac- 
cillare, vaccillante, which Lachmann proposes, Lucret. 111. 508. 


ib. 18. fessi. The Harleian has defesst. 
Journal of Philoloyy. vow. X1. 6 
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XXXVI. 22, lib. xvurt1. The Harleian has xxviu, Mueller 
XXvil, rightly, I should think, as this suits the order of - 
quotation generally adopted by Nonius. 

xxxvul. 6. Malthas veteres, &c. 8. quem Maltham. 

The Harleian reads Maltas and Maltam, so Paul. 135, 
Malta dicitur a Graecis pix cum cera mista. 

ib. guast padOaxovs. The Harleian reads malacus. I pro- 
pose paraxovs. Cf. Porphyrio, Hor. Sat. 1. 2. 25, Maltha enom 
panraxds dicitur. 

XXXVI. 11. dictt Lucilius. The Harleian has dint Lu- 
ctlius, which should be right. 

XXXIX. 22 and 25. The Harleian has ordiri as the first 
reading. 

xL. 12. The Harleian has tntimre here, and in line 14; in 
line 16, tentinat. 

Should we not read Tintinire et tintinare? Tintinare is 
presupposed in tintinnaculum and tintinat, and is supported by 
Paul. 365, Tintinnire et tintinnabant Naevius diatt pro sonitu 
tintinnabuls. 

XL. 9. quia vitae. The Harleian has quae vitae as the 
first reading, which might be right. 

ib. 25. mulctaeque dictione. For dictione the Harleian has 
ditione as the first reading. In the parallel passage in Isidore, 
Origines x. 156 (Arev.), two 9th century Mss. in the British 
Museum have respectively multaque editione, and multamque 
edituonem, and Professor Nettleship tells me that editione is 
read in a Ms. of Isidore in the Oriel Library. May not 
multaeque editione possibly stand, as meaning by the publica- 
tion or proclamation of a fine ? 

XLIV. 8. loqueris aut a balatu. 

I suggest, aut [a Graeco Brak aut] a balatu. 

Paul. 34 has Blaterare—quod a Graeco Brak originem 
ducit. Professor Nettleship has also made the same sug- 
gestion. 

XLV. 3. regione. The Harleian has religione. 

ib. 5. Nolo ilam causam habere. The Harleian reads 
Nolo illam habere causam, with the editors of Plautus. 

ib. 6. sed a verbis. The Harleian has sed et a verbis. 
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XLVI. 1. unde inferum recte dict potest. For inferum the 
Mss. have infertur, or quod infertur. The Harleian quod in- 
Jertur, which I believe to be right. This agrees with the 
sense required by the example from Varro, and is supported by 
Paul. 112. 5, Inferiae, sacrificia quae dis manibus inferebant; 
and Isidore, Orig. xIv. 9. 10 and 11, Inferus appellatur eo 
quod infra sit. Philosophi autem dicunt—quod animae hinc 
aba ferantur. I would suggest that we should read either, 
Inferum ab imo...nihil ; vel quod infertur, unde recte potest dict, 
in which case an example corresponding to the first explanation 
has fallen out; or Inferum, quod infertur, unde, &c., omitting 
the first explanation altogether, which may be a marginal 
gloss, introduced possibly from Isidore. 

XLVI. 5. quod sentbus exhibetur. Is it possible that si- 
lentibus should be read for senibus ? 

Senbus makes no sense, and silentibus is supported by 
Paul. 295. 2, Silecernium, dictum quia—ts jam silentiwm cer- 
neret. 

ib. 14, et amranavroicos. 

The Harleian has something, which may be EIA- 
IITAAANTOI cocedones, the first three letters of the second 
word, though written in Roman characters, being part of the 
Greek word. It is impossible to say definitely what the Greek 
letters may be, as A, L, M are made precisely alike in the 
Harleian, AA might stand for two A’s, two L’s, or one M. 
Buecheler suggests ¢Aavddwrae which I can scarcely believe 
to be right. I am inclined to suggest yappaxocro, the EI] 
may represent yw and the other letters fit in very fairly. 
‘pappaxdovor occurs again in a passage from the same Satire 
of Varro, Non. 214. 26, written ipsam marcoswe in Roman 
characters, which approaches still more closely to the Greek 
characters here, and a word of this meaning seems to be 
suggested by the expression, wt turba incendant annonam. Cf. 
also Varro, Sat. Inc. 585 (ed. Buecheler). 

ib. 17. kawem. The Harleian has lizam here, and 61. 6, 
below, which is surely right. This form also occurs Isid, 
20. 2. 22, Inaa enum aqua dicitur. 

ib. 21. ’Oxnpara enim, &. Should not this be rejected 
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as a gloss? The expression, quod velicula praebeat, seems 
to suggest that Nonius connected parochus with mapéxew. 

ib. 23. erat. The Harleian reads eri. 

XLIX. 1. Trossuli dicti sunt torosult. The first reading 
of the Harleian is, Zrossuli equites Romani dicti trossuli dicts 
sunt torosulr. I suggest, Trossuli, equites Romani, dicts sunt 
torosuli. The words dicti trossuli represent a marginal gloss 
Trossuli equites Romani dicti, part of which has been absorbed 
into the text. Cf Paul. 367. 20, Trossult equites dicti, &c. 
Professor Nettleship has also suggested this. 

L. 3. utuntur rustict cum tritae fruges eriguntur. The 
Harleian reads rustici utuntur cum tritas fruges erigunt. 

ib. 12. rerum humanarum. The Harleian reads rerum divi- 
narum, rightly, so Gellius 1. 18. 1. 

ib. 13. atras furentur. The Harleian has atras facilius 
furentur, again agreeing with Gellius l.c. 

ib. 19. véros dictum ab. The Harleian has gui graece voros 
dicitur ab, rightly it would seem. 

LI. 3, pem, penus, vel penoris. .The Harleian has pent 
vel penoris, omitting penus. So Gellius Iv. 1, 2. 

Lil. 21. antiquitas prudens. The Harleian has antiquitatis | 
prudens. May not the right reading be poswt antiquitatis 
prudens, Plautus ? 

The words from ut ab aspectu—facies, as also mrpdcwrov 
ad est os, are, I believe, a gloss introduced from Gellius x111. 30. 
Gellius has guidam faciem putant os tantum...quod Graect 
mpoowrov dicunt, quando sit forma omns—a faciendo dicta, 
ut ab aspectu species, et a fingendo figura. 

Li. 8. dici. The Harleian has dicta. 

ib. 10. constitionem. The Mss. have consitionem. Gellius 
XvI. 5. 10 (Hertz), consistionem, which I would suggest here. 

ib. 16. dixerint. The Mss. have dixertt, which is surely 
right. 

ib. 20. bidentes. The Mss. have bidentis. I conjectured 
bidenti, which Ribbeck has. 

Liv. 3. et quasi [a] fetura quadam. The first reading of 
the Harleian gives et quasi fetura quadam, which is surely 
right. 
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ib. 5. fetus fecunditas. The Harleian has fetus et fecun- 
ditas rightly. 

LV. 4. solebant. The Harleian has solent. 

ib. 19. The Harleian has erat, not erant. In this line 
alone it gives colina, elsewhere culina. May not colina be 
right here, as Varro is connecting it with colere ? 

LVI. 3. guod dict. The Harleian has quod aut dict, 
which should be right. 

LVI. 17. Plaut.in Amph. uno. The Harleian gives Plaut. 
an Amph. id probat dicens, uno. 

ib. 20. Remulco trahere. The Mss. give remulcare. I 
would suggest Remulco dictum. Remulco, was, I believe; taken 
for a verb, and altered into the infinitive. This is supported 
by Fest. 279, Remulco est cum scaphae (2) remis navis magna 
trahitur. There is a still stronger instance of a similar cor- 
ruption, Non. 98. 9, where Ribbeck has restored devoro for devo- 
vero, the fut. perf. of devoveo, in place of the corrupt devorare, 
absumere, eripere. I would call special attention to this, as a 
striking instance of the way in which the text has béen de- 
praved by marginal glosses. 

Lv. 27. The first reading of the Harleian is adolet cum, 
not adoletque. 

LIX. 3. accersitt. The Harleian has accensiti, by the first 
hand, which is surely right. 

ib. 20. manu assuetum. The Harleian has mansuetum. I 
suggest manu suetum. 

LxIL 11. Heredii. All the Mss. give herediolt, which I 
would suggest to be right, and would alter herediwm in the 
passage from Varro to herediolum. The dimimutive is much 
more likely to have been altered than wice versa, and is sup- 
ported by Columella praef. § 18, ad quatuor jugerum anitum 
herediolum redverit, and Plac. 52. 3, Herediolum, possessvunculam. 
Paul. 99. 19, has Heredium, praediwm parvulum. Should we 
not read Herediolum here? The praediwm parvulum, like the 
possessiunculam in Plac., seems to suggest a diminutive. 

Lx. 6. lixzem. The Mss. rightly give lxam. Cf. supr. 
48. 17. 

ib. 16. confluges ubi. Buecheler conjectured Conflugae. 
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Ribbeck reads conflugae cult. I can scarcely believe the change 
to be right. Festus 40. 10 has Conflages dicuntur loca, in quae 
ventt confligunt. Isid. xIv. 8. 27, Confrages, loca, in quae venti 
sese frangunt. Would it not be rather rash to change all three, 
and if one will stand, why not the others ? 

LX. 5. ad normam. The Harleian reads ad lineam. 

ib. 23. pastillos. The Harleian gives pastillas. May not 
pastilla be right? This is supported by Fest. 25.1, Pastillum in 
sacris lib genus rotundi, and Charisius, p. 87 (Keil), hoc pas- © 
tillum, ut Varro dicit. 

LXxIv. 15. hb. v. The Harleian gives uu.- The passage is 18 
Varro L. L. vi. 47. 

ib. 26. contextus. The Harleian has contextum, rightly, I 
believe. Ribbeck reads contextumst. 

ib. 27. vel juge ducta. The Harleian gives re longe ducta. 

ib. 28. propagare, id est, genus. The Harleian gives propa- 
gare genus, omitting zd est. 

LXV. 2. promiare extendere. The Harleian gives promicare 
est extendere. 

ib. 7. Hune genuit. The Harleian reads Ut genuit, by the 
first hand. 

ib. 27. prsciculosque. The Harleian gives pisciculasque not 
pisculosque. 

LXvIi. 4. Eacordes concordesque. The Harleian gives excordes 
concordesvae. I suggest, excordes, concordes, vaecordes. The first 
hand also omits vecordes in line 9. 

LXviI. 12. Farectatoe,&c. The Harleian has parectatum. 

ib. 14. The Harleian reads, unde parectato et calumiac bar- 
bula prima. The Leyden Ms. unde parectato ecalami ac b. p., 
with an erasure of three or four letters after calami. Should 
we not read calamistra ac ? 

ib. 16. parectaton. So the Harleian. 

ib. 17. parectatoe. Here the Harleian has parentacte. The 
Leyden Ms. has praeutactae, here, and praeutacton line 16. I 
believe parentactoe to be correct. Parectatoe gives no adequate 
sense, and Suidas has the following gloss on the word mapév- 
rakis 3 1) TOY avopolwv trapévOects, oloy émrALTa@V pos w>Widovs, 
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) wWirev pos omdiras. It might thus be naturally used of 
young men newly admitted to the society of their seniors. I 
would read then Parentactoe, &c. Lucilius, lib. v1m11, 
Unde parentactoe calamistra ac barbula prima, 
which restores the metre. 
Idem XXVIII. (xxvull, L. Mueller, xx tuwm, Mss.) 
Ephebum quendam quem parentacton vocant. 
Varro, Parentactoe adsunt, &c. 

LXVIIL 12. hostium tum jam. The Harleian has hostiwm 
jam, omitting tum. 

ib. 18. ‘abstemius est. I would read abstemius est vino ab- 
stinens ... Abstemius «mo scit, the eye of the copyist passing 
from the first to the second abstemius. Cf. Gell. x. 23, aetatem 
abstemias egisse, hoc est vino semper abstinuisse. 

LXIX. 4. quasi adipatae. The Harleian has tanquam. 

ib. 8. Assentirt. The Harleian has assentire. 

LXXI. 1. deportatum. The Harleian reads portatum. 

ib. 20. abortiat. The Mss. have abortu, for which I propose 
abortet. This form is found in Varro R. R. 11. 4.15, fiert ut 
abortet. 

Lxxi. 7. Amolimini, &. The Mss. have amolimini est 
recedite vel tollite, which I believe to be right. Cf. 75. 28, 
age, age, amolire, amitte, cave vestem attigas, where amolire 
méans recede, and here too the first three examples correspond 
to the meaning recedite, which stands first in the gloss. 

_ Uxxiv. 3. Lob. xxvin. Lib. xxviii is the reading of the 
Harleian, and is adopted by Mueller. 

ib, 23. Possim. The Harleian reads Possum. 

ib. 29. accepso. The Harleian has accepso not accepto. 

LXXvi. 4. eaxta. The Harleian reads exta not extra. 

ib. 14. praesentibus nobis et absentibus nobis. The Har- 
leian reads praesentibus et absentibus nobis. 

LXXVIIL 7. omnis in una Res hominis bulga, &c. The Har- 
leian gives omnis in una seti homibus bulga haec devincta certo 
est. I conjectured, omnis in unast Spes homini bulga, bulga haec 
devincta lacerto est, and Mueller has the same. 

ib. 30. quid est tstuc. The first reading of the Harleian is 
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Quid prodest istuc te blaterare atque oblogui, which completes 
both sense and metre. 

LXXIx. 2. Desine blaterare. The Harleian has Caectlius, 
tmnide, sine blanditie. I conjecture that Blandities has vanished 
_ after blateres, and that we should read, inserting a new gloss, 

Blandities. Caecilius Hymnide, 
Sine blanditie nil agit 
In amore inermus. 

ib. 15. bipennis ut. The Harleian gives bipinnis et. 

ib. 17. at nos. The Harleian reads unnos, with an erasure 
of one letter before the u. 

ib. 18. bipennes. The Harleian has bipinnis here, and 
bipinnem line 20. 


LXxx. 9. Baiulum. The Harleian has baiolum twice, 
rightly I should think. Cf. Paul. 35. 8, Bazolos dicebant, &c. 

ib. 18. Vergilius burim. The Harleian has in burim, which 
is supported by Plac. 57. 11, In burim, an curvationem. 

LXXxI. 15. Rem disperdit is the reading of the Harleian. 

ib. 37. Troginw caliz. Bentley conjectured avdpoyuvos 
mwannae. 

LXxxul. 24, The Harleian has Varro colwmna. 


LXXxIv. 5. observabam pallium adservabam. The Harleian 
has adservabam pallium observabam. I suggest In conspicillo 
adservabam pallium, omitting observabam as a gloss on ad- 
servabam. 

ib. 6. Colustra, &c. The Harleian, first hand, has Columnum 
lacconere giumere mammis. Lucil. lib. vit., Beram insulam 
fomento omnicolore. Colustra, Laberius, &c. I believe that no 
less than three glosses are confused here, and propose as the 
first gloss 

Columna, a columine. Lucil. lib. vit., Beram (?) insulam (?) 
fomento (?) omnicolore [columna]. Omnicolore colustra must 
surely be wrong. Mueller gives Beram as the first reading of 
the Leyden Ms. Glosses on columna are found, Paul. 55. 5, 
Columnae dictae, quod culmina sustineant. Isid. xv. 8. 14, 
Columnae, quibus pondus totius fabricae erigitur. Plac. 19.1, 
Columen, sustentaculum, quia a columna fit. 
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The second gloss will be 
Colustra, lac concretum in mammis. 
Laberius in Vargine, 
Stquidem, mea colustra, fretus fecisset. This is also Ribbeck’s 
reading. The lac concretum has been confused with the a 
columine above. The Mss. give after Virgine 
Si quidem mea colustra fretus terris studere 
Fecisset sumere aquam ex fonte. 


Comparing Non. 547. 23, Creterra est quam nunc situlam vocant. 
Naevius Lycurgo, 
Nam ut ludere laetantes inter se vidimus 
Praeter amnem creterris sumere aquam ex fonte, 


I conjecture that the third gloss may have run 


Creterra [a cratere], Naevius Lycurgo, 
Ludere...creterris sumere aquam ex fonte. 


Studere seems to represent the ludere, terris the creterris of 
547. May fretus also be a dittography of creterris? A gloss on 
creterra occurs Paul. 53. 10, Creterra vocabulum trahitur a 
cratere, quod est vas vini, from which I borrow a cratere. 

ib. 26. Quaeve Adrasto. The Harleian has Que u eat graio, 
which rather supports Ribbeck’s Quaeve adgnatio. 


LXXXVI. 2. quid sit. The Harleian gives que corrected to 
gut. We should read qui sit, with the Edd. of Plaut. 

ib. 4. popult Roman. The Harleian reads popult Romant 
lb. I. 

ib. 9. ocult mht. The Harleian, first hand, has oculs mez. 

ib. 12. The Harleian has succussatoris. 

ib. 18. Casnares senes. The Harleian has carnales sedulas, 
and this is pretty much the reading of all the Mss. Is it possi- 
ble that two glosses have been confused here again? May it 
originally have run? Carnala edulia. Lucil. Satyr. lib. 11, 
: Ut lurcaretur lardum et carnalia furtum 

Conficeret, 


cf. Non. x. 27, where the Harleian reads carnalia as also 
545. 11. 
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Casnares senes, &c. Just above, LXXXVI. 11, there is a quo- 
tation from Lucilius, Satires, book 01., followed by two from 
Varro, as would be the case here. 

ib. 21. hebete stulto. The Harleian gives hebets et stulto. 

LXXXVII. 14. reddimus. The Harleian gives reddidimus. 

ib. 18. cognomine est. The Mss. have cognomen est. Should 
we not read cognomines, ejusdem nominis? This is supported by 
the example where the Mss. give 

lets unum genus, 
Cognominationis morborum cognominis. 
Ribbeck 
pleberum genus, 
Cognationes morborum cognomies. 


LXxxvul. 4. Sed hi. The Harleian gives est haec. May 
the true reading be iste? 

ib. 17. canicas a pulte et. Should we not read canwcas 
ac pultem e? For mangonis the Harleian gives magconie. 

LXXxIx. 11. The Harleian, first hand, gives his. 

xc. 11. extemplo. The first reading of the Harleian is 
exemplo, which Scaliger suggested. 

xc. 18. conjunctt congermanitate. The Harleian has con- 
quneti et congerminati, which is surely right. 

xcr. 24. The Harleian has puppis not popprs. 

xcu. 7. cis Rhenwm atque mare. The Harleian has cis 
Rhenum atque inter mare. 
ib. 15. concalefacerit. The Harleian has concalfeceritt. We 
should read concalefecerit. 

ib. 17. concalefecimus. The Harleian reads calfacimur for 
which we should substitute concalfacimur, 1.e. écalfacumur. 

xc. 1. relinquentur. The Harleian has relincuntur, 
rightly, I should think. 

ib. 11. in cubiculo meo dormire. The Harleian has in 
cubiculo dormire, omitting meo. 

xciv. 8. The Harleian has oleam, not oleo. 

xcv. 1. lenonem aedibus absterrut. So the Mss, rightly, I 


believe. May not the bus of aedibus be scanned as a long syl- 
lable? 
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xcvi. 1. Domitionem. The Harleian has domuittionem here, 
domuactonem, altered to domuttionem, 357. 11. Domuitionem is 
surely right, cf. Plac. 31.7, Domuttiionem, domum reditum. 

ib. 10. plenus. The Harleian has plennus. Surely blennus is 
right; in the same line the Harleian reads deplaterant for debla- 
terant. 

ib, 19. diatt. The Harleian has dicit. 

ib. 33. dulcitudine. The first reading of the Harleian is 
dulcedine. 

XCVIL 27. hunc cubuisse. The Mss. have hoccubuisse. May 
not accubursse be right? 

ib. 29. de noctu. The Mss. have de nocte, nightly, so Macrob. 
I. & (ed. Jahn and Eissenhardt). | 

XCviu. 29. unquam jam. The Harleian has unqguam eram, 
which Bothe conjectured. 

xcrx. 8. fautores. The Harleian has favitores. 

ib. 24. desabulare. The Harleian has desubulare here, and 
desubulasse in 26, rightly it would seem. 

CI. 27. unanimitatem. The Harleian has wnianimitatem. 

ib. 29. ea omnia. The Harleian, first hand, has et omnia. 

cu. 1. vallwm ducam. The Harleian has vallum mittam. 

ib. 18. dertpere. The Harleian, first hand, has duripere, 
which must surely be right. 

ib. 18. et varias. The Harleian has ué varias. 

ib. 33. sanguen. The Harleian has sanguinem here and 
479. 21. So the Edd. of Plaut. 

ciu. 16. The Harleian has emungere. 

ib. 23. The Harleian, first hand, has maulta, altered to 
mata, for multa. 

ib. 25. st hic. The Harleian, first hand, has sh, rightly, I 
should think. 

civ. 2. scelera. The Harleian, first hand, has scelerato. 
May not the true reading be sceleratos ? 

27. sera parecte. The Harleian, first hand, has sera per-. 
rectae. 

ov. 17. et dejurare. The Harleian has ut, rightly, I believe. 
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CVI. 1. wiam conducerent. The Harleian has viam qua 
ducerent here, nam quam ducerent 451. 5. Surely wam aequam 
ducerent is right, which Quicherat has 451. 

ib. 10. The Harleian has sussilimus. 

ib. 27. The Harleian, first hand, gives ecwm as almost always. 

cvul. 4. bert: atrati. The Harleian has liberti semiatrats. 

ib. 14. donari. The Harleian, first hand, has donare. - 
cv. 3. ebriacus. The Harleian, first hand, has ebriatus 
here, and line 7. So Ribbeck from a conjecture. 

ib. 5. hilaram. The Harleian has hilariam arripuit, so appa- 
rently the other Mss. Ribbeck reads Ailaria arripuit, rightly, I 
should think. 

ib. 13. serens an pectore. The Harleian has ferens in pectora. 

ib. 14. The Harleian reads excisatum, and excisatis in line 
15. 

ib, 17. cwm primores cibo. The Harleian reads pro cibo, so 
apparently the other Mss. The Mss. 480. 3 have cum primori- 
bus de potione. Surely, cwm primo cibo should be read, as 
Quicherat 480. 

crx. 5. voluptatr. The Harleian has voluntati: not volun- 
tats. : 
ib. 32. naturam fidam. The Harleian gives fidam natu- 
ram, rightly, so Ribbeck. 

cx. 18. Fulgurivt. The Harleian, first hand, has fulgora- 
wt, so line 19. 

ib. 21. The Harleian reads Luporum exauctorem malvanum 
et fulguritarum arborum. 

I propose, Fulgorant, et fulgurint, fulgorem ‘es vel ful- 
mine afflant, Naevius Danae; 

Suo sonitu claro fulgorant Jupiter. 
Lucil, ib. XXVI. 
LIncorum exauctorem Albanum et fulguritarum arborum. 


For Lucorwm exauctorem, cf. Verg. G. 1. 27, Auctorem frugum, 
and for fulguritarum arborum, cf. Paul. 92.17, Fulguritum, id 
quod est fulmine ictum, qui locus statim fiert putabatur religiosus, 
quod ewm deus sibt dicasse videretur. In 18, fulgoravit refers to 
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fulgorem fecit, fulgurivit to fulmine afflamt, fulgurivit has disap- 
peared in the Harleian, fulgoravit in the other Mas. 

ib. 30. The Harleian has flig: affig: (om. pro). 

Cxul. 4. Frustatim. The Harleian, first hand, has frus- 
tritum or frustratim, but two letters have been erased before the 
tum, from which I conjecture that the original reading was, 
Frustulatim et frustillatim. 

ib. 7. Et te objectes, &c. The Harleian reads Ei te objectes 
Frustratum, for which I propose, Hi te objectes frustulatim, as 
in line 4, which restores the metre. 

ib. 10. Fastidibiliter. The Harleian, first hand, has fastidih- 
genter, 80 twice below. Should we not in each case read, Fasti- 
dienter? This word occurs in Apuleius a great imitator of old 
Latin. In line 10 the Harleian also reads Cras credo, as else- 
where. 

ib. 20. Fax pro faces, i.e. the use of the singular for 
the plural, cf. inf. 114. 1, cf. also Paul. 87. 8, Faces antiqui 
dicebant, ut fides, which surely means that faces originally 
was only used in the plural, like fides fidiwm. 

ib. 21. initia. Should we not read initio? Varro seems 
to be speaking of the marriage ceremony, and arguing that 
it was originally celebrated at night, in memory of which 
torches are still used. In the same line should we not read 
nunc spinea for nunc pinea, cf. 25. 

ib. 25. The Harleian, first hand, has foco. In the same 
line for ex pinu alba should we not read e spina alba? The 
Harleian has ex pinalba. 

ib. 27. Flavissas. The Mss. have flavisas, as also cxIIL 1, 
rightly. So Gellius 11. 10. 

CXIIL 3. et quod upsum formidet. The Harleian, first hand, 
has ¢0 quod wpsum et formidet. 

_ The Harleian, first hand, has formidolosum, and also for- 
midolosus, line 4. 

ib. 6. atque. The Harleian has aequa corrected to aeque. 
Surely aeque is right forming the end of a Hexameter. 

ib. 7. quosgue. The Mss. have guogue. Should we not 
read with Gellius 17. 2. 5, quemque, 1. e. quéque ? 

ib. 8. The Harleian has parco corrected to pareo. 
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ib. 14. ew illa. The Harleian has ex ea, so Madvig. 

ib, 17. The Harleian has fabellarumque. 

cxIv. 1. Frons pro frondis. Frons pro frode, the Harleian, 
first hand, pro fronde the other Mss., so, including the Harleian 
inf. 486. Should we not read frons pro frondes, i.e. the 
singular for the plural? Cf. fax pro faces, 112. 20. Is not this 
supported by Charis. 36. 7. K? Sunt quaedam, quae singulariter 
mon in omnibus casibus cadunt, verum pluralem declinationem 
sollemnem admittunt, velut frondem et fronde, sicut apud Verg. 
Fronde super viridi, frugem et fruge potest, vicem et vice, where 
he seems to mean that the only cases of frons used in the 
singular are frondem and fronde. On the other hand, Serv. on 
Verg. G. 11. 372, has Frondis vera lectio est; the Harleian too 
has a marginal note, guia frons et frondis dixerunt veteres. 

Again, Charis. 130. 30. K. has, Pros sine n littera ... Varro 
rerum rusticarum, libro 1, ulmos et populos unde est fros, which 
would look as if we should read here, Fros, pro fronde. 
On the whole I am inclined to lean to the first theory, unless 
the explanation should rather in each case be omitted. Cf. 
Nex, pro nece, inf. 145. 20. What can pro nece mean here? 

ib. 26. Cf. Diomed. 384 K., Hine quoque Grundiles lares 
dictos accepimus, quos Romulus constitmsse dicitur in honorem 
scrofae quae trigunta pepererat. 

CXV. 2. semina concipere. The Harleian has seminare 
ancipere, Is not the right reading semina recipere ? 

ib. 17, The Harleian reads gravidinosos quosdam torminosos. 
So also 32. 14. 

ib. 18. calobathraru. The Harleian has colobathatrari. We 
should read colobathraru, cf. cwroBaOpiorns in Hesychius. 

ib. 19. quibus innituntur. The Harleian has qui mi- 
tuntur. 

ib. 20. lgneae cuvadpOyoe et. The Harleian, first hand, has 
lignae finare molet. Buecheler reads ligna gvce: axivynra et. 
I would suggest, ligneae nanimae et, which comes nearer to the 
Mss. 

ib. 21. The Harleian, first hand, reads quiinistatagitantur. 

cxvil. 8. The Harleian, first hand, reads Protesilati- 
damia. | 
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ib. 25. fugam pars. The Mss. read fugam sparst. I would 
sunggest ali... occultam fugam sparsi, pars globis. 
ib. 33. The Mss. read, Suas manus, which is surely right 
ess it completes the metre. 
cxvil. 20. 4b. ur. The Harleian, first hata reads (1b, III. 
ib. 24. The Harleian reads defraudans, and defraudet, line 
27. 
cXvill. 2. tllae gumiae. The Mss. have gemiae illiae. 
RAT ay illotae be the true reading ? 
ib. 8. The Harleian has frumentarit. 
ib. 22. gratificari, gratwm facere. The Harleian reads 
Qr-atificare re gratum, altered to se gratum. May not se gratum 
be right ? 
CXIX. 24. genius generis deus. The Harleian has genius 
Genens Laberius, omitting deus. 
I suggest, genius, Laberius, omitting generis, which seems 
to have been inserted from the example. 
ib. 27. Habentia ut industria. The Harleian, first hand, 
has Habentia industria. 
cxx. 8. Halophantam ut sycophantam. The Mss. have 
Cezst sycofantam. I propose Halophantam, hominum, omitting 
ceut sycofantam, which I believe to have been inserted from 
the example, where the Mss. read Halofantam, aut syco- 
Fantam. 
cxxi. 13. The Harleian reads recedere ab hostva, omitting 
dictum. 
ib. 20. Hallucinarx. The Mss. have halucinars here, and 
halucinationes in line 23. Gellius xvi. 12. 3, and Fest. 24, 
aucinart, which I would read here. 
cxxu. 3. For asinis the Harleian reads innullis altered to 
— mulrs. 
cxxr. 10. wgnavum fecit. So the Harleian. 
ib. 21. For ad incitas, the Harleian reads ad incitam, 
altered to ad incita. So also line 23. May not ad incitam be 
right in line 21% Of. Plac. 7. 2, Ad incitam, ad extremam 
fortunam. 
cxxiv. 8. The Harleian has Demandatis (sic). 
ib. 11. The Harleian, first hand, has anwmam. 
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ib. 17. The Harleian, first hand, has guondam. 

ib. 19. At gut, so the Mss. and Lucian Mueller. 

ib. 24. The Harleian has quod agitur, omitting num. 

ib. 29. The Harleian has [nberne es? non sum liber verum 
inibi est quast, which is clearly right as it completes the metre. 
The second luber and quasi are dotted underneath by the second 
hand. 

ib. 31. The Harleian, first hand, has aut yam. 

ib. 32. The Harleian has insciae not inscie. 

cxxv. 10. <invasse. The Mss. have invadere. Lucian 
Mueller reads instnuare, which is, I should think, certainly right, 
ef. 159. 32 (Lucr. 111. 722), where the Mss. have invadz for in- 
sinuare. 

ib, 28. hute deinque petigo. The Mss. have huic denique 
spet here, huic denique petigo, 160. 18. May not the true 
reading be huicce inque petigo, a tmesis for impetigo ? 

cxxvi. 2. The Harleian reads inperfundiae for imperfun- 
ditve. 

ib. 8. In this gloss the Harleian, first hand, reads 

Jeentare, Afranius... 


Jejentare nulla inmitat. 
Plaut. Curc., 
Quid antepones Veneri jejentacult. 
Afranius, 
Haec jejuna jejentavrt. 
Varro Marcipore, 


Ut eat......quod pullt jentent. 


The longer form is clearly right in the passage from Plautus, 
and the two passages from Afranius, as it completes the 
metre. Jejentaculum should also be restored, Plaut. Cure. t 1. 
73, where we should read, 


Me wnferre Venerr vovr jejentaculum. 
The Mss. of Plaut. seem to have alentaculum, the editors 
jam jentaculum. 


In the passage from Varro jentent, the reading of the Har- 
leian and other Mss., may be right. If so I would propose to 
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re=2d in line 8, Jejentare et jentare. If this were the original 
re==aaing one of the two verbs would almost certainly disappear. 

cXxvil. 8. Hetaerista. The Harleian, first hand, gives 
eLecacrista, i.e. etaerista. 

ib. 17. The Harleian, first hand, has nausimacho, i.e. paust- 
we arho. 

ib. 19. The Harleian, first anid: reads st ston habuissem. 
S Fhould we not read ? 

Si sstoc haburssem ingenio amatores mihi. 


ib. 26. indiscriminatim et promisce. The Mas. have indiscri- 
reenatim promisce, without et. Should not promisce be rejected 
a=s agloss on indiscriminatim ? 
ib. 32. For at, the Mss. have ab, which is surely right. 
I~ Ee number of years after the foundation of the city is not 
gu -wen. 
cxxvul. 6. de off. &. The Harleian has de officius. Ut u 
q2«1, altered to de officits 11. ut qui. The 11. in the original 
r= aading has been confused with the Ut. 
ib. 20. Ita prudentae. The Harleian reads Ista pee 
§@ ave, as the Edd. of Cicero. 
ib. 33. The Mss. give Judicatum atque addictum. I wioseat 
J edicio damnatum atque addictum from Plac. 59. 12, Judicatus, 
yudicio addictus damnatusque, where he seems to be referring to 
this passage from Plautus. 
CXxXIxX. 8. Jnauritum. The Mss. have inauditum as also in 
10. This seems right as it is also found in Gell. vi. 6. 
ib. 15. The Harleian, first hand, has nesciat ut sit incognitum. 
Is not nesciat aut -sit incognitum right? cf. Gell. viii. 12. 21, 
Ignarus non tantum qua ignorat set qui ignoratur. The example 
from Vergil would correspond to the first sense. 
ib, 20. The Harleian reads inhermis illatebrasse illatebrant. 
Gell. xvit. 2. 3 has inermi inlatebrant sese. Inlatebrant verbum poe- 
tucum. Inermi should be restored in Nonius (so Quicherat, &c.), 
cf. 492. 23 inf, where the Harleian has inhermis for inermi. 
Should we not also read inlatebrant sese, omitting inlatebrant 
altogether, which seems to be due to a misunderstanding of the 
passage in Gellius? This is clearly one of the passages where 
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Nonius borrows from Gellius. We have three consecutive glosses 
from Gell. 1x. 12, xvur. 2, and xr1x. 8. 

ib. 25. in fronte. The Harleian and most Mss. have frontem, 
so Gell. xx. 8. 6. 

cxxx. 6. The Harleian, first hand, has intonso. 

ib, 14. exportatum ablatum. The Harleian (om. pro). 

CXXXL 26. ita occaecat. The Mss. have ita hic curat. 
Should we not read, Ita hic oscurat, a form which occurs in the 
Harleian for obscurat ? 

cxxxu. 18. proclaro. The Harleian, first hand, has pro 
praectaro. 

ib. 28. For cujus quemodi, the Harleian, first hand, has 
cujusmods. 

Cxxx1, 8. Praegredere. The Harleian has progredere. 

ib. 16. Spectant. The Harleian 214. 21, reads expectant, 
which should be restored here. 


J. H. ONIONS. 


(To be continued.) 


LEXICOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 


| Most of the following are from papers read before the Oxford 
Philological Society. | 


AGINA, TRICA. 


THE word agina is usually written in the lexicons agina, with 
what reason it is difficult to say. The analogy of sarcina 
from sarc-, pagina from pag-, and angina from ang-, suggests 
that agina (from ag-) is the right scansion. Paulus, p. 10, 
explains agina as quo inseritur scapus trutinae, id est in quo 
foramine trutina se vertit. Thus it should mean the pendant 
in which the beam of a balance moves (agitur); if the balance 
had a tongue, as was sometimes though not always the case, 
the agina would be attached to the tongue; otherwise it would 
be attached to the beam itself. 

Placidus, p. 9 (Deuerling), identifies agina with scapus: 
but his gloss is probably no more than a confused reminiscence 
of that in Verrius Flaccus. 

From agina was derived a denominative verb aginare or 
aginari, which is explained in the so-called glosses of Isidore 
(Léwe, Prodr. Gloss. p. 427) as = ¢tricart, in parvo morari, 
to stick at trifles. On the same page Lowe quotes another 
gloss, aginantes, explicantes, for which I would propose to read 
aginantes, tricantes. Finally Gloss. Steph. p. 9 gives aginat, 
Svarrpdocerat, otpéeder, upnyavarat. In Petronius 61, Heinsius 
conjectured aginavi, I pondered or considered, which is ac- 
cepted by Biicheler in his second edition. 

From agino or aginor was further formed a verbal sub- 
stantive aginator, explained as follows by Paulus, p. 10; 
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aginatores dicuntur qui parvo lucro moventur. Placidus, p. 9, 
says aginatorem, negotiatorem actus: perhaps we should read 
aginator, negotiator exactus. 

It seems then clear that at the time of Verrius Flaccus, that 
is, in the age of Augustus, the word agina was familiar in 
the sense of the pendant in which the beam (or tongue) of 
the balance turned, and aginare or aginari in the metaphorical 
sense of haggling or making a fuss over a bargain. It should 
now be noticed that the so-called glosses of Isidore explain 
aginart as synonymous with tricarz. 

In attempting to explain the word trica, it will perhaps be 
best to start with the compound verbs eztrico and intrico. 
Extrico in its earliest usage seems to have meant to loosen 
or untie; Plautus, Epid. 1 2 49 extricabor aliqua ope: Hor. Od. 
3 5 31 eztricata densis Cerva plagis: Dig. 9 2 27 30 mar- 
garitas extricatas, unstrung pearls. In a metaphorical sense 
it means to unravel. Varro, Gerontodidascalus (ap. Non. p. 8), 
putas eos non citius tricas Atellanas quam id extricaturos: 
Vatinius to Cicero, Fam. 5 101, de Dionysio tuo nihil adhuc 
extrico (the difficulty is not yet cleared up). 

Intricare means exactly the opposite, to involve, entangle; 
Plautus Persa 457 (R.), lenonem intricatum dabo, I will get him 
into the net: Afranius ap. Non. p. 8, ita intricavit huvus hanc 
rem temeritas: Cicero ap. Gell. 7 215, Chrysippus ... ntricatur 
hoc modo (entangles himself). 

From these passages it seems fair to infer that trica must 
have meant something complicated, as a net, or web, or 
twisted, as a string or cord, and be connected with rpé-rw and 
tor-queo. | 

The word is hardly used, in the existing literature, in its 
literal sense: yet a trace of this may perhaps be found in 
Plautus Rudens 13238 (Fleckeisen): nummos trecentos. Tricas. 
Quadringentos. Tramas putridas. Trica and trama (the woof) 
are here put together as though their meanings were akin. 
And when Varro in the above-quoted passage says tricas 
Atellanas extricare, he means, I suppose, to untie the knots or 
complications of an Atellane play. The phrase seems to have 
been proverbial; Arnobius 5 28 tricas, guemadmodum dicitur, 
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Conxduplicare Atellanas, where Hildebrand and Reifferscheid read 
2 ellenas. 

Metaphorically tricae does not so much mean trifles as 
CoOnplications, entanglements, artificial difficulties ; as Nonius 
S2xys (p. 8), tricae sunt impedimenta et implicationes. Plautus 
Eersa 531, nihil mihi opus est litibus neque tricis: Most. 
> 56 (Lorenz), quin tu istas mittis tricas; Caelius ap. Cic. Fam. 
S 52 ut...in his tricis moretur. So tricari: Cic. Att. 1419 4 
Publius tecum tricatus est: 15 18 6 1, Vettienum accusat, 
frvwcatur scilicet, ut homo talis; is merely dallying with the 
Mnaitter, making factitious delays. 

The adjective tricosus is quoted from Lucilius by Gellius 
117 7 and Nonius p.79. Miller is probably wrong in reading 
strigosus, for Placidus, p. 13, evidently from a reminiscence 
of the same line of Lucilius hic ’st tricosus bovinatorque, ore 
umprobus duro, says bovinator, tricosus et inconstans, the MSS. 
giving no variant. 

Let us now for a moment consider the phrase apinae 
tricaeque, familiar from Martial 1 113 2, apinasque nostras, 
and 14.1 7, sunt apinae tricaeque et 81 quid vilius istis. Phny 3 
104 speaks of two towns in Apulia quae in provern ludicrum 
venerunt, Apinam et Tricam. This explanation may be right, 
but it has the appearance of great artificiality. Is it possible 
that the original form of the proverb was aginae tricaeque, 
‘hagglings and tricks, a metaphor taken from commercial 
dealings, and that the phrase apinae et tricae, current in the 
time of Martial and Pliny, is due to a scholar’s mistake, born of 
the fact that Apina and Trica were the names of two neigh- 
bouring towns in Apulia? If apina be the genuine form, we 
may suppose that it was derived from ap-, to tie or fasten, and 
originally meant, like trica, a string. 

The word apenarius, quoted from Trebellius Pollo, Gallienus 
9 3, is, I think, wrongly explained by Georges as connected 
with apina, and as meaning ‘possenreisser’ or ‘clowns. It 
should rather be derived from the Greek diyvn, and mean 
drivers of war-chariots. 
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ALAPA MANUMISSIONIS. 


The only authorities quoted by Georges as evidence for thes +¢ 
supposed custom of slapping a slave when he was manumittedk—> 4 
are Phaedrus 2 5 25, and Petronius 38 9. It seems to me=™» -® 
that the passage in Phaedrus proves nothing at all about an«—=m 
alapa manumisstonis, but contains a good joke of the emperor—== «I 
Tiberius which has unfortunately been misunderstood. The «=> 
story is as follows: Tiberius was walking in the garden of his a 


villa at Misenum, when one of the atrienses came up and 
began, officiously and unasked, to water the ground before 
his master’s feet, Seeing that the man expected some acknow- 
ledgment, Tiberius called him, and on his running up eagerly 
to receive his expected reward, said Non multum egisti, e 
opera nequiquam perit; Multo maioris alapae mecum veneunt. 
That is, ‘You deserve nothing but a slap for your pains, 
and you have not done enough to deserve even that.’ 
The passage in Petronius, est tamen sub alapa et non vult 
sibi male (said of a freedman), need mean no more than that 
he still stands in a servile relation to his former master. 
The only direct testimony which I have been able to find on 
the subject is a note in Isidore, 9 448: quos manumittebant, 
eos alapa percussos circwmagebant ; which is repeated in the 
scholia to Persius 5 75. 


AMENTUM. 


This word is spelt in the glossaries admentum and am- 
mentum (Loewe, Prodromus Glossariorum, p. 369), but scholars 
do not seem to have observed that both spellings were probably 
known to Verrius Flaccus. For Paulus, p. 12, says amenta 
quibus ut mittc possint vinciuntur iacula, swe solearum lora; 
ex Graeco quod est aupata sic appellata, vel quia aptantes 
ea ad mentum trahant. The Greek etymology would justify 
ammentum, the Latin admentum. As the word occurs in 
Paulus just before adtegrare, adtutum, attestate, and adtuber- 
nalis, the gloss should perhaps be headed admenta. (In 
Vergil Aen, 9 665 the Romanus gives armenta, which is per- 


= 
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Ihaps a mistake for admenta; and the Graeco-Latin glosses 
edited by Labbaeus have armentum, &upa rév dxovtiwv.) Ad- 
@nenits is given by the Donaueschingen MS. of Orosius 5 15 16, 
ammeniis by the Laurentian, agmenta by D, augmenta by L, in 
6 11 3. 


ANCYROMAGUS. 


This, according to Isidore 19 1 16, was the name of a ship 
alictus pro eo quod celeritate sua ancoris et instrumentis reliquis 
mavium vehendis sit aptus. The word occurs also in the Vatican 
glosses edited by Mai 7 551 b. Whatever be the true form of 
the word—one would rather have expected ancyragogus—it has 
occurred to me that it ought perhaps to be restored to Gellius 
(10 25 5). Gellius gives the following names of ships: gault, 
corlitae, caudicae, longae, hippagines, cercurt, celoces or xéXnrTes, 
dembi, oreae, lenuncult, actuariae, prosumiae, stlatiae, scaphae, 
pontones, tvetentimoediat, phaselli, parones, myoparones, lintres, 
caupult, camarae, placidae, cydarum, ratariae, catascopium. Does 
the corrupt verentimoedia stand for ancyromagn ? 


CILO. 


Paulus p. 43 distinguishes chilo and cilo. Chilo dicitur cog- 
momento a magnitudine labrorum; cilo sine aspiratione cut 
Jrons est eminentior, ac dextra sinistraque velut recisa widetur. 
This note is to be found in a fuller form in Charisius p. 102 
(Keil) who (or whose authority) may have taken it from Verrius 
Flaccus. Compare also Velius Longus p. 74 (Keil): Caper 
Orthographia p. 97 cilo est capite angusto. The diminutive 
cilunculus occurs in Arnobius 3 14. I would suggest that cilo 
should be restored for silo to Varro’s satura yvoOt ceavutop, 
quoted by Nonius p. 25, nonne non unum scribunt esse grandibus 
‘superciliis, stilonem, quadratum, quod Silenus hirsutis supercilics 
fingeretur. The manuscripts and editions of Nonius say silones 
supercilus prominentibus dicti: surely we should read in ac- 
cordance with the other glosses cilones. Silones is defended by 
Loewe (Prodromus p. 392), who appeals to Festus p. 340 silus 
appellatur naso susus versus repando, silo oyds, and Gloss, 
Philox. p. 198 1. But it must be observed in the first place 
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that the meanings respectively assigned to silo and silus by 
Festus and Nonius are different, and secondly that szlo (like 
naso, bucco, &c.) should be derived not from an adjective but 
from a noun. 

For non unum in Nonius Biicheler reads hominem. Is the 
right reading Silenum ? 


DIRIGO. 


That derigo and not dirigo should be written wherever the 
meaning is to straighten, aim, direct, in other words wherever 
there is the notion of moving or aiming anything in a straight 
line either perpendicular or horizontal, all scholars who have 
examined the evidence seem now to agree. Agroecius 115 says 
derectum im rectum vadens, directum in latera rectum. Munro 
on Lucretius 6 823 does not admit the distinction; but I am 
disposed to think it was real. Paulus p. 69 says dirigere in- 
venitur apud Plautum pro discidere. Just above this he has 
said dierectum dicebant per antiphrasin, volentes significare 
malum diem. The interpretation given to dierectum probably 
rests on some corruption or misunderstanding ; for Nonius p. 49 
explains the word in perfect accordance with its known usages, 
dierectt dicuntur cruct fiat. But I wish to raise the question 
whether dterectus 1s not a mere misspelling for deirectus, and 
whether the two notes in Paulus on dierectum and dirigere are 
not fragments of one, in which Verrius Flaccus discussed the 
word dirigo at length. Nonius again p. 290 has the following 
note: diligit dindit. Plautus Curculione (3 54) ‘clupeatus 
elephantum wh machaera diligit. Titinius Proelia ‘pernam 
totam diligit.’ In the passage in Plautus Goetz reads dissicit : 
but I would urge that either no alteration is required, and that 
diligo means originally to ‘unbind, untie,’ or that if any altera- 
tion be made, it should be from diligit to dirigit (= discidit). 
£ and R are so commonly confused in ancient manuscripts that 
no violence would be done by the change. 

If this reasoning be correct, derigo should properly mean to 
stretch downwards or straight, deirigo or dirigo to stretch in 
two directions, or divide in two parts. | 

I am not of course denying that in later Latin, after the 
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pronunciation of @ and i had become confused, derigo was 
comm monly written diigo. : 


METUERE DEOS, 


In the paper printed p. 563 foll. of the Commentationes 
P-Reitologicae published in honour of Mommsen, Bernays has 
sOmme remarks on the words religionts Iudaicae metuentt, which 
occur in an inscription C. I. L. 5 188. His argument is that 
the word metuo here and in Juvenal’s metuentem subbata patrem 
is a translation from the Hebrew word for ‘to fear’ God. It 
should however be pointed out that the phrase metuere deos is 
as Oldas Plautus: Pseud. 269, deos quidem, quos maxume aequomst 
meetecere, eos minumi facit. So Terence Hec. 5 2 6, nec deos 
meeteunt istae; Horace Od. 1 35 13 te (Fortuna)...purpurei 
nmeeteunt tyranni, Iniurioso ne pede proruas Stantem columnam. 
F.lse where we find metuens used as an adjective followed by the 
Fer. numinis or deorwm: Ovid Met. 1 323 aut illa metuentior 
ullae deorum (and elsewhere in Ovid); Persius 2 31 metuens 
@etveem matertera. From these passages the natural inference 
Surely is that metuere deos is as much a genuine Italian phrase 
28 Seacdaiovia is a genuine Greek word; and that although, 
8Up posing an Italian to wish to represent in his own language 
the Hebrew idea of ‘fearing God,’ he would use metuo and not 
22720, there is no reason to assume any direct borrowing from 


the Hebrew. 


PRONA MARIA, 


"This seems to have been a familiar expression for a smooth 
S@a_ Pliny Paneg. 86 Caesar in illa amicitiae specula stetit, 
P?-ecatusque est abeunti prona maria celeremque decursum. This 
then may be its meaning in Vergil Aen. 5 212 Mnestheus... 
Prona petit maria et pelago decurrit aperto. 


Rapo. 
Nonius p. 26 rapones a raprendo dict. Varro Pama Papae, 
Wep  éycoulwv; praetor vester eripuit mihi pecuniam; de eo 
Westum ad annum veniam ad novum magistratum, cum hic rapo 
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umbram quoque spei devorassit. Possibly this word should be 
restored to Gaius Gracchus quoted by Gellius 15 12; st ulla 
meretrixz domum meam intrownt aut cuiusquam servulus propter 
me sollicitatus est, omnium nationum postremissimum nequisst- 
mumque existimatote. Omnium nationum is the reading of the 
manuscripts; the corrupt nationum has been variously emended, 
by Lipsius into natorum, by Gronovius into latronum, by Beloe 
into hominum natorum. Of these emendations natorum is 
clearly the best from a palaeographical point of view, but it 
seems doubtful whether omniwm natorum or hominum natorum 
would be good Latin, though nemo natus is. Besides, the ad- 
jectives postremissumum nequissimumque would have more point, 
if the word with which they are joined referred to some definite 
quality ; compare Sallust, Hist. 1 48 3, M. Aemilius, omnium 
flagitiosorum postremus: 4 61 12 incepta mea postremus ser- 
vorum Archelaus exercitu prodito impedivit. From this point 
of view Gronovius’s emendation latronum is more suitable to 
the context than natorum. Raponum would be palaeographi- 
cally almost as good as natorum, and more pointed perhaps 
than latronum. It should be noticed that Varro uses it of a 
provincial governor; compare also the uses of raptus and 
raptor. 


REMULCUM. 


This word is, in all the lexicons, referred to the Greek 
pipovrKéw. The difference of the quantity alone should make 
us hesitate here, for the first syllable of remulcum is short; 
Valgius quoted by Isidore 19 4 8 hic mea me longo succedens 
prora remulco Laetantem gratis sistit in hospitiis. Again there 
is another word similar to remulcum and apparently with the 
same meaning, promulcum or promulcus. Paulus 224 promulco 
agi dicitur cum scaphae ducitur fune. No one, so far as I 
know, proposes to give a Greek origin to promulcum. 

I agree with Miiller in his note on Paulus, p. 279 s. v. 
remulco, that remulcum should be connected with remeligo, a 
delay, of which instances are quoted from Plautus and the 
comedians. In other words, there was a base mel- or mul- 
(perhaps identical with mor- in mér-a and re-mér-a), which 
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zmmeant to drag or pull. Promellere is said by Paulus p. 250 to 
mean promovere. In remulcum the base appears with an addi- 
Haional suffix, mul-cé-. But this consideration at once leads 
maus to connect remulcum with mulceo, praemulceo, promulceo, and ° 
a@a-emulceo. Mulceo is properly to pull gently, so to handle 
gzently ; mulgeo, to milk, is in all probability only another form 
«of the same word. Praemulceo and promulceo occur together 
mm Apuleius, Florida 1 3 p. 342, praemulsis antits et promulsis 
«capronis ; his long curls drawn down in front, his front hair 
-wGrawn forward over his forehead. Remulceo means to draw 
@zently back: Vergil Aen. 11 812 caudamque remulcens Subiectt 
goavitantem utero: Apuleius Met. 1 2 aures (equi) remulceo, 
wrenos detraho. Mulcare means to pull about, to handle: 
ypromulgare I suppose means literally to draw out to the 


Light. 
Seco = NARRO. 


The evidence for the existence of a verb seco or sequo = narro 

as contained in a note of Paulus, p. 111, inseque apud Ennium 
aitc, insextt dixerit ; in Gellius, 18 9 2 foll., where it is argued 
that tnsece, insecenda are the right forms, not inseque, insequenda: 
and in Placidus, p. 59 16, wsequis, narras, refers, sed inter- 
dum pergis. A comparison of the two last notes makes it very 
probable that they, like that of Paulus, were derived from 
Verrius Flaccus. A gloss quoted by Loewe (Prodromus, p. 420), 
sequius sermo (of which more anon), may be explained by the 
notes above cited; and perhaps the manuscripts of Plautus, 
Mil. Glor. 1220 (Ritschl), are right as against modern editions 
in giving swm secuta (I have spoken), not sum locuta. 

Before considering the question whether sec-=narrare is 
identical (as the ancient Roman scholars seem to have sup- 
posed) with sec- = sequi, I wish to call attention to a passage 
in the above quoted chapter of Gellius which I cannot but 
think has been misunderstood. To make the matter perfectly 
clear I will transcribe the whole (18 9 2 foll.). Part of it is 
unfortunately mutilated. 

‘Insecenda’ quid esset, quaert coeptum. Tum ex his qut 
aderant, alter litterator fwit, alter litteras sciens; id est alter 
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docens, doctus alter. Hi duo inter se dissentiebant. Et gram— 
maticus quidem contendebat... ‘ tnsequenda, enum scrit inqutts 
debet, non " insecenda, ee ‘ insequens’ significat. .. tradi— 
tumque esse ‘ inseque, quast ‘ perge dicere, et ‘insequere ;’ 1taque 
ab Ennio scriptum tn his versibus ‘ Inseque, Musa, manu Ro— 
manorum induperator Quod quisque in bello gessit cum rege 
Philippo’ Alter autem ille eruditior, nthil mendum, sed recte 
atque integre scriptum esse perseverabat, et Velio Longo, non 
homini indocto, fidem esse habendam, qui in commentario quod 
fecisset de usu antiquae lectionis scripsertt non ‘ inseque’ apud 
Ennium legendum, sed ‘insece;’ wdeoque a veterrbus, quas 
‘narrationes’ dicumus, ‘insectvones’ esse appellatas; Varronem 
quoque versum hunc Plauti de Menaechmis, ‘mhilo minus esse 
videntur sectius quam somnia, sic enarrasse; ‘nililo magis 
narranda esse quam si ea essent somnia. Haec illa inter se 
certabant. 

Ego arbitror et a M. Catone ‘insecenda’ et a Q. Ennio 
‘ansece’ scriptum sine ‘u’ littera. Offendi enim in bybliotheca 
Patrenst librum verae vetustatis Livi Andromc, qui inscriptus 
est ‘OdSvacea, in quo erat versus primus, cum hoc verbo, sine 
‘u’ littera, ‘ Virum mihi, Camena, insece versutum, factus ex 
illo Homeri versu “Avdpa pot &vverre Moica rodvtporov. [lh 
igitur aetatis et fide. magnae libro credo. Nam quod in versu 
Plautino est ‘sectius quam somnia’ nihil im alteras partes 
argumentt habet. Etiamsi veteres autem non ‘inseque, sed 
‘insece’ dixerunt, credo quia erat lenius leviusque, tamen eiusdem 
sententiae verbum widetur. Nam et‘ sequo’ (seco?) et ‘ sequor’ 
et item ‘secta’ et ‘sectio’ consuetudine loquendi differunt: sed 
qui penitus inspexerit, origo et ratio utriusque una est. 

Doctores quoque et interpretes vocum Graecarum dyvdpa 
pot évverre Modvoa, et eomere viv pot, Motcai, dictum putant 
quod Latine ‘inseque’ dicitur; namque in altero v geminum, 
in altero o esse tralatum dicunt. Sed etiam ipsum illud é:rn 
quod significat verba aut versus, non alvunde esse dictum traduni, 
quam amd tov &recOat Kal Tov eimetv. Eadem ergo ratione 
antigur nostri narrationes sermonesque ‘ insectiones’ Bp peWneaNe: 
runt. 

I wish to call especial attention to the line from the 
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Menaechmi (1047), which is thus given from the manuscripts 
by Ritschl; Haec nthilo esse miht videntur sectius quam somnia. 
This line is usually quoted as giving an example of an adverb 
Séctius = setius, and translated ‘these things seem to me 
nothing else than dreams.’ It strikes one as odd that the 
Singular - sectius can thus be used for sectiora. But passing 
Over this, there seems to be no evidence anywhere for the 
form sectius but this line: old inscriptions and good manu- 
Scripts agree in giving sétius (not to be confounded with secus 
OF sequus). The consideration however which to my mind 
€ Krows most suspicion on the form sectius is this: that Varro 
©x2xplained the line in question to mean haec nihilo magis 
F2arranda esse quam somnia. The word narranda can refer 
€e no word in the line except the supposed sectius: for just 
Below Gellius, in discussing the respective claims of insece 
=e mad inseque, says: quod in versu Plautino est, ‘sectius quam 
Somnia; nihil in alteras partes argumenti habet. What point 
“an there be in this remark if sectius =setius? The whole 
ist of the discussion is that insequo or inseco means narro, and 
@nsectio = narratio. 

I think it therefore almost certain that instead of sectius 
we should read sectto or sectio est. The line according to Varro 
Should yield the sense nihilo magis narranda esse quam si ea 
essent somma, The manuscripts of Plautus give haec nthilo 
esse miht videntur sectius quam somnia. May the line have 
tun thus: haec nihilo est mage, ut videtur, sectio quam somnia? 
or haec nihilo mage, ut videtur, sectiost quam somnia ? The con- 
struction nihilo mage sectio est haec quam somnia for haec nihilo 
magis secenda sunt quam somnia might be easily paralleled 
from Plautus, who uses verbals in -to with a following accusa- 
tive, as quae tebt hunc virum tactiost for cur hunc mrum tangis? 

The gloss sequius sermo may also easily, and without any 

violence to the ductus litterarum, be corrected thus; sectio est 
sermo. 

Seco to say ought however, to all appearance, to be dis- 

tinguished from 
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SECO = SEQUOR. 


Nonius p. 404 says secare sequi, unde et sectatores bonorune- 
sectores dicts sunt. Vergilius lib. x (107) ‘quam quisque secaf 
spem. Servius on the passage in question repeats this expla— 
nation, secat, sequitur, tenet, habet, ut (6. 900) ‘ [We viam secat ad 
naves; unde et sectas dicimus habitus animorum et institeta- 
philosophiae circa disciplinam. Comp. Isid. 19 19 8 sectio dicta 
a sequendo ea quae ceperit (cupiat?) nam secare sectart ef sequt 
est. The glosses edited by Hildebrand give (p. 269) secat, meat, 
praecidit ; and conversely (p. 206) meat, secat. 

The notes in Nonius and Servius, as is so often the case, 
have all the appearance of having been derived from a common 
source; and if I am right in my reasoning in the essays intro- 
ductory to the fourth edition of Conington’s Virgil (vol. 1) this 
common authority is probably at least as old as the age of 
Trajan. Gellius in the passage which we have been discussing 
seems to imply that he knew or thought he knew of a word 
seco = sequor: but it is difficult to say whether he would have 
identified this with, or classed it as akin to, the secare = sequs of 
Nonius and Servius. However this may be, Verrius Flaccus 
undoubtedly connected sectio and sectores with sequor, for Paulus 
p. 337 says sectio persecutio turis; sectores et qui secant dicuntur 
et qutempta sua persequuntur. Comp. Pseudo-Ascon. Verr.1 § 61, 
sectores autem dicti qui spem lucri sus secuts bona condemnatorum 
semel auctionabantur, proque his pecuniam pensitabant stngulis. 
We may fairly assume, I think, that no Roman scholar would 
have supposed that sector and sectio were formally identical 
with secutor and secutio, and we might therefore, even had 
there been no such notes in Nonius and Servius as we have 
quoted, have assumed that in their opinion these words come 
from a lost word seco=sequor. As it is, we have the testimony 
of Nonius and Servius to the actual existence of such a word, 
and the fact (which should not be lost sight of) that anseco or 
wmsequo was by some explained as = pergo. 

The existence of seco =sequor might also have been inferred 
from the word secta, even had Servius, or his authority, not 
connected the verb with the substantive, Secta means a way. 
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_ From the time of Naevius downwards sectam sequi, to follow a 
path or a track, is common in Latin. The line of Naevius him- 
self, corum sectamt secuntur multi mortales, many people follow 
tlhe way they are going, is as good an instance as any. And 
that secta was felt to be equivalent to wa by classical writers 
mn. ay be inferred from Cicero N. D. 2 § 67, habet (natura) quast 
veam quandam atque sectam quam sequatur: Juvenal 14 122 
texvaam Ire viam pergant et erdem incumbere sectae. 

There seems then to be a fair amount of evidence that there 
ve za in Latin a word seco, which meant originally to go, to go 
@.f ter, or to follow; just as peto, which originally meant to go or 
Move, came afterwards to be used in the sense of to make for, 
©r toclaim. I venture to think that traces of this word may be 
€< und in several phrases familiar in Roman law. 

The words sectio and sector were, as we have seen, taken by 

errius Flaccus as derived not from seco to cut, but from seco to 
fallow. Does this etymology accord with their usage ? 

Most modern authorities, I am aware, prefer to take sectio 
<znd sector as derived from seco in the sense of to divide; some 
Supposing the words to have come down from a time when the 

ty was literally divided, others referring the words to a sup- 

Posed percentage of profit made by the sector. | 
A great difficulty in the way of this explanation is the fact 
that seco never means to divide unless when followed by an 
explanatory clause such as in partes. Nor do I think that the 
usages of the words in question, when fairly examined, will be 

found to require the notion of cutting or division at all. 

Sector meant a purchaser of property sold by the populus: 
in practice this meant a man who bought spoil taken from an 
enemy, or the property of a proscribed citizen. Gaius 4 146 
tem ev qu publice bona emerit, eiusdem condicionis interdictum 
propomtur quod appellatur sectorium, quod sectores vocantur 
que publace bona mercantur ; Cicero Rosc. Am. § 108 sector...hoc 
est emptor atque possessor: Florus 2 48 hastae subiecit taber- 
nas, nec sector imventus est; and other passages of the like 
import are quoted in the lexicons. 

But as the sector does not necessarily buy with the notion of 
keeping what he has bought, but often intends to sell it again, 
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he may appear in the light of an agent or dealer in confiscatess=ed 
property, and even in that of an auctioneer; Tacitus Hist. 1 ===20 
ubique hasta et sector, et inquieta urbs auctionibus. Lucan 1 17™ 8 
sectorque favoris Ipse suit populus, trafficking in its own favou———". 
Thus sectores are often spoken of with disparagement; cur=— 
sector sts isto loco natus, says Cicero to Antonius (Phil. 2 § 65)am™. 

I would urge that the ancient scholars were right in deriving==2 
sector (in this sense) from seco=sequor, and that the worcosll 
meant originally a petitioner; one who asked for, put in a clainsm 
for, the property, and so its purchaser. And according to this 
view sectio should originally mean the act of asking for, or pro— 
posing to buy, and then the nght to buy or become the owner, 
as petitio sometimes means the right of petition. Thus we can 
easily explain the phrase sectionem vendere’, to sell the traffic or 
right of trafficking in the booty; for as sector, from meaning 
the purchaser, comes to mean the agent, so sectvo, from meaning 
the purchase, comes to mean the traffic that follows on the 
purchase. In Cic. Phil. 2 §§ 64, 71 illud scelus sections, pecunia 
quam pro sectione debebas sectio apparently means simply the 
purchase; in Justin (or rather Trogus) 38 7 8 rapacitas pro- 
consulum, sectio publicanorum, it means traffic: and so Tac. 
Hist. 1 90, Ann. 13 23, Sueton. Vitellius 2 reliquias Nero- 
ntanarum sectionum, exercendis apud aerarium sectionibus, sec- 
tionibus et cognituris wberius compendium nactus. 

I now come to a passage in the Twelve Tables about which, 
in spite of the consensus of the best modern authorities, |] 
cannot but think there are great difficulties: tertiis nundinis 
partes secanto; st plus minusve secuerunt, sine fraude esto, 
This clause is generally taken to mean ‘let them cut his body 
to pieces, If they have cut too much or too little, let this be 
no harm to them.’ Those who adopt this interpretation have, 
it appears to me, to answer the following questions. 

First, as to the language—Can it be shewn that partes 
secare could, in any Latin whatever, mean to divide into parts ? 
Tertullian (Apol. 4) says, in mentioning the law, zudicatos 


1 Cic. Inv. 1 85, Caes. B. G. 2 23; denique Cn. Pompei sedente imperatore 
Cic. Leg. Agr. fragm. ap. Gell. 18 25 6, decemviri vendent. 
praedam, manubias, sectionem, castra 
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an partes secart a creditoribus leges erant, and this, no doubt, 
“would be the usual Latin for to cut into parts. But unfor- 
‘tunately it was not the expression in the Twelve Tables 
af we may trust Gellius 20 1 49, nor has any scholar asserted 
that it was. Secare means not to divide, but to cut: either to 
gmake an incision, or to cut a thing out. 

But it may be argued that secare partes could mean to 
cut off the limbs. Those who defend this explanation have 
‘to shew that partes, standing by itself, could mean parts of 
the body. Now in its oldest and proper sense pars means a 
share or division; and although partes corporis, or pars cor- 
gens might stand metaphorically for a limb, the burden of 
Prof lies with those who assert that pars standing by itself 
«an mean anything of the kind. 

Again, what is the meaning of st plus minusve secuerunt, 

Se fraude esto? ‘If they have cut more or less, let it be no 
harm to them.’ Is it contended that the legislators who drew 
Up the laws of the Twelve Tables would go out of their way 
to insert so childish a provision? To explain the fact we 
Should have to assume that before their time there was a law 
forbidding the partition of the debtor's body unless it were 
Xwided in precisely equal or proportionate parts, and that 
© decemvirs in their tenderness for the interest of the 
“2 @ditors inserted a provision that such mathematical nicety 
‘Wars no longer to be required of them. Will it be asserted that 
Stich a state of feeling is conceivable at the period of the 
Wrelve Tables, or is to be reconciled with the statesmanlike 
“Exc reasonable spirit which pervades them ? 

Another very serious difficulty, as several scholars have 
Eereeived, arises with regard to the matter of the clause. 
= such a provision ever existed in the Twelve Tables, how 
2 it that there is no mention of it in any of the historians? 

ivy in his earlier books is fond of pointing out the miseries 
“>£ the oppressed debtors with all the power of his eloquence, 
but he never uses this point.to enforce the rhetoric of his 
“Ppeals. We hear a great deal of imprisonment in private 
houses, of chains and loss of liberty, but of the dissection of the 
dy nota word. Yet what would have been better fitted to 
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point a climax of indignation than the existence of a grossly 
inhuman clause such as this is supposed to be? Its mere 
existence in the statute-book would have been enough; there 
would have been no need to see it carried into practice. 

Gellius, who in the first chapter of his twentieth book 
discusses the matter and assumes throughout that secare 
means to cut up, admits that he never heard of the law being 
carried out; dissectum esse antiquitus neminem equidem legs 
neque audi. He says that the clause was intended as a 
bugbear, and compares that which enacted that a false witness 
was to be thrown from the Tarpeian rock. But then he 
admits that this sentence was actually carried out in old days. 

It must be admitted at the same time that Quintilian 
(8 6 84) undoubtedly understood the passage in question as 
referring to the cutting up the debtor’s body, and also that 
there is no trace of the ancients themselves having taken the 
words in any other way. In answer to this argument the only 
point which can be urged is that the Twelve Tables were some- 
times misunderstood even in the days of Cicero. There is, for 
instance, a section (Tab. 8 Bruns) directed against the use of 
charms (malum carmen) which was indeed rightly understood 
by Pliny, but which Cicero and others (e.g. Horace) seem to 
have interpreted of scurrilous writing (carmen famosum). At 
least this is the opinion of Bruns as expressed in his note 
on the passage. There are other instances of the language 
of the Twelve Tables being either variously interpreted, or 
not being understood at all, in the Ciceronian and Augustan 
age, or even earlier. Festus p. 313 says that scholars were 
not agreed upon the meaning of pedem struere: on p. 321 he 
says that not even Messala could explain sanates; and Cicero. 
(Legg. 2 § 59) speaking of the passage muleres genas ne 
radunto, neve lessum funeris ergo habento, adds hoc veteres inter- 
pretes Sextius Aelius et L. Acilius non satis se intellegere dixerunt. 
Aelius Paetus was consul 198 B.c., and Acilius was a contem- 
porary of the elder Cato. It is therefore not impossible that 
Quintilian may have completely misunderstood secare partes. 

I contend that secare partes cannot mean either to divide 
the body, or to divide the property, into parts. But if seco 
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here =sequt, may not partes secanto mean ‘let them claim 
their shares in the debtor’s property’? Si plus minusve se- 
cuerunt — if, (through inadvertence or any other cause) they 
claim too much or too little, let it not be prejudicial to the 
claim being considered.’ Thus partes secare would be equiva- 
lent to what in late Latin would be expressed by partes petere, 
and plus minusve secare to plus minusve petere. 

This interpretation would, it seems to me, suit the require- 
ments of the case. The debtor has been adjudged a debtor; 
if he does not conform to the sentence of the court, his 
creditor may take him home and keep him in chains tor sixty 
days, if he does not come to a settlement; at the end of that 
time he may either sell him as a slave across the Tiber (if, 
that is, he has nothing to pay), or (if he has wherewith to pay) 
he may with the other creditors claim his share in the property. 
It would probably require the sentence of a iudex or an arbiter 
to settle the proportions of the division. 

Perhaps traces of the word seco=sequor may be found in 
Horace as well as in Vergil. Sat. 1 2 14 quinas hic capris 
mercedes exsecat, atque Quanto perditior quisque est, tanto 
acrius urget. Exsecat here has given a great deal of difficulty, 
but need give none if it be taken as= exsequitur : comp. Sat. 
1 6 86 st prueco parvas, aut quod furt ipse, coactor Mercedes 
sequerer. So possibly in Sat. 1 10 15 ridiculum acri Fortius 
ac melius magnas plerumque secat res, secat may mean attacks, 
hits, or aims at. And in Epist. 1 16 43, quo multae magnaeque 
secantur iudice lites, secantur lites may perhaps be a relic of an 
old phrase secare litem, to claim the thing in dispute, for which 
Terence (And. 811, Ad. 248, Phorm. 407) says sequt or sectars 
litem. Thus the meaning of the passage in Horace may pos- 
sibly be ‘in whose court many important cases are brought 
on for trial.’ 


H. NETTLESHIP. 
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NOTES ON THE GLOSSES QUOTED IN HAGEN’S 
GRADUS AD CRITICEN. 


In reading through this excellent and useful little book I 
have been struck with a few instances in which the author does 
not seem to have hit upon the right emendation. 


P. 4. Jam parvi tenebant! tam ad terras veniebant. For 
parvi Hagen conjectures portum. I would suggest Jamque arva 
tenebant (Aen, 2 209, of the two serpents). 

P.6. Nizantem! saepius natantem. Nutantem Hagen. 
Should the whole run nexantem, saepius nectentem? Comp. 
Priscian 1 p. 469, 470 (Keil). 

P.12. Circwmerrant, circum vagant. Vagant,a form attested 
by Nonius p. 467, need not be changed into vagantur, and the 
like may be said of vagamus and vagas on p. 13, Nor again on 
p. 15 need trutinatur be changed into trutinat. 

P.17. In ludicro! res quae de luto dantur. Hagen changes 
ludicro to lubrico: I would propose rather to leave ludicro un- 
changed, and write Judo for luto, 

P.19. Lexa, lurwriosa. Luxa? Paulus p. 119 lua membra 
e suis locis mota et soluta,a quo lu«wriosus, in re familiart 
solutus. So Nonius p. 55, Isidore 10 160. 

Concludere suleos. Sulcus est aratri ductio quo veteres 
fundamento dirigebant. Hagen emends concludere sulcos: I 
would propose sulco (Verg. Aen. 1 425) and fundamenta for 
fundamento. 

P. 21. Fluctuans! undam natans. Undans, natans. 

P, 24, Sertis, floribus, coronis. subtilis vel ardua loca sive 
rocce in mare. For subtilis, which seems to be the beginning of 
a second gloss, I would propose subices: Nonius p. 168, Gell. 4 
17 Ennius in tragoedia quae Achilles inscribitur subices pro aére 
alto posutt. 
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P. 25. Fariolus, vates. Fariolus may be right: Terentius 
Scautus p. 13 (Keil) quem antiqua fariolum, nos hariolum. 

P, 26. Postera aura, sequens (emend. Hagen for frequens) 
dzes. For aura I would suggest aurora. 

P. 38. Sochors! hebes vanus stultus neglegens fictuus (i.e. 
Sotuus) vel le inter incedens. For le inter I would read not 
leedter but leniter. 

Inmo solatio, cenoso stagno. Not (as Hagen) lutoso loco, but 
lzmnoso lacu; Verg. Aen. 2 135. 

P. 39. Inprolis, nondum vir. Hagen would read inpubes, 
which is unnecessary. Marius Victorinus p. 20 Keil, improles 
enim est qui nondum wir est. 

P. 40. Valus! qui pedibus zunctis ambulat. Not varus, as 
Hagen suggests, but vatius. 

P. 44. Protenus! confestim, &c....acutum. Actutum. 

P. 47. Comitia dicuntur tempora bonorum, &c....Honorum. 

P. 52. Parioletus! divnatus. Probably fariolatus: see 
above. 

P.55. In quo et lucus et fons est. E lucus et fons. 

P. 58. Lumine tergo,truct, terribil. Not tetro (as Hagen) 
but torvo: Aen. 3 677 cernimus adstantes nequiquam lumine 
torvo. 

P. 67. LErgastulum! privata custodia carcer metallum vel 
locus ubt damnati marmora secant vel aliquid operantur, quod 
Latine taberna dicitur. Two glosses are here confused, one on 
ergastulum, the other (which should begin before aliquid ope- 
rantur), on ergasterium. Placidus p. 37 has separate glosses on 
the two words, that on ergasterium running thus ; ergastertum 
graecus sermo est, id est operarium, ubt opus fit, vel taberna, ubr 
alicutus operis exercitia geruntur. 

P. 69. Nebulonem, bonum vel levem. Vanum vel levem. 
Donatus Eun. 2 2 38 nebulonem, vel quia nebulas obiciat...vel 
imanem et vanum, ut nebula est. 

P. 81. Lbullererent exponerent. Hbullirent, exprarent. 
Schol. Pers. 2 10 ebullire autem proprie expirare. 

P.97. Redandare, gratiam referre. Redantruare: Nonius 
p. 165 redantruare, reddere: comp. Pacuvius ap. Fest. p. 
273. 
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P. 99. Recidivina, renascentia a morte aut vetustate re- 
novata: vel ex ruinis in integrum restituta. 

The gloss is a confusion of two, one on recidiva, the other on 
rediviva. Recidiva, renascentia a morte. Rediviva, ex vetustate 
renovata. Festus p. 273 redivivum, ex vetusto renovatum. 

P. 107. Ineztricabilis! error laber intus. Not (with Hagen), 
inextricabtls error, labor invictus, but wneatricabilis error, 
Labyrinthus. 


H. NETTLESHIP. 


CONJECTURAL EMENDATIONS IN THE TEXT OF 
ARISTOTLE AND THEOPHRASTUS, 


De Sensu 443¢ 6 : 

et ovv Tis Bein nal rov dépa Kal ro tdwp dudw sypd, etn 
dy 1 év byp@ tod éyyvpou Enpod dias copy. Kal codpay- 
TOV TO TOLOUTOD. | ; 

For gvows perhaps zrAvots should be read. Compare 442° 30, 
gor, 5¢ dodpavroy ovy % Suadavés, GAN H wrvyTEKOY F 
pumrixoy éyxvpou Enpdrntos: and 445° 13, S16 evAdyws mapel- 
xaotat (To oodpavrov) Enpornros év vyp@ Kai yuT@ olov Badr) 
Tus elvat Kal TAUCLS. 

‘H rod Enpod dvois is an ordinary Aristotelian expression 
which a scribe might easily fall into, and would not in itself 
provoke suspicion. But the object of smell would not be 
accurately defined as rd Enpdy év vyp@: it is rather a maOos 
of the éyyupov Enpov év vyp@ (cf. 445° 9, and 443*8), an 
“infusion” (Sadyn or mAvats) from it into “the fluid”; as the 
author lays stress on the element of “infusion,” it seems likely 
that he would not omit it in the definition, and he has not 
omitted. it in the parallel places quoted. 


De Sensu 444* 16: 

9 pev yap Tpody deta ovca, kai 4 Enpd Kal 4 bypd, ToA- 
Adis vorwons early’ 1 8 dro THs dopns THs Kal’ éavThy 
evadous 7 beta, oTwacoby Eyoval, OpéAtpos ws Elmety ae. 

Bekker quotes three MSS. for the second nédcfa, but omits 
it from the text. Some substantive is wanted, for, as the 
context shews, tpody cannot be understood in the second 
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clause. Perhaps therefore either evdSous 4Sov7} should be - 
read, the mistake being occasioned by the first 7defa (cf. yaipe—= 
in the parallel passage 444° 32): or 9 8 amo THs oopns TH 
Ka’ éautnv nbdelas evwdia, compare 443° 27 ai dé xa’ avtas= 
nociat TOV oopav eioiv, 444° 7 Sia to THv pow avrTys elvae 
xal’ avtav nodeiav, also Theophr. De Odoribus, § 4, evwdiqum 
pev ovv ovbev daiverat Kal’ avTo yaipew ws eimety. 

~The word evwd/a occurs in Aristot. Rhet. 1370* 4, andi 
several times in Theophr. De Odor. 


De Sensu 444° 2: 

tois & dddous boa Tvedpova exer dia Tov avarvety TOR 
érépou yévous THS oopns THv aicOnow amodédaxev 7 dvots, 
Sarws pu) Svo aicOnrnpia town’ amoxpn yap, émel Kal @s 
avatrvéovaw, Sotrep Tois avOperroas auhorépwrv Tav oodpavTor, 
TOUTOLS TOV ETEMWY LOovwY UTTdpyovca H aicOAnars. 

The last sentence can hardly be construed.as it stands. 
The meaning required seems to be that the breath can be 
turned to the purpose of smell without interfering with its 
proper function relative to the lungs. This suggests the change 
of amdypn into amoypytay (sc. TH avamvon, or rather the 
organ of breathing implied in the inaccurate expression dvo 
aic@nrnpia): which is somewhat confirmed by a comparison 
of the parallel passage 444° 25: 

katakéypnrat 8 4 dvows TH avatrvon émi sSvo, ws Epye 
' pev érl thy eis Tov Owpaxa PonBerayv’ ws tapépyp 6é él 
Tv oopnv' avarvéovros yap @omrep é€x Tapodov ‘rovetras 
Sua Tav puKTnpov THY Klynow. 


De Memoria 452° 27: 

domep yap vows 45n To Eos’ 810 & qoAdaKis evvoodpev 
Tay) dvapipynoxopeba’ womep yap hice Tode peta Tdde 
éotiv, ovTrw Kal évepyela tro Sé qoddaKis vow ‘rotel. 
Themistius has otrw cai @er, which gives the sense required. 
Perhaps therefore cvvn@eia should be read for évepyeta which 
has the same number of letters. The word occurs again 
in the Parva Naturalia, De Sensu 442° 2 with a similar mean- 
ing. Compare also in the same context, 452° 27 él rd 
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Suprlictepov xwelra: and De Motu Animalium, 703* 33: 


Carr yiverat réde pera Tode Sid TO COos' &W Te Tois Cwots TO avTO 

TOOT Sid Thy dvow ylverar. The difficulty of the text has 
Probably occasioned the insertion of # Suvayes after éoriy in 
One MS. 


De Respiratione 475* 31: 

éy ydp Tois vypois wodvy ypovoy avavnyeTat.... adrAd 
PUciperar ravra (ra évtoua) nal réyeTat arromvlyecOat wrn- 
poupévns rns KotAlas nal POeipopévov tod év te vrroleépare 
Uypov. vypov may be a mistake for dépos, which seems 
required by Aristotle’s theory of the respiration of insects. 
Compare 475° 8 é&y avt@ ydp TO droldpati, TO euduT@ 
avevpare aipovrt «.t...: De Somno 456* 12, 17, 19: De 
Animal. Hist. 535° 4 seqq. 

TO vypov could not include amp, for in this passage the two 
are opposed to one another. Cf, 475° 5, 6. 


Nic. Eth. 1134 1: 


kal n pev Stxavoovvn éotl xa? jv 6 Sleaws Néyeras 
MpaKkTiKos KaTa Tpoaipecw Tod Sixaiov, Kad Svaveuntixds Kar 
avT@ pos GdAov Kal etépw mpos Erepov, ovy ovTas doTE 
ToD péev alperod mréov avtT@ édatTov S& To wWAnclov, Tod 
BraBepod & aparadv, adda tod tcov Tov Kat dvadoyiar, 
opolws 6é Kal GAXAw pds GdrdXov. 7 5é abdixia Tovvavtiov tod 
adixov. todto & éotly vrepBorn Kal Edrevris Tod wdhedipov 
7 BraBepod trapa To avandoyov. 

On tot ddixov Susemihl writes: “tov Scxalov (2?) T, secl. 
Spengelius.” tot ddixov could of course stand, but the imme- 
diate context suggests that perhaps rod avicov should be read. 


' De Partibus Animal, 656* 29: 

2... at pev dvo (atcOnoes) havepws nprnpévar mpos Thy 
kapdiay ciolv, 7 Te TOV ‘aTTaVv Kal n Tov yupov, Tav Se 

~ e \ fe) b , / > \ \ 4 4 ’ 
Tplav n pevy THS oodpyoews péon, axon 6é Kal dus pddior 
éy TH Keparn Sid tHv Tdv aicOnrnplov diow eicl, cal ToUTwV 
¢ A > \ a » 3 \ <¢ + 9 \ A > , 
n Orvis maow (eet Hy axon Kal dadpnots eri Tév ixOvov 
Kal Tov ToLOvT@Y Totes TO NEyOMevOY havepoy' adKovovat 
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pev yap Kat dodppalvoytat, aicOnrnpiov 8 ovdev Eyover havepov 
dv Ti Kepady TovTwy Tay aicOntav). 7 8 dypus maot Tois Exou- 
ow evroyas éotl Tepl Tov éyxépador, K.T.Dr. 

ov seems to have dropped out between Aecyopevoy and 
davepov. 


Theophrastus De Sensu, § 90, Wimmer’s text : 

mept S& THs Gouns Ste amoppon tls éote Kal avarvevots 
Tod aépos axedov sporoyovow'. +o & adopoidy xarve Kat 
éulydrn, TaUTA Te Aye ovK adnOés. ovde yap avTds paiveras 
qoviv. Tov pev yap é& bSaros eis dépa, thv 8 épixrnv é& 
dépos eis Udwp Aéyer weraBarnevv. 

According to Wimmer te is a conjectural emendation for 
5é. 

The passage is a criticism of a point in Plato’s theory of 
smell (Timaeus 66 D) which has been stated in the preceding 
§ 85, elvas 5é rv dopyny Vdaros pev AewTeTEpor, dépos 5é Trayv- 
repov... 6u0 KaOarep xamrvov Kal oplydny clvat tov copdtov 
ddparov. elvac Sé xarrvov pev petaBornv é& Udaros eis aépa 
éulyany 88 rHv && aépos eis Udwp. 

The words (§ 90) zrepi 5é ris cops ote atroppon rls éote 
nal avdmvevots Tod aépos ayedov opmodoyeitar perhaps refer 
to the theory accepted in Arist.de Sensu Ch. ii. and rejected 
in Arist. De Sensu Ch. v. that smell is a camrvadns avabupiacis. 
For (1) they seem to concede that something akin to the 
Platonic theory is generally agreed on, and Plato’s conception 
of smell comes under the general notion of xamvadns avabv- 
piacis. (2) Ar. De Sensu 443* 21 refers to the “smoke-like 
exhalation” theory as the one generally agreed upon. Com- 
pare 

443* 24 443° 21 

él S€ THY Oopny TayTes Soxet & évious 4 Kxatrveddns 
émipépovras ot pev as atplda, dvabupiacis elvar dour, oica 
ot & ws avabupiacw, of 8 ws Kowov yns te nal dépos, kai 
auho tavtTa mavres émipépovtat emt tovTo 

Wepl copys 
3 * Suordoyeirat P.F. : duodoyotow nescio unde Schneider.” Diels, 
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which have the look of gemini loci. (3) dvdmvevow rod 
a@épos may perhaps mean “an exhalation.” The use of avazvon 
in Prob. 933* 35 (avamvon Oeppawvopéevav 7 vpuyouevoyv tav 
trypev), Theophr. de Odoribus § 47 (Aerry avamrvon of the 
smell of a rose), De Od. § 3 (Ta yap rHs dopns ev avarrvon), ib. 
§ 69, De Hist. Plant. v1. ii. 4, and Stobaeus Ecl. 1. 22, 1 (rod 8é 
mupos avamrvony (elvar) rov 7ALov), seems a sufficient parallel. 
Compare also mvevpatedns avabupiacis, Arist. de Sensu 445* 
26, and Theophr. De Sensu 30 dfew wev ydp waddXov tov NetrTov 
aépa. (4) No difficulty is caused by the association of dava- 
mvevots Tov aépos, thus interpreted, with dzroppon tis, for the 
notions are nearly allied. Compare De Sensu 443° 1 ér 3 
avabupiacis opoiws Aéyerat Tais drroppoiass. et ody und éxelvn 
KAX@s, ovo altTn KaXOs. 

The more natural interpretation of advdmvevors Tov dépos is 
“inhaling of the air”: cp. Theophr. De Sensu, § 9 dadpnow 
8 vyivesOas TH dvamrvog, 50 Kal pardiota dodpaivesbat TrovTous 
ols aghodpotatn Tod aaOpartos 7 Kivnots, ib. § 28,§ 46. But 
even if this is right, the two passages from the De Sensu, 443* 
21 and 443° 1, make it likely that Theophrastus is alluding to 
the exhalation theory. He seems from De Caus. Plant. 1. i. 1 
to have held himself the doctrine of Arist. De Sensu v. with a 
modification. But if he here concedes to Plato that the exhala- 
tion theory is the one generally agreed upon, it is not likely 
that he would make a special objection to “the comparison of 
odour to smoke and mist” (cf. the remark on the use of xamvés 
a8 a generic term for Enpa avafupiacis in Meteor. 359 32). 
Besides Theophrastus not unfrequently associates odour with 
exhalation (avaOuulacis, atuis) and heat, without proviso: cf. 
De Odor. § 18, § 44; De Caus. Plant. vi. xvii. 1, 7; De Hist, 
Plant, rx. iv.9; De Caus. Plant. vi. xiv. 8. On the other hand 
he might well contend that it was “wrong to identify smell 
with smoke and mist (as Plato does, Tim. 1 c.), and wrong even 
on Plato’s own shewing (ovdé ydp autos dalvera: troteiv) since 
he makes smoke different from mist.” 


1 Theophrastus held like Aristotle difference either way, for cxe3d» duodo- 
that respiration was not necessary to yeirac refers to a general consensus 
smell (De Sens. 21): but thismakesno and probably not to his own opinion. 
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Perhaps therefore the original reading 6¢ is right, and aa0és 
has dropped out before ravra: thus—ro 8 agopowty xarrv@ 
xa oulyrn (arnOés), ravra 5é Nevyerv ovK adnGEs. 

The corruption of the text may have caused the addition of 
pév before arroppo7n above the line in the Paris MS. (P. Diels). 
The Laurentian (F. a MS. inferior to P. according to Diels) 
has pév in the text, which is adopted by Diels. Both MSS. 
have 6é not re. 


J. COOK WILSON. 


CATULLUS 64 276. 


Sic tum vestibuli linquentes regia tecta 
ad se quisque vago passim pede discedebant. 


‘Vestibuli’ cannot be right: the ‘regia tecta’ are the inner — 
apartments of the palace, in which the ‘pulvinar’ and the famous 
‘vestis’ or tapestry, described at such a length, were exhibited ; 
‘sedibus in mediis’ (v. 48). The ‘vestibulum’ was the open 
court before the ‘ianua,’ formed by the facade of the building 
and the walls or rooms, run out beyond this facade at each end 
of it. Ellis says: ‘the shelter of the royal porch,’ inversion of 
the adjective. This to me explains nothing. They would pour 
out through the ‘ianua’ into the open ‘vestibulum’: Vitr. vI 7 
5 mpoOvpa Graece dicuntur quae sunt ante ianuas vestibula. 
Schrader’s ‘vestibulo’ or ‘vestibulis’ may be right. But, seeing 
the persistency with which this wondrous ‘vestis’ is dwelt on: 
50 Haec vestis priscis hominum variata figuris cet.; 265 Talibus 
amplifice vestis variata figuris cet.: and remembering Virgil’s 
‘pinguis ubi et placabilis ara Dianae,’ and ‘pinguis ubi et placa- 
bilis ara Palici, I think Catullus may have written ‘Sic tum, 
vestis ubt, linquentes’ cet. The ‘vestibulum’ of 293, which by 
the way with its context really refutes ‘vestibuli’ of 276, may 
have caused the corruption. The front approach to the older 
part of Hampton Court gives a lively image of an ancient ‘ves- 
tibulum.’ 


H. A. J. MUNRO. 


INOTES ON THE SECOND BOOK OF THE ILIAD. 


Wv. 1, 2 


GANo. pév pa Oeoi re xal avépes immroKopvatal 
e , 2 t / 
eddov travvuytot, Aia & ove eye vydupos brrvos. 


Ir can hardly be disputed that these words contradict the 
last line of Book 1, which says that Zeus, like the other 
ods, went to bed and slept (xaedde). Accordingly the passage 
18 quoted by Lachmann (Betrachtungen, p. 2, Ed. 1865), to 
show that there is a want of continuity between the first and 
8econd books of the Iliad. 

Admitting the contradiction, however, we have to consider 
how much it proves. Does it follow that the author of the 
Second book was ignorant of the first book*? This is on other 
Srounds very improbable. The particles wév fa by which the 
Second book is introduced imply that the narrative is con- 
tinued after a pause (as we see by comparing v. 48 nas pep 
Pa Bed «7d, V. 211 drroe pév pf’ Eovro, &c.); and it cannot 
be an accident that the second book takes up the story at 
the exact point (night-fall on Olympus), where the first book 
left off Even the mention of ‘gods and men’ is probably 
Not undesigned, since it carries our thoughts from Olympus 
to the Greek camp, The next sentence, in which the poet 


1 It should be said that this is not author, the language often proves that 
Lachmann’s conclusion. He uses the . they are in point of form two distinct 
passage to show that even when two poems. Later writers press the argu- 
‘lays’ may be the work of the same ment further. 
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goes on to say that Zeus did not sleep because he was con- 
sidering ‘how he should honour Achilles and destroy many 
by the Greek ships,” refers distinctly to the promise made to 
Thetis, and consequently presupposes the incidents of the first 
book. The difficulty is, then, that the contradiction does not 
stand alone, but is associated with the closest relation between 
the two successive parts of the poem. 

The solution may perhaps be helped by a similar contradic- 
tion in the Odyssey (15. 4 ff.) :— 


evpe 5¢ Tyréuayor nal Néoropos dyAadv vidv 
evdovr’ év mpodop@ Meveddov xvdaripo10° 

4 tot Necropidny paraxed Sedunuévov brrve, 
Tnréuayov & ovy varvos Exe yAuKUs, GAN evi Oune 
vuxtra bv auBpocinv percdnuata warpos eyeupe. 


- 


Here the poet first says that Telemachus and the son of 
Nestor were both asleep; then he corrects himself, and says 
that Telemachus could not sleep. The instances are not quite 
parallel; for in Il. 1. 611 it is expressly said that Zeus slept, 
whereas in the passage from the Odyssey Telemachus is only 
brought in as one of the two who are said to have slept. But 
this may be due to the natural prominence of Zeus, and it is 
compensated by the longer pause which separates the two 
books of the Iliad. The plan of the narrative is essentially 
similar. The poet ends his first book by the picture, given as a 
whole, and in an evidently conventional form, of Zeus and the 
other gods going each to his house and sleeping: he takes up 
his story by correcting himself, and relating how Zeus in fact 
did not sleep. The difference between the two cases is that 
the first and second books of the Iliad are separated by a 
natural pause—a very different thing, be it observed, from the 
gap between one ‘lay’ and another. 


2. 


43. vyyareos. See p. 61. | 
129. adréas. See p. 62. 
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3. 


190. Sapo’, od oe gouxe xaxov ws Sedlocec Oa. 


The common rendering of this line—‘ it does not become you 
to be terrified ’—can hardly be defended. The verb dedlccopar 
is always transitive in Homer. Moreover, a direct accusation 
of cowardice does not suit the respectful and politic tone of the 
speech which follows. The true meaning is: ‘It is not seemly 
to scold or threaten you, as one might a common man.’ For 
the phrase xaxov ds SedicceoOar, compare Il. 15. 196 yepot 
dé yn th we wayyy Kaxdv Os Sediccé8o, 2.2. “let him not 
try to frighten me by the strong hand, as though a churl.” 
The form of address finds a parallel in the exhortation of Aga- 
memnon to the two brothers Ajax, Il. 4. 286 fff. 


opai pév ov yap ox’ érpuvéuev, ov TL KedEvO" 
aUT@ yap pddra Aady dvadyerov igi pwdyerOau. 
t.e. ‘it would be an insult to you to urge you to the battle.’ 


The speaker's object in both places is evidently to clothe a 
rebuke or exhortation in the form of a compliment. 


4, 


194. éy BovdAg & ov wavres axovoapev oloy Eeurre ; 


By reading this line as a rhetorical question the connexion 
of the speech is considerably improved. Ulysses has begun 
by explaining the true purpose of Agamemnon. Then he 
affects to remember that he is speaking to one of the ‘kings’ 
who formed the Council. “But why need I tell you this? 
Did not we all—we of the Council—hear what he said %” 


5. 
196. Oupds Sé péyas dol Siotpepéwy Bacidrjor, 
Tyun) & éx Aros dort, pirct 5é é pntlera Zevs. 


The text of Aristarchus had Ssorpepéos Bactdjzjos, a reading 
probably suggested by the Pronoun é in the next line. But 
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the Plural, which was read by Zenodotus and is support «4 
by quotations in Aristotle (Rhet. 11. 2) and elsewhere, seemm—amns 
to give a better sense. Ulysses has been expressing fear of 
Agamemnon, and now goes on to a general reflexion on t m= 
danger of provoking the anger of kings. The change ba- <a 
to the Singular (2) is not unusual: it is found in a very simi =" 
passage, Odyss. 4. 691— 


4 oc éatt dSixn Oelwv Bacirnor, . 

GdNov K éxyOalpnot Bporay, ddXov Ke ptdoin, 
‘which is the way of kings—he (a king) will hate one,’ &c. ———— 
in Euripides, Androm. 421— 

oixTpa yap Ta Svorvyy 

Bporois aract, xnav Ouvpaios av Kupy. 
Several examples from Plato will be found in Mr Wayte’s Protea 
goras (on p.319 D). Thereis therefore no need to explain ¢ imm=s—— 
this place as a Plural; and the passage does not support the== 
theory of a ‘ general’ Reflexive Pronoun, capable of being usec——— 


for all Persons and Numbers (Brugman, Hin Problem, &&—— - 
p. 21). 


6. 

250. r@ ov« dv Bacidgjas ava ord Exwv ayopevors. 

There is no ellipse here (such as ‘if you were wise, or ‘if 
you were not the vilest’): ov« dy with the Optative is simply a 
courteous form of deprecation, here of course ironical. Compare 
Tl. 14. 126 76 ove dv... ud0ov arinoarte =I expect you not 
to disregard my word; Od. 20. 185 ov« dv uv viv, réxvor, 
dyvairtov aitrowo. 


7. 


291. % wv Kat trovos éotiv avinbévra véerOar. 


‘Assuredly we have toil enough to drive a man to return 
disgusted. This interpretation, which has the authority of 
Aristarchus, is the only one that meets all the requirements 
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of the context. Ulysses begins his speech in a tone of rebuke, 
telling the Greeks that they are like children that cry to 
return home. Then he affects to excuse them: “but after all, 
you have suffered much—it is nine years since you came here 
—Ido not wonder that you chafe.” This part of his speech 
begins with the line now in question; and the change of tone 
is marked by the Particles 7 punv, which express concession : 
“I admit indeed that you have much to complain of,” &c. 
The word aévos has its proper Homeric sense, the “toil of 
battle.” 

For the Infinitive after mévos éori we may compare such 
constructions as 062 rou poip’ éotiv advEar where it 1s thy fate 
to escape; wpn cvdew it is time for sleeping; érel rot Oupos 
avaittov aitiaacbat you have a mind (which leads you) to 
blame the innocent. In all these cases the Infinitive expresses 
tendency or consequence. So when éo7z is used impersonally, 
as gore ev evdery there is (time, means, leave, &c.) for sleeping: 
ep. also Il. 7. 239 ro rot eats Tadavpiwvov troreulfey wherefore 
I have the means to fight with shield of stout hide. For the use 
of the Participle with an indefinite meaning compare Od. 11. 
158 rov of mrws gore Trepjoat Twelov eovta which a man cannot 
cross on foot. So dcov te yéywve Bonoas so far as a man 18 
heard when he shouts: Hesiod. Op. 12 tHv pev Kev érratvnoete 
vonoas a man will be ready to praise when he notices. 


D. B. MONRO. 


Journal of Philology. vou. xt 9 


ON AESCHYLUS’ AGAMEMNON 1227—1230 Dindorf. 


Neay 7 dmapyos ‘Idlov 7 dvacrarns 
ovK oldey ola yA@ooa plonTns KuVds 
rAEaca Kal Kxrelvaca haidpdvovs Sixnv 
arns AaOpaiov revEerar Kaky TY. 


Canter’s érapyos and xaxrelvaca, the latter virtually the 
Ms. reading, have been universally accepted. In other respects 
the passage passed almost or altogether unquestioned by the 
many distinguished editors of the play, until attention was 
recalled to it a few years ago by Madvig’s emendations in his 
Adversaria. This paper of mine indeed owes its existence to 
a few remarks, published by Dr Kennedy in the Transactions 
of the Cambridge Philological Society (pp. 172—174), and to 
an article of Mr Verrall in the last number of this Journal. 

In that brief paper Dr Kennedy states clearly and tersely 
what may be said in favour of the old, and against Madvig’s 
reading and interpretation of vss. 1157—1159 : 


ovK oldev ota (nom. sing.) yiooa puantns KuVds 
NeiEaca KaxTeivaca paidpdy ods, Slenu 
“Arns AaOpaiov, Snferar Kany TvY7. 


The strange confusion’ and violence of metaphor here are 
pointed out not only by Dr Kennedy, but also by Mr Verrall 
in his article in the Journal and by Mr A. Sidgwick whom 
he there quotes. Dr Kennedy however concludes (p. 174): 

1 This confusion would in great then be in apposition to the first, and 


measure disappear, if a colon were put the participles might be referred to 
after xuvés: the last two lines would xvvds, the nearest substantive. 
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‘Nevertheless, after much thought, I incline to believe that 
these emendations are right. And what determines my opinion 
is that gaidpov ovs (the admission of which would involve 
NelEaca at least) obtains an all but decisive support from 
Aristoph. Pax 154—6 


GAN aye, UInyace, yopes yalpwr, 
XpUToYadvoy Tatayov wadiov 
Staxiwnocas paspois woiv. 


That the comic poet imitates tragedy here would be ob- 
vious, even without the words before in vv. 135—6 


> A bd a , A / 
ovxobyv eypny oe IInyacou fevEar rrepor, 
ows épalvou Tots Bcois tpayixdtepos. 


Whence, then, did he take his dasdpois waiv, ‘jocund ears’ 
(so strange an expression), if not from this passage of 
Aeschylus ?’ : 

I should answer, from the Bellerophon of Euripides. We 
might safely infer from Aristophanes himself, when he addresses 
the xdvapos as IInyaorov and IInyace, that he was quizzing 
Euripides’ Bellerophon, mounted on the real Pegasus. And 
this inference is amply confirmed by the scholia of the Pax: 
six times at least they tell us that the poet is quoting, or 
parodying, or alluding to, this play of Euripides. Thus with 
reference to the tpayixwrepos, cited by Dr Kennedy, they say: 
aivirretat 5é eis Tov IInyacov cat rov Berrcepodovrny Evperrisou. 
And on the other vss. cited by Dr Kennedy the Venetian 
scholiast says: xal rade é€x tod Bedrepodorrou ‘i161, ypvao- 
yan’, aipwy mrépvyas’: meaning this of course to be fol- 
lowed by «. 7T. é. ‘and so on’, as otherwise it would have no 
point. Aristophanes likes to begin his parodies by quoting 
two or three lines of Euripides either literally or slightly 
distorted, in order to attune his hearers’ ears to the tragic key 
and by this artifice to render his subsequent buffoonery more 
telling. This he would appear to have done here; for these 
three anapaests have quite a tragic ring and rhythm. 

I should therefore like to put the question in this way: 
Euripides may have used the actual words ga:dpois wow, 

9—2 
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‘playful frisking ears’; for we find even in prose (Xen. Apol. 
. 27) nad dupari cai oynpatt cal Badicpart patdpos, an expres- 
sion at least as curious. Or Aristophanes with these words 
may be parodying words of Euripides. In either case he 1s 
thinking of Euripides’ anapaests, not of Aeschylus’ senarius. 
If Aeschylus however did write aidpcv ods, and if Euripides 
wrote daidpois daiv, then it is quite possible that he had in 
his mind this verse of Aeschylus; for I shall speak by and 
bye of a manifest allusion in Euripides to a passage of the 
Agamemnon which comes only 30 or 40 lines later in the play. 
The outcome of all this is that we gain nothing either for or 
against dasdpor ods. 
I now turn to Mr Verrall, who reads (Journ. of Philology x, 

p. 306) 

ove oldey ola yAdooa pionTns Kuvos, 

NelEaca Kaxtelvaca haidpovouy ALYNY, 

adrns NaOpatov revEerar Kaxh TUYN: — 


‘he knows not what the tongue of the abominable hound, 
proffering the lick of gladness, shall accomplish by an evil 
chance of treacherous hurt’, 

Passing Avyynv over for the moment, I should still question 
the adequacy of the translation, ‘ proffering the lick of glad- 
ness’: the words signify rather ‘licking and lengthening out 
a glad-minded licking’, this course of licking having gone on 
through hundreds of verses’. 

But what is Avy? In his concluding sentence Mr Verrall 
argues that the Greek language must have been capable of 
expressing a ‘lick’; and that the word for a ‘lick’ must have 
been Avy7 or Aovyn, one or both. But classical Greek, eminently 
rich in most parts of speech, was sometimes just as deficient in 
substantives denoting abstract processes. It prefers often to 
express these by infinitives or participles or adjectives. If 
Aeschylus, for example, did use \y7, it is a fact that all sub- 
sequent writers, now extant, allowed it to drop out of use. 


1 Mr Verrall, as I now learn, takes and would not the tautology be then 
éxrelvaca, to mean ‘offering’, I can intolerable? : 
find no authority for such a meaning; 
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Again, if the word were Aoty7, of what service would it be? 
Nor do I feel sure that the « of Avyn would be short; or see 
much resemblance between this Avy7 and any of the words 
which are cited in support of it: none of them seems to express 
@ process or action, which is called for here. If a Greek, not 
content with ro Ae/yeww or TO Arypav, ALypaerv, had seen fit to 
invent a substantive for ‘licking’, it would have been AezEcs or 
Alyunows, rather than Avy7n or AoLyy ; and the Greek would 
have been Aristotle rather than Aeschylus, I fancy. We meet 
with Oikis, dagpnais, dyus, bpacts and the like; not Ouyy or 
66 or 677. Nor can I accept Mr Verrall’s arrangement and 
translation (in p. 306) of the last line. By joining drys 
AaOpaiov with what follows the force of Aeschylus’ expression 
is ruined; and Mr Verrall seems to feel this himself, when he 
shews such an inclination to read canny tUynv. 


And now I am going to expose myself in turn: Caedimus 
inque vicem praebemus crura sagittis. Dr Kennedy (p. 173) 
puts well and tersely the case for the old mode of understand- 
ing the metaphor. To other pointed remarks he adds the 
following: ‘Having just before described Aegisthus as a 
cowardly lion, why should Aeschylus call Clytaemnestra xvav 
in a strictly material sense, and superadd simile within simile ?’ 
I will go even farther and avow that, to my taste, the sym- 
metry of the passage is somewhat spoilt by understanding 
xvov ‘in a strictly material sense’. In the four preceding verses 
Aegisthus, the dastard lion or false ruler of men, lurking in the 
house and lolling on a couch, contrives the plot of death which 
he dares not execute. In these four the wife, the lustful she- 
hound, of iron nerve and unruffled gaiety of heart, by her 
tongue and her tongue only, leads him gradually on from his 
chariot to the bath and garment of death. Again in vss. 1257 
foll. the Sézrovs Aéawva, the AVKos and the Aéwy all act as human 
beings. 

This is the way then I would arrange the passage: 


A rg 3 / x 9 4 
veay 7 &rrapxos “INouv T avactarns 
ov oldev ola yA@ooa planTrns KUVOS, 
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réEaca Kaxtelvaca dadpdvous Sonny 
arns NaOpalov, revEerar Kani Tvy7. 


‘The captain of the fleet and the destroyer of Ilium knows 
not what the tongue of a lustful she-hound, speaking as it 
spoke and lengthening out with a gay heart the ambush of 
dark crime, will attain—with foul success.’ | 

Not only do I see no difficulty in the accus. ofa, nothing 
‘clumsy and unlikely’ (Mr Sidgwick’s epithets); but I even 
prefer it to the genitive plural. Of course this neut. plur. is 
not like other accusatives: the neut. plur. accus. of pronouns 
and adjectives, in all Greek writers alike, admits of many 
applications, sometimes as a sort of cognate, sometimes as an 
adverbial, and the like. I find in Linwood two other instances 
of such a neuter after rvyydvw in Aeschylus: from Euripides 
I have collected several examples; and Ellendt supplies at least 
four from Sophocles, one of which I will cite (Phil. 506) rover | 
_ aON, baca pndeis Tdv euav Tiyo dirwyv. The xaxf tiy7n at 
the end, as Dr Kennedy observes, is most Greek and idio- 
matical. Its force in English might be denoted by a dash 
and pause. And this point and this emphasis are lost by 
Mr Verrall’s arrangement and interpretation. The old lexi- 
cographers prove abundantly that wionros, or rather pulontos, 
may mean, ‘lustful’, ‘lecherous’, and this sense I would give 
it here, as it then answers exactly to the Homeric term of 
reproach, xvoy addeés. 

I now come to the words Ae~faca—rapalov: they are 
manifestly incomplete in sense and grammar: éxteivaca hangs 
in air without an object. This word occurs four times in 
Aeschylus in connexion with speech, but accompanied always 
by a word expressing speech; for in paxpav pev é€érewwas', to 
which our passage may allude, waxpap is equivalent to waxpav 
pjow. And how should dark Ate prolong speech, or be gay- 


_ 2 Huripides has the same phrase in Kdvovdxe, "Iwnixiy rwa prow éxrelvas 
the Medea: Aesch. Agam. 1296 has xara rdv Aloxvdov: where Meineke . 
paxpdy reas in the same sense, and adds ’Ayapéuvova, Athenaeus probably 
Sophocles uh retve paxpdy. Comp. referring to these very words, 

Athen. xm, p. 573 b xaradégw 3é got, 
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minded? Correction therefore being needed, mine is a very 
simple one, the change of a Jetter and the substitution of a 
very uncommon for a very common word, For that word I 
have the ample authority, confirmed too by Homer, of that 
good friend of scholars in perplexity, Hesychius. In him we 
find Soxal évédpat, maparnpnoers: and again év Sonn év ém- 
Bovagj. The word then meant ‘ambush’, ‘hostile watching 
for’, ‘deliberate plot’, ‘any sort of dark secret treachery’, like 
the Latin ‘insidiae’, the French ‘guet-apens’ (‘a wait afore- 
thought’). Tho’ évéSpa, the synonyme of Sox7, does not 
occur so often with this metaphorical sense, as insidiae or guet- 
apens, it is so used by both Plato and Demosthenes: Plato 
Laws x, p. 908 D evduns dé émrixarovpevos, ddrAouv Sé xa 
évéSpas amAnpns (doli et insidiarum plenus). Homer has ép 
mpodoxyjo.w, and is fond of doxevw, the verb of d0x7. He uses 
it of a hound watching by what part to seize an animal; of 
@ walrior spying out another’s weak point; of a charioteer on 
the alert to ‘jockey’ the man in front of him, This verb 
occurs too in the Bacchae. I would not personify Ate, but 
would take drns Aapaiov for the murder of Agamemnon, 
just as in v. 1523 dodday drnv refers to the death of Iphi- 
genia. This genitive I would compare with Cicero’s ‘ex mediis 
mortis insidiis’, and ‘has urbanas insidias caedis atque incen- 
diorum’, 

The sentence strikes me as now complete, and the words 
seem well to depict Clytemnestra’s appalling equanimity, the 
long-protracted dissimulation of her never-wavering tongue. 
The doxy consists in her unfailing power of false speech, made 
credible to her husband by the cool cheerfulness which she 
was able to sustain; but which Cassandra of course saw through. 
Now éxreitvaca daidpovous seems to express this well: éxredvery, 
used of speech, occurs again and again in Aeschylus; and once 
or more than once in Sophocles, Euripides and Plato. At the 
same time it can be applied to other kinds of extension: 
Sophocles has 78 qoAvs éxrératas xpovos, Euripides éxreivew 
Biov. And then as to dardpovous, Aeschylus, even if Pepyovous 
be refused him, certainly has @nAvvovs and xovddvous, the 
latter in Sophocles as well. There are many other parallel 
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examples, such as Xenophon’s suggestive one in Ages. 11 § 5 
rods Kpuirivous wamep évébpas epurartero. 

So much for the form; now for the meaning of the word. 
It is here an exact synonyme of gaidpa gdpevi: compare now 
Choeph. 565 xal 87 Oupwpadv ovtis av daidpa dpevi Aé€arr’, 
érretd) Satwova Somos xaxots. Orestes assumes that a porter 
amid the troubles of the house could not shew a cheerful mind 
and receive them hospitably. The success of Clytemnestra’s 
plot depended on her being able, and she was able, to feel 
and thus outwardly to display such cheerfulness, so that the 
word comprehends in it the much feebler dasdpwrés’, which 
Blomfield suggests. Virgil, at the conclusion of Sinon’s long 
speech, says (Aen. 11 195) Talibus insidiis periurique arte Sinonis 
Credita res, captique dolis lacrimisque coactis: Sinon’s insidiae 
or doxy consisted in his skilful lying speech, supported, as his 
case required, by tears and signs of distress; Clytemnestra’s 
demanded studied cheerfulness of mind and face. I would 
conclude with a verse from Jeremiah (9, 8): Their tongue is 
an arrow shot out; it speaketh deceit: one speaketh peaceably 
to his neighbour with his mouth, but in heart he layeth his 
wait. 


It is not easy to avoid bringing this dasdpovous into con- 
nexion with that other corrupt v. (1172) 


éya 5é Oeppovous tay’ éuméd@ Bard, 


and arguing, if ¢adpovovs is right, then Mepydvous should be 
retained; and so with gasdpoy ovs and Oepyov ovs. But this 
resemblance may after all be quite illusive. The Ms. reading, 
with év médq for éuzréde, so long the vulgate, is now generally 
discarded. Padé can hardly mean Bade éeuautny, and if it 
could, the words would signify ‘I will throw myself on the 
ground’, not ‘I will be struck down to the ground and mur- 
dered’, the sense which would seem to be called for. Canter’s 


1 Klausen and Conington compare with Agam. 520 da:dpotar roild’ dupace 
the passage just cited from the Choeph.  déagée. 
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Oepnov ods appears in Hermann’s text, but is scarcely supported 
in his note. It is however accepted by Dr Kennedy. If ‘I 
will soon lay a glowing ear on the ground’ can mean ‘I will 
fall down dead’, then is this a brilliantly simple solution. Cer- 
tainly to me the words seem rather to signify ‘I will soon 
voluntarily throw myself to the ground on my glowing ear,’ 
with a sense analogous to that of the passage quoted by Hermann 
from the Bacchae. 

Mr Sidgwick adopts Mr T. Miller’s Oeppov ov ora’ év 1rédm 
Baro ; and translates: ‘And shall not I let fall a hot drop on 
the ground?’ ‘The chorus’ he says ‘ have expressed deep sym- 
pathy with her...and she replies: Alas for our city’s ruin! alas 
for all the sacrifices of my father! they could not aid the city: 
she lies low; and shall not I weep? The last line is just what 
is wanted. ordé& does not occur for ‘a drop’, but oraryes does, 
Ap. Rh. 4, 626, which is enough ; indeed, the word is a natural 
formation. Compare pdt, mraé, from pay-, wrax-. I will 
speak first of the words themselves. For reasons which I will 
give presently I would not part with raya. Nor would I say 
that the authority of Apollonius is enough to justify ordya: 
he may have got his ordyes from an old writer; but it is at least 
as likely to be the empty coinage of his brain: his poem teems 
with falsities of the sort. Nor do I see much analogy be- 
tween pak, payos, mraxa, and craya. But as orayes is femi- 
nine in Apoll. like orayo#v, we must take his gender with his 
word and write Qepyjnv. No Attic writer, in prose or verse, 
knows any feminine but Oepu7, one of the commonest words in 
the language, and there is not even any metrical excuse here for 
such an anomaly as Oepwov. For no scholar will appeal to the 
Pepuos autun in a Hesiodic poem and a Homeric hymn: Odyss. 
p 369 we meet with the equally anomalous dvs autpy. 
Baumeister has surely good reason to say that in these three 
places the common autpyy has supplanted the rarer autpqnv 
* (masc.) which is found both in the Iliad and in the Odyssey. 
If anybody refuses to admit this, will he introduce into Attic 
ayaveraropy (femin.) after Hesiod, or oAodtatos éduy from the 
Odyssey ? . 

Now for the interpretation ; I cannot think ‘ and shall not I 
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weep’ ‘just what is wanted’ for the last line. Compare the 
corresponding strophe, where she speaks of Paris, the loss of 
friends, Scamander on whose banks she was reared. But soon 
she will have to prophesy by Cocytus and Acheron. The chorus 
replies: A babe may understand your meaning: I am stricken 
with grief for the woes you tell of: her own death, that is. In 
our antistrophe she speaks of the destruction of Troy, which all 
Priam’s riches could not avert. Then follows our last verse. 
The chorus replies: What you now say is like what you said in, 
the strophe: some over-mastering power makes you speak of 
death-dealing woes, the end of which I cannot guess. Now the 
chorus knew as well as Cassandra did of the fate of Troy; 
knew of and rejoiced in its total destruction. What is it then, 
the end of which they cannot guess? Surely something in the 
last verse, portending death to Cassandra, as in the strophe. 
Mr Sidgwick therefore should make oraya ‘a blood-drop’, not ‘a 
tear-drop’; and then Oepunv ov oray’ would be at least as wide 
of the Mss. and in other respects very inferior to Musgrave’s 
Oeppov podv ray’. 

The problem is therefore to get out of this verse a sense 
suited to the context, a sense which in any case must be some- 
what abrupt. I do not like Hermann’s add, but his éuweAQ 
for éumeAQ is most specious. I have thought of 

éya 5é Oeppovous Tay’ eumredw@ Borw: 
‘But I with heated mind will soon approach the net’. Comp. 
Eur. Bacch. 847 dunp és Borov xabicratas: Rhes. 780 tows ydp 
és Borov tis epyerat. Aeschylus’ is fond of metaphors from 
nets, snares, etc. tay’ corresponds closely with the raya of the 
strophe, and should not be ousted. 

As this verse is so notorious a crux and as opinion will never 
be unanimous concerning it, I will not, even at the risk of 
appearing importunate, withhold one more suggestion. This 
has likewise occurred to me: 


éyo 8 eppov od tay eurerw Boro: 
‘while I inflamed (with love) him whose net I soon shall 


a Who, Pers, 424, has (x@vwv Bédop. 
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come to’. As ‘whose net’ may mean indifferently ‘the net 
spread for whom’, or‘ by whom ’, it might refer to Agamemnon, 
But I should then have looked for é@épunva. For this and 
other reasons I would rather refer it to Apollo. Cassandra from 
the beginning with singular persistency attributes to him her 
woes: comp. 1072 to 1087 4 aot mot’ #yayés pe; pos trolay 
atéynv; Then look to 1203 foll. for Apollo’s frustrated love : 
peav Kal Geds rep imépw remdnypévos ; x.7.é. And see the pas- 
sage which comes later, ending with 1275 xal viv 6 pavris 
pavrw éxmpakas ewe’ Amnyay és tovacde Oavacipous Tvyxas. 
Would not this last verse explain od tay’ éuvredo@ Borw ? 

For é@eppoy comp. Hesych. Oépper’ Oeppaiver: OépperOac’ 
OeppalvecOar. The imperfect of this passive occurs again and 
again in Homer: he once employs the active, Qéppere 5 vdwp. 
Geppaive suits such passions as love, anger, hope; Pind. Ol. x1 
87 ara Sé Tot Oepuaives dtrotats voov. Sophocles uses it of 
hope, Euripides of joy. 


Under the guidance of my friend Hesychius, I will discuss 
one more disputed line of this grand and difficult play, 1267, 


iv’ és hOdpov mecovr’ ayabd 8 dpeloua. 


Many editors follow Hermann in his elegant reading ir’ és 
POopov mecov7’’ éyo § ay’ Apouat: several adopt wecovtra yy” 
@O apetoua:: but ye is intolerable. Paley has arecovt”™ ay’ 
O° dw &popat, with a strange explanation. Blomfield suggests 
qmeoovTa y OO apelfowar; Mr Sidgwick adopts Mr Verrall’s 
mecovta @ Gd apeiyrouas: which ‘makes better sense and is 
nearer the Mss.: Go to destruction, and as ye lie, thus will I 
avenge myself on you (as she speaks, she throws down the staff 
and crown and tramples on them)’. I must question the Greek 
in respect both of ve and vrecovta: Sé is surely called for, not 
te: and zecovra in such a sentence cannot be the same as 
xeieva. It must go with ir’ és POopov, and express a single 
action coincident with and terminating with the ire: Eur. 
Bacch. 848 7£&e Se, od Oavady Sdce. Sixnv: ‘where he will 
pay the forfeit of death’, ‘ will die and pay the forfeit’: @avdy 
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denotes the single completed act of dying, and differs from reOv7- 
«ws on the one hand, and @yjoxwy on the other: Troad. 464 
the chorus says weOnoere ypaiay recotcay ; and Hecuba answers 
éGré we xetoOar trecodcav: the participle in both cases expresses 
the single act or point of falling and differs from miémrovoay or 
xetmevny : ‘will you leave the old woman where she fell ?’—‘ just 
leave me to continue lying where I fell’: not neioOas xeypévnv. 

I would therefore rather read dy’ 65° apelyropas, taking dye 
in the sense of ‘age’, ‘come’. But, tho’ ayeiBouar with 
many contexts signifies to ‘requite’, I do not like it here, and 
would suggest auépEouar: comp. Hesych. dwepyopévn’ Spac- 
comévn. vpatpovoa’. And we should get I think a more powerful 
verse, and really perhaps come nearer the Mss., by reading 7 @” 
68° adpépEopat. The words in Italics may look paradoxical ; 
but I appeal to the high authority of Bastius, comment. 
palaeogr. p. 743, in Schaefer's Gregor. Corinth.: De syllaba ay 
hoc addo, interdum similem esse syllabae e tali compendio 
scriptae, quale videbis tab. 11. num. 17 in voce éyev. quod si quis 
hoc ec cum littera sequente connecteret, ay et ec non possent nisi 
sensu verborum dignoscr. iam facile apparet, cur in Scholiasta 
Aeschinis... é£ayouévn mutari potuerit in barbarum éfevoyeévn, 
quod debetur errori perperam legentis vocem genuinam. If 
then 18 were written e0, e408 wd might by a similar error pass 
into ayAw6. 

Cassandra’s action on the stage would make intelligible to 
the audience much that is obscure to us in this and the pre- 
ceding verse, and purposely abrupt for scenic effect. As she 
says oé pev...dsapGepm she destroys something, which we 
do not know, but which the spectators knew; an image of 
Apollo, I guess, which she wore on her head or breast. As she 
says iv és @Oopoy mecovra’ she dashes her oxjmrpa on the 
ground. As she says i@° (or ay’) d8 dpuép£opac’ she clutches 
and tears off from her head and neck, with her hands now free, 
her staff being gone, her pavreia orédn. 

In order to reproduce feebly the stage-effect, I would present 
these verses in the following shape: 


1 Kur. Here. Fur. 397 has the active: xapmrov duéptwyv. Theocritus and others 
xplceoy merdd\wy aro pndrodbpwy xept use the middle in the same sense. 
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tl Snr éuauTns Katayé\wr eyo tad e— 

Kab ox TT pa—Kal pavreta wepl Séepn oTEDN 5— 
oe pey mpo polpas ris euis Siapepa'— 

ir’ és hOopov mecdvr’—i0’, OS apépEouar-— 
GaNAnV Tw aras (dtys) avr éwod wrouriere. 


Editors point out a manifest allusion to our passage in what 
Cassandra says in Eurip. Troad. 451 foll. To support my read- 
ing and interpretation of the last clause I would appeal to the 
following words of Euripides: & orégdn Tod gtATaTov por 
Oedv...t 7’ dm’ éuod ypwrds oT apaypots: here ire ovapay- 
pots at all events comes very near in meaning to ive, dpueép- 
Eopan. 


H. A. J. MUNRO. 


CATULLUS 63 18. 


Hilarate erocitatis [O, crocitatis G] erroribus animum. Many 
corrections have been made of this verse: the following would 
be a simple one, the substitution of a P for the ambiguous E or 
C: Hilarate procitatis cet.: ‘gladden the heart with flights of 
eager emulation.’ Phil. Gloss. Procitat, mpoexxandetra:: Paul. 
Fest. p. 225, '7 Procitant, provocitant. citare enim vocitare est. 
The word therefore signifies ‘certatim citatis,’ ‘provocatis.’ 


H.-A. J. MONRO. 


INSCRIPTIONS OF CILICIA, CAPPADOCIA, AND 
PONTUS. 


Out of a large number of inscriptions, of which Col. Sir 
Charles Wilson, H.M. Consul General in Anatolia, has sent me 
copies, I have selected the following, adding two which I tran- 
scribed in July 1882 and two others taken from the woodcuts 
of an Armenian book. The inscriptions sent by Sir C. Wilson 
have been copied either by himself, by Lieut. Bennet, R.E., or 
by the Rev. Mr Christy, an American missionary. Those which 
are here printed have been selected as presenting more or less 
geographical interest. 


MALLOsS. 


Mallos was situated on a height at the mouth of the river 
Pyramos, which has in modern times altered its course. A low 
range of hills stretched along the coast north-east from the 
ancient mouth. The river Pyramos, Jeihun Chai, now joins 
the sea at the opposite end of the range, several miles to the 
east of its old course, but its former channel with the bridges 
that cross'it can still be traced. The level country inland from 
Mallos is the famous Aleian plain. The district is represented 
very accurately in Kiepert’s map after the survey of Capt. 
Beaufort. The coast land south of the range of hills is all a 
recent formation from the river, which is rapidly filling up the 
bay of Ayas, i.e. Avyalas, on the east. 

The two inscriptions which follow have been copied by 
Lieut. Bennet, R.E. 


Nos. 1 and 2. 


On two sides of the same block of marble at Kara Tash. 
As the inscriptions have no connection with one another, and 
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are in different character’, it is clear that the same stone has 
been used at two different periods. Probably No. 1 is the 
older and belongs to the autonomous period. 

(1) 

AMQTQNOAHMOZ [M]avrwrav 6 Sapos 
APAKONTXXAPTEMIAQPOY  Apdxovr[a] ’Aprepddpov 
APETHZENEKENAEYNOIAZ ~— dperas &verev [x]a[t] evvoias 
TH2TIPOZTHNITTATPIAA Ths Wpos THY TaTploa. 


(2) TPYPEIZHPOPIAOYAIZHAHMIOYP 
FOSKAIEPEIATHZZEBA2THZKAITH2 
TIOAEQZHPOPIAONTPI2 TONAAEA 
PONKATATHNTOYTIATPOZAIAOH 
KHNAIEZTHZEN 


Tpudels ‘Hpodirov rod ‘Hpodirov, 1 Snusoupyos Kal iépera 
THS BeBactns Kal THs Morews, ‘Hpddirov “Hpodlrov tod ‘Hpo- 
plrov tov ader[h]ov cata thy Tov tatpos Stal O]nxny alyléorn- 
oev. 

No. 1 is the first inscription found on this site that actually 
contains the name Mallos. For some time the city was called 
Antiocheia, and two inscriptions containing that name are pub- 
lished in Lebas, Voy. Archéol. 11, No. 1486, 1487. The old 
name again revived, and on bronze coins of the first century 
B.C. the inscription is MAMQTQN. This inscription is on the 
pedestal of a statue erected to Dracon son of Artemidoros. 


No. 2 is engraved by a woman, Trypheis, in honour of her 
brother Herophilos according to the terms of their father’s will. 
Trypheis had been chief magistrate, démiourgos, of the city. 
The title was a common one in Doric states; it is found also at 
Tarsos, and at Anazarbos (see Lebas, No. 1480). Women held 
public offices not infrequently under the empire: the offices 
were generally of a more honorary character, where wealth and 
liberality were the chief requisites, such as Agonothetes; but 
there is no reason to think that under the Empire the Demiour- 
gos had the same character and powers as in the autonomous 
period. The emperor Heliogabalus condescended to become 


1 The difference could not be rendered in printing. - 
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demiourgos of Anazarbos (Lebas, /.c.), and it is probable there- 
fore that the office had a religious character. The name Try- 
pheis may be compared with Tryphaina. 


ANAZARBOS. 


The following inscription was copied by Lieut. Bennet at a 
village Sai Gechid on the road between Adana and Sis, and 
near the site of Caesareia Anazarbos, on a tributary of the 
Pyramos. It was one of the chief towns of Cilicia, and when 
Cilicia was divided into three provinces by Diocletian about 
297 A.D., it was the capital of Cilicia Secunda. Suidas is cer- 
tainly wrong when he says that its original name was Kyinda. 
The town lay beside Mt. Anazarbos. 


No. 3. 
EYOHNIAOEA Ev@nvla @ea 
ETOYC HIPMHNOC "Etous nlp, pnves 
YTIEPBEPETAIOYIK “TarepBeperaiov [82 


AHMHTPIOCBIEPACAME Anpntpios Anuntplouv tepacd- 
NOCAIOCTIONIEGOCMICTIAI — — revos Acs TloAtéws [kat ’Exrap- 
XEIOY. xelov. 


The goddess Euthenia is of the same class with Euposia at 
Hierapolis of Phrygia, Eubosia at Acmonia of Phrygia, and 
many others. The inhabitants claim that Zeus, the patron god 
of their city, is also god of the whole province (ésrapyia), though 
Tarsos was the real capital. The month is Macedonian, as 
was generally the case in Grecised Asia. The era is 19 B.c., 
when Augustus showed some favours to the city and doubtless 
gave it the name Caesareia. The era occurs frequently on 
coins of the city from Domitian onwards, This inscription 
therefore belongs to the year 99 A.D. Another era occurs on 
a coin of the emperor Nero: Eckhel after reading the date on 
this coin as ITE and reckoning the era from the battle of 
Actium finally read it as ME and reckoned the era as 19 4.D.,, 
like that in use at the neighbouring town of Augusta. Mr 
Head has shown me a coin in the British Museum, struck 
under Tiberius. The date may either be read as E agreeing 
with Eckhel’s era 19 A.D., or as a monogram of =E agreeing 
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with Eckhel’s first theory, the battle of Actium. But this very 
rare era, whatever it is, cannot be that used in the inscription’. 


CoMANA OF CAPPADOCIA. 

The site of Comana is not marked in Kiepert’s map of Asia 
Minor, but is given in the map made by him for Tchihatcheff’s 
Travels. It lies, exactly as Strabo describes it, in a deep valley 
of the Antitaurus, through which flows the river Sarus, now 
called Seichun Chai. The modern name of Comana is Sheher- 
dere-si, “the town of the gorge.” The situation of the town 
illustrates and confirms the Antonine Itinerary, which makes 
the road from Caesareia Mazaca to Comana and the road from 
Sebasteia to Comana meet at Coduzalaba and coincide for the 
last twenty-four miles. There is now a direct mountain road 
Kaisarieh (Caesareia) south-east to Sheher; but the waggon- 
road goes straight east through Ekrek, traverses an easy pass 
through the mountains, and joins at Maghara the road running 
north and south between Sivas (Sebasteia) and Sheher. It is 
how reckoned three days’ easy journey from Kaisarieh to Sheher, 

which agrees well with both the Antonine Itinerary and the 
Peutinger Table*. The former places seventy-two Roman miles, 
the latter eighty, between Caesareia and Comana. 


The following inscriptions are, so far as I am aware, the 
first that have been published from Comana. They were copied 
by Sir C. Wilson, who saw also many others which he had not 
time to transcribe. The ruins were on a very large scale, and 
at the time of his visit were quite deserted. Now an Armenian 

village is established there, and is working the usual destruction 
among the marbles and remains. It is to be hoped that the 
place may be visited again soon, before too much havoc has been 
wrought. The Armenians have always a remarkable preference 
for inscribed stones in building. It is unfortunate that none of 
the inscriptions refer directly to the great religious establish- 
ment at Comana with its powerful priesthood and its six 
thousand temple slaves or bierodouloi. All show more or less 


1 Two coins given by Miounet, no. 2 For these facts about the modern 
69 and Suppl. no. 93 prove that this roads I am indebted to Lieut, Cherm- 
rare era is 19 a.D. side, R.E. 


Journal of Philology. vou. xt. 10 
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the influence of the Romano-Hellenic civilisation, which tended 
so much to destroy provincial characteristics and produce one 
uniform state of society throughout the empire. In the great 
cities this civilisation had more power, and thus it arises that 
most information about these great religious establishments of 
Asia Minor is furnished in the inscriptions, not of Comana nor 
of Pessinus, but of the obscure district of the Katakekaumene 
on the borders of Lydia and Phrygia. 

Strabo says little about the Cappadocian Comana, which is 
often distinguished as Chryse; but he gives a much fuller 
account of the Pontic city, and records the important fact that 
in the two places the cultus-ceremonial was exactly the same. 
The priesthood was originally the ruling power over the whole 
country round. Each of these great religious centres in Asia 
Minor was a genuine theocracy. The temple was also an oracle, 
where the god declared his will; the priests were his interpret- 
ers, and therefore practically the rulers of the whole country. . 
The power of the kings, and in western Asia Minor of the 
people, established itself only by slow degrees alongside that of 
the priesthood, backed as it was by the enormous numbers of 
hierodouloi belonging directly to the temple service and at the 
disposal of the priests. In each Comana they numbered six 
thousand. Curtius, Beitr. z. Gesch. Kleinastens, has sketched the 
early history of Ephesus directly on the model of the eastern 
temples, and there can be little doubt that he is right in as- 
suming the complete analogy. 


No. 4. 
(1) on the side of an altar, (2) on the top of the same altar. 
(1) KYPIWATTOA Kuplw ’AmodAovr xe ’AoKkdrntrio 
AWNI Lwrjpes Avp(jdtos) KupsAros 
KEAC KAHTTIW 8. vewkopos Tov ’AmrodAXwvos. 
CLUTHPE! | 
AYPKYPIMOL 
BNEWKOPOC 
(2) TOYA 
TIOAA 


WNOC 
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The two parts are evidently intended to be read continuously. 
The Apollo whose neokoros here dedicates an altar to him is 
certainly not the Greek Apollo, but a genuine native deity: 
otherwise we should not hear of his neokoros. The office was an 
Oriental one, and never attained honour and position in the true 
Hellenic temple-ritual. Under the empire the great cities of 
Asia Minor deemed it the highest honour to receive the title of 
vewxopos in the state cultus paid to the emperor. This native 
Apollo is a god of frequent occurrence all over Asia Minor, and 
he was one of the chief deities of this district of Cappadocia 
(Strab. p. 537). He is simply the Oriental Sun-god, worshipped 
over the whole of Asia Minor and identified by the Greeks 
sometimes with Apollo, sometimes with Zeus, according to 
slight local diversities of character. Asclepios the Saviour to 
whom the altar is dedicated in company with Apollo is also 
doubtless Hellenic only in name. Worshipped in the same 
temple and on the same altar with the Sun-god, he is simply a 
form of the same deity individualised in one of his attributes as 
the Healing God. 


No. 5. 
MHI 
-ITEL pena Snp 
MHNIAZHM tepéja ths Nexnpdpov O[eas 
ATHZINIKHPOPOYO otpatnyov Karaovials éripenr- 


2TPATHFONKATAONIA nloapevov avtav émvetx[ os Te 
IZAMENONAYTQNETIIEIK  xal evepyerixds. 
KAIEYEPPETIKQS 


The Nikephoros Thea is of course Ma or Artemis or Bellona, 
the great goddess of Comana. She had here much of the war- 
like character which often attaches to the Artemis of Asia 
Minor; hence she is the conquering goddess, like the Pallas of 
Pergamus. 

According to Ptolemy, Cappadocia was under the Romans 
divided into four districts, Cataonia, Aravene Saravene or Aba- 
rene, Lavianésiné, and Muriane. But Strabo says that in his 
time the Romans retained the old division into ten strategiai, of 

10—2 
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which Cataonia is the second in his enumeration. Marquardt 
(Alt. 1v. I. 208) says that this division lasted as late as the time 
of Antoninus Pius. Now after the death of Archelaus the last 
king, Tiberius placed Cappadocia under the direction of a Roman 
knight as procurator; and it is possible that each of the ten 
strategiai was governed by a stratégos while this system con- 
tinued. Ifso the person honoured in this inscription was Stra- 
tégos of Cataonia either under one of the native kings or under 
the early empire. 


No. 6. 


AOHNAIZSTITOYH "AOnvals Xarlrov # 
KAIBAZEIZ2TIITHN kal Baters Xarirny 
ZTNITOYTOYMIOPA Sirov tod MiOpa- 
TQXMOYTONEATHE TwYwou TOV éaTis 
ANEVIONTIMHTIKQ2> GVELOV TLUNTLKOS 
TIPOZAYTHNAIATE mpos avrTyy diare- 
OENTAEYNOIAZKA Oévra evvolas alt 
PIAOZTOPFIAZENE pirooropyias éve[lxev, 


The spelling éarjs is characteristic of the Augustan period 
(Arch. Zig. 1876, p. 54). The most interesting thing in this 
inscription is the double name of the lady; she has a Greek 
name and a native. One thinks of the line quoted by Athe- 
naeus alaypov yap dvoua Ppvyraxdy yuvaix’ éyew. Both her 
father and her cousin’s father are called Spites, 


No. 7. 


On four sides of a square block of marble in a ruined chapel 
near Sheher. 


(1) MNHMACKAHTIAA (2) AEYTEPOCAYOETAPGOIN 
TIYAAAOYTOAE TIPO + EPOON 
TEYZENAPEICON ACKAHTHOAGOPOC 


MPQTOCKAIPIAI OIKeElOCIAIHN 
KA////TENEIENTYT |ACTIAPGONYMIHN 
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(3) AIAPOCAAYT (4) TEeTPATOCAYMEMPIC 
EMITOICITPITOC OYTOITA®ON 
bIAIHAAPATIPGITOC EZETEAECCAN 
AC IMATACIMNHCTON TECCAPECEKTIOMWON 
CHMAOIAWETAPOO MNHMONECEYCEBIHC 


Mojy ’Aokrnriad[y] TvrAddou 7dd¢ reb[E]ev ’Apeiwr, 
IIpdtos cat dirty nal yéver évyit[ara’ 

Aecvrepos av& érapwv mpo[t|épwv ’AckdrnTiddwpos 
Oixetos dirinv folide rrapwvupinr’ 

Daidpes 8 avr’ eri rotct tplros, hirln § dpa wparos, 
Aclyar’ deipynorov ojnpa plr@ érapo’ 

Térpatos av Méudis’ ovrot raddov é€eréXcocay, 
Técoapes é« ToANwv pvnpoves evoeBlys. 


No. 8. 
AYTOKPATOPA Avtoxpatopa Kaicapa 
KAICAPAMAYP M. Avpnruov [ Avraveivor] 
EYCEK EvoeB (4) Evrvy(4) 2eB(aordv) 
EYTYXCEBME pé(yeorov). 


Caracalla is sole emperor when the inscription is engraved, 
so that the date is between 215 and 217 AD. . 


No. 9. 
ANTIFONOE *Av[t|iyovos 
IACONOCKAI "lacovos Kat 
EPM///AWP | “Epp[o|dep[a 
(OAPNAKO PDapvaxol vs 
DAYMITTILUT LU ‘Orvuptrig Ta 
AEYNKPITW acvvKpit@ 


At the end of line 3 the beginning of an A could be seen. 
The inscription is raised by a father and mother to their son. 
The names are all Greek except that of the mother’s father. 
Pharnaces was a common name among the Pontic kings. It 
was originally a divine name or epithet: Mén Pharnakou was 
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one of the chief gods of Pontus, and the most sacred oath of the 
kings of Pontus was by this deity (Strabo 557). Just as the 
name and the whole cultus of the Pontic Comana was learned 
from Cappadocia, so doubtless was all their religion, including 
Mén Pharnakou. 7 


No. 10. 
T&A OYIOLKOAE _ kT. Braovsos Kore- 
CbAAOYIWATIOAAW s Draoviw *A7roAXKo- 
NITWIAIWOPETTT LW ye TO idiw OperrTa 
MNHMHCENEKEN pvnuns Evexev 


It is doubtful what is the surname in the first line, Kodeos 
or Kodes. Such Operro/ or Opéupara, poor children brought up 
in the family, were apparently regarded generally with genuine 
affection. A place is very often provided for them in the 
family tomb, and they are mentioned between the children and 
the freedmen. But they were sometimes brought up as slaves, 
and are mentioned after the freedmen. In this case they had a 
right to claim their liberty, as Trajan writes when Pliny con- 
sulted him on the subject (Hpp. x. 71 and 72, ed. Lemaire). . 


No. 11. 
MIOPEOYC [6 Setva] MeOpéous 
EAYTOOKATECKEYAC éauT@ KaTeoKevao|ev 
TONTA®ON TOV Tadov. 


Persian influence had been very strong in Cappadocia. The 
months were called by Persian names, It is therefore natural 
to find such names as Mithratochmos (No. 6), and Mithres. 
Mithre is the name of a Cappadocian month (see Philol. 11. 249: 
Schmidt, Neue Lyk. Studien 142). 


SEBASTEIA, 


No. 12. 


An inscription in the Armenian village of Pilkinik, one mile 
or more from Sivas, was copied by Sir C, Wilson formerly, and 
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36em. by me in June, 1881. The letters are much worn: the 
&tome is complete on the left side, broken at the top and the 
Tight. 


«WCF OOPION .-]¢ TO Sptov ; 

NOYCET To av tov opi[ou T- 
TOANTOYOPIC ov éravyeiua|y 
QONETTANFEANIQ o TeLpnoaper| o 
OTEIMHCAMEN woav Tae ér[l...... K- 
QCANTAAEETT [pluozreivou rr[ 

HCTTEINOYTF LeBac[relas apyovres, B- 
ATIAICEBAC of v]A2, Sij0s 
0///AHAHMOC 


The interest of the inscription arises from the mention of the 
name Sebasteia. In line I, [ro]é[v]odpsov suggests itself, but I 
could not reconcile this with the stone. Instead of N, the letter 
seemed quite certainly either [ or T. The inscription is pro- 
bably honorary, to judge both from the end and from the word 
évravyeN@v : 1t was not uncommon for candidates to seek elec- 
tion to posts of honour by promising to spend great sums in 
office, and the technical word for this promise throughout Asia 
Minor is éwayyé\Xewv. The inscription is dated under the 
Roman official Crispus; but I do not see how to supply his 
title. Sebasteia was in Pontus Polemoniacus, which never 
formed part of the province of Bithynia Pontus, but was united 
to Galatia throughout the first century and afterwards to Cappa- 
docia (see below, No. 15), The government of Cappadocia (see 
No. 5) was remodelled by the emperor Vespasian, who stationed 
legions there, and from this time it was generally united to the 
province of Galatia. The governors-were of consular rank, ruling 
as legati Augusti pro praetore Cappadociae Galatiae. The office 
was filled by Neratius Pansa, 78—80 a.D., Caesennius Gallus 
80—82 A.D., and Julius Candidus Marius Celsus, consul 86 A.D., 
perhaps held the office, though he cannot be proved except in 
Galatia. But it seems quite certain that Bellicius Sollers, pro- 
praetor of Galatia about 90—5 «.D., did not rule in Cappadocia, 
and that he was not of consular rank: while Julius Quadratus, 
consul 93 4.D., was ruler of Cappadocia alone in the year 94 or 
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95. When the provinces were separated Pontus Polemoniacus 
went with Galatia (see C. I. L. mr. No. 291). It is probable 
that the severance was for some temporary purpose, as from 
95—100 A.D. we find Pomponius Bassus ruling over Cappadocia 
and Galatia. But he seems to have been the last officer that 
united under his sway such a vast extent of country. Trajan 
finally divided the province, and placed a legatus of consular 
rank over Cappadocia, while a legatus of praetorian rank ruled 
Galatia: Pontus Polemoniacus was probably joined to the 
former’. The name Crispinus occurs neither in the list of 
known governors of Cappadocia given by Marquardt, nor in 
that compiled for Galatia by M. Perrot (de Galatia Prov. Rom.); 
but both are of course far from complete. 


CoMANA PONTICA. 


In an Armenian book of Travels belonging to the priest of 
Pilkinik near Sivas, I saw the following inscriptions along with 
several others, all equally badly copied and hopeless, from Geu- 
menek near Tokat. I give two of these inscriptions, which 
contain the name of the town. 


. No. 13. 
NKAIZAPA |v Kaicapa 
oKAIZAPEQ n ‘Iep]o-Kavcapéw[v Ko- 
IANEQNTTOAIZ plavéwy modus 
OY2 .PI. Er jous py’. 


The inscription is dated in the year one hundred and three. On 
the analogy of the local eras used in various parts of Asia Minor 
in the Imperial period, there can be no doubt that this era is 
that either of the formation of the country into a Roman pro- 
vince or of the assumption by the town of the name Hiero- 
Caesareia. This name for the city is common on the coins, 
which show that the era dates from A.D. 37, when Caligula gave 
.to Polemon the kingdom of Pontus, which had belonged to his 


1 See Marquardt Rim. Alt, rv. p. 205: Perrot, de Gal. Prov. Rom. p. 98 ff, 
and below no. 15, 
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father Polemon. In the year 140 4.D., which corresponds to the 
year 103 of the inscription, the consuls were the emperor An- 
tonmus Pius and Verus Caesar, afterwards the emperor M. 
Aurelius. It is probable that this inscription is in honour of 
the two consuls, and it may be restored as follows, omitting 
the honorary pedigree and titles which were given with the 
emperor's name. 


[Avroxpatopa Kaicapa T. Aidsov] [ASpravey ’Avraveivor, 
Kr, wat] M. Atdvov Ovnpoly Kalcapa 7 ‘leploxatcapéwy 
Koulavéwy modus. érjous py’. 


No. 14. 
(1) AIAYPHAIGJOYH (2) EBCIGOKATTHIE! 
. POCAYTHOAOH OC KPICTIEINOYE 
(3) CAPEGNKOMANE (4) /////KAIACYAG) 


PA AIAIOYTIPOK 


[Avroxpatopow M. Advp. ’Avrwvelym YeBaotre Kalcapr 
kjat Adpynrlp Orn[p@ XJeB[alor@ Kale(apt) 9 ‘Tep[oxar]capéwy 
Kopavél[wy vewxdpos] cal davdros [1dXs......... émrupenn Bev jos ? 
avrns? °A@n[viwvjos Kpiotreivou [mi avtiotlpa[r ... JAiAlou 
Il péxdov. 


The name Crispinus also occurs at Sebasteia (No. 12). The 
general drift of the inscription is clear, but it is difficult to con- 
nect the separate fragments, some of which need considerable 
emendation; and the latter part is very uncertain. 


-SEBASTOPOLIS (SULU SERAI). 


Sir C. Wilson in a visit to this place some time ago copied a 
number of inscriptions. The most important of them has been 
edited by Rénier, Rev. Archéol. 1877, p. 200, and by Roehl, 
Beitr. z. griech. Epigraphik, with notable differences. Sir C. 
Wiison’s copy confirms M. Rénier’s reading in every respect. 
The inscription is in honour of the emperor Hadrian and of 
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Aelius Caesar; and I give the concluding lines, in which alone 
there is any difference between the two published copies. The 
copy on which Rénier and Roehl had to work is so very bad, 
that one cannot wonder at the difference between them. Roehl 
kept far more strictly to the letters transmitted than Rénier: 
and where the latter made ETTIPAAPMANOY into él ®n. 
"Apptavov, the former read é7i Paappavov, understanding the 
person referred to as the Pharasmanes who at this period was 
ruler of Iberia in the Caucasus. 


No. 15. 

ETTIPAAPPIANOY él Dr. "Appravou 
TIPEZBEYTOYKAIANTIZTPATHI OY arpecRevrod cal avtiotparnyod 
TOYZEBAZTOY Tov YeBacrov 
ZEBAZTOTIOAEITQNTONKAI LeSacrorroX\eTav Tav Kat 
HPAKAEOTTIOAEITON “HpaxXeorroXetav — 
APXONTE= - BOYAH : AHMO= dpxovtes, Bourn, Snpos. 

ETOYZOAP | érous OXp. 


The inscription belongs to the year 1374.D., and to the first half 
of the year; and as it is dated in the year 139, the era employed 
must begin B.C. 2. In that year we may conclude that the 
town was honoured with the name of Sebastopolis, having 
been formerly called Heracleopolis. A small number of coins 
occur with the double name of the city, and one of them was 
picked up in the town itself. 

There is a difference also between Roehl and Rénier as to 
the town in question: the former considers that it 1s the Sebas- 
topolis of Pontus Galaticus, the latter that it is of Pontus Cap- 
padocicus. I have not the opportunity of seeing Roehl’s disser- 
tation, which is not-to be found either in the British Museum 
or in the Bodleian. It is quite certain that Sulu Serai is 
situated in Pontus Galaticus, but Marquardt declares that both 
Pontus Polemoniacus and Pontus Galaticus went along with 
Cappadocia and not along with Galatia when these provinces 
were separated by Trajan (Rém. Alt. iv. I. p. 205: see above, 
No. 12). Perrot (De Galat. Prov. Rom. p. 59) thinks they 
went with Galatia, but the present inscription goes along with 
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much probable evidence to show that he is wrong. This Sebas- 
topolis is clearly the one which lay on the northern road from 
Tavium to Sebasteia in the Antonine Itinerary. The inscrip- 
tion is still on the actual Roman bridge over which the road 
passed. Sulu Serai is not far south of Zela, and a comparison 
of the Tables shows that the road from Tavium to Zela and 
Neocaesareia coincided for a considerable part of the way with 
that to Sebastopolis and Sebasteia. The former road is given in 
the Peutinger Table, Rogmor xxxvi, Aegonne xxxv1, Ptemari 
xxviu, Zela xxvi, Stabulum xxxu, Seramisa xx, Neocae- 
sarela XV. The latter in the Antonine Itinerary is Mogaro 
xXx, Dorano xx1, Sebastopolis xu. It is probable that 
Mogaro is Rogmor, Ptemari is Sebastopolis, and that the roads 
coincided thus far. 

Apart from its geographical importance, the inscription is 
interesting as a monument of the rule of the historian Arrian in 
Cappadocia, Pontus, and Armenia Minor. It was the custom to 
send a consular as legatus to this province, and by a singular 
fortune the consulate of Arrian, otherwise unknown, is mentioned 
in the stamp on two bricks found in Rome (see Descemet 
in Rev. Archéol. 1881). Arrian was legatus in the year 131, 
and continued to be so till the middle of the year 187, when he 
was succeeded by L. Burbuleius Optatus Ligarianus (on these 
dates see Rénier, /. c.). 


AMASIA. 

No. 16. 
On a stone beside.a ruined bridge over the river Iris. 
IMPNEPVACAESAVC Imperator Nerva Caesar Au- 
PONTIFMAXTRIBPO gustus, Pontifex Maximus, tri- 
TEST-COSiII.PPRESTI bunicia potestate, Consul ITT., 
TVITPERPOMPONI Pater Patriae, restituit per 
VMBASSVMLEG Pomponium Bassum legatum 
AVG-PRO-PR Augusti pro praetore 

P ; [M].P. 


The inscription, C. I. L., 111. No. 309, records a repair of the 
roads executed under Trajan, a.D. 98—9, by Pomponius Bassus 
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in the province of Galatia. Here we find the same governor a 
few months earlier repairing a bridge in Pontus. It is certain 
that T. Pomponius Bassus governed Galatia, Cappadocia, Pontus, 
&c., as legatus pro praetore during a period that extended at 
least from 95 to 100 a.D. (Perrot, de Galat. Prov. Rom. p. 111). 
Coins of Caesareia Mazaca show that his rule extended overCappa- 
docia, coins and an inscription (C. I. L. 111. No. 309) that it included 
Galatia. The interior of Pontus was not included in the pro- 
vince of Bithynia-Pontus, but went at this time with Galatia, 
so that it is quite natural to find Bassus governor at Amasia. 
Perrot (de Gal. Prov. Rom. p. 103 ff.) well describes the road- 
building energy that marked the period of Vespasian and Trajan, 
and its effect in civilising the country as well as strengthening- 
the imperial rule. The great majority of the milestones of Asia 
Minor belong either to this period or to the reconstruction of the 
empire, Roman now only in name, in the time of Diocletian and 
Constantine. For example, the great thoroughfare of the pro- 
vince of Asia, from Ephesus to Smyrna and Pergamus, is marked 
by the milestones of its first builder Aquillius Glabrio, of Ves- 
pasian, and of Diocletian (see a paper on Southern Aeolis in 
Journ. Hell. Studies, 1881, pt. 1). 


No. 17. 


In Ahmed Serai about ten hours north of Amasia on the 
road to Amisus, now Samsun. 


IMPCAES Imp(eratori) Caes(ari) 

C VPVA Caio[A] ur(elio) Va{l(erio) 

DIOCL _ Diocl[etiano 

PFINVICAVG P(io) F(elici)mvic(to)Aug(usto)[et 
5 IMPCAES _ imp(eratori) Caes(ari) [Marco Aurelio 

eas [Valerio Maximiano] 

PFINVICAVG P(io) F(elici) invic(to) Aug(usto) 

ETFLVA et Fi(avio) Va[l(erio) 

CONSTANT Constant[io 
10 ETC et G[al(erio) Val(erio) 

MAXIMIAN Maximian[o 

NOBIIISS-CA Nobiliss(imis) Cafes(aribus) 


at [Millia Passuum] KI 
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The inscription dates between 292 and 3054.p. The recon- 
struction of the empire by Diocletian, consummated about 
29'7 ..p., is marked by great activity in road-making (see above, 
No. 15). 

This milestone is of great importance for the geography of 
Pontus. Ahmed Serai lies east from the hot springs of Kavsa, 
and the distances given by the natives are, Kavsa four hours, 

Ladik two, Amasia ten, Samsun twelve. Sir C. Wilson writes ; 
“Ahmed Serai is on the line of a road from Nicopolis (Kara 
Hissar), Neo-Caesareia (Niksar) to Kavsa: there it forked, one 
branch going by Mersifun to Tchorum, Aladja, and Nefez keni, 
or from Aladja direct to Angora. The other branch went by 
Vezir Keupru, crossed the Halys by a Roman bridge which I 
am told still exists, and went on......towards Constantinople. 
Ahmed Serai is the place where a road would naturally pass 
over the hills west of the Tash Ova. The distance you found 
would be either to Mersifun, an old site, or to Sunnisa, a 
remarkable old site on the Tash Ova.” 


No. 18. 


At Ak Dam, two miles south of Anazarbus: copied by 
Lieut. Bennet, R.E. 


ATTOANAZAPBOY 
HMHTPOTIOAEQCL 
_ TONE - ETIAPXEIONTTIPo 
KAO €ZOMEN-CKAI 
B-NECOKOPOY 
A 


’"Amod’AvatapBov [r]n[s] untpotroAcws Taév y' érapxe@v mpo- 
xabeCopévns wat B’ vewxdpov, A. This is the first milestone on 
the road leading from Anazarbos south, perhaps the road to 
Mopsuestia from which another milestone is published (Lebas 
1495). There was, as M. Waddington remarks (Lebas, Inscr. 
As. Min. no. 1480), a constant rivalry between Anazarbos and 
Tarsos, and each city tries to outdo the other in the splendour 
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of its titles and to appropriate those which the other had 
assumed : similar contention between Ephesus and Smyrna led 
at last to imperial interference. In the above-quoted inscrip- 
tion, of which a better text is published by Collignon (Ann. d. lL. 
Faculté d. Lettr. Bordeaux, 1881, p. 154), Tarsus boasts itself 
pntpoTous Tav y évapyeayv Kirsxias Ioavpias Aveaovias 
mpoxabelouévn’ xai B' vewxopos. Cilicia was under the early 
emperors governed by a procurator under the legatus August 
of the province of Syria. Under Vespasian it became a sepa- 
rate province governed by a legatus pro praetore (Marquardt 
Rém. Staatsverw. 1. p. 229). M. Waddington supposes that 
it was under Severus that Isauria and Lycaonia were placed 
under the same administration as Cilicia. 


No. 19. 
Anazarbus: copied by Sir C. Wilson. 

APO AIZAPA 
TIBEPI ZTOYYI 
ONO! 2EBAZTOYYI 
QNON ‘EAENOSBAZI 
AEQSPIAOTIATOPOZ 
ATTEAEYOEPO2 


Apo[dcov xlaicapa, TiBepi[ov aeBalorod vicv, @[eod] Ze- 
Bacrod viwvov, "EXevos Baciréws PiroTratopos amredevOepos. 
Philopator was one of the obscure kings of part of Cappadocia 
and Cilicia, about whom see Eckhel mi. p. 82. Tarcondi- 
motos I was on the side of Pompey and afterwards of Antony. 
His sons Philopator and Tarcondimotos deserted to Augustus 
after the battle of Actium; the kingdom was taken away 
from Philopator, but restored to Tarcondimotos in B.c. 20. 
Philopator II died a.D. 17: nothing is known of his accession 
or parentage (see Tac. Ann. 11. 42). The letters A A on a coin 
of king Philopator perhaps indicate that his reign reached a 
thirty-fourth year. Drusus, son of the emperor Tiberius, was 


1 It is necessary to modify the text of M. Collignon by reading zpo-. 
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. Maade consul for the first time in A.D. 15, and it is not probable 
Yhat the inscription is earlier than this date, while it cannot me 
later than a.D. 17. 


No. 20. 


Rock-tomb at Anazarbos, fragment of a long inscription now 
illegible: copied by Sir C. Wilson. 


T PONHAMHKTOMED IPA 

.-. mutilated relief 

ATONONZYNOYXON®YAAZZOM 
HANOIT/OY APO 


t[tot|povn, ’AXAnKT[ oO], Méy[alipa...... 
Gyovov, [el¥vodyov PYAATAOML ......00000 


It is unfortunate that this inscription is so mutilated. Per- 
haps a comparison with the very bad copy in Langlois Jnsecr. 
de la Cilicie, p. 12, and Lebas 1513, will help some one to 
restore it. 


No. 21. 
Comana: copied by Rev. Mr Christy. 
COTHPIA 


PAIAAPOC 

YITEPEICIN 

OYTOYYI 
OY 


Lornpe "AckrAntip Kavfapairapos (7) virép Etowov (2) rot 
viov. The inscription records the gratitude of a father for his 
son’s recovery from sickness: the names are doubtful. The 
god Asclepios has already occurred on another inscription. 
His worship grew steadily in popularity throughout the im- 
perial time, and was the last and most difficult cultus for 
Christianity to abolish. Hence there was a growing tendency 
to identify the native gods of Cappadocia with Asclepios. 
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No. 22. 


bAACIATIKOC 
KANOYAIAAOH 
NAIC TIATIOY®A 
NYCHTHIAYKY 
TATHKEMONH 
ACYNKPITWOY 
FATPITTPOMO! 
PWCU 


Mr. ’Aoratixds cal "lovdla ’AOnvals Tlarov Davuen (2) Ty 
yAuKuTaTn Ke povn acuvepltw Ovyartpl mpopolpa. 


Athenais appears to have been a common name at Comana; 
it is probable that the warlike Ged vexnpopos was sometimes 
identified with the Greek "A@nvd vixndopos. Papas, a name 
of the Phrygian and Bithynian supreme god, is often used as a 
personal name in Phrygia, and is doubtless also a native name 


in Cappadocia. 


W. M. RAMSAY. 


NOTE ON INSCRIPTION. No. 2, p. 144 


Wesseling thought that Cilicia was divided into two provinces at 
the redistribution of the Empire under Diocletian about 297 ap. 
But in the Verona MS, which gives the resulting arrangement, and 
in Polemon Silvius (380—5), Cilicia is a single province: and only 
in the period that elapsed before the Wot. Dign. Or. appeared 
(400—5) was it divided. Cilicia I. was governed by a consularis, 
IL. by a praeses ; and this mode of government is given in Hierocles 
(before 535) and was continued by Justinian, Vov. vit. The un- 
divided Cilicia was probably governed by a consularis; though a 
praeses seems to have ruled under Constantine. The officers were 
under the Comes Orientis. (See Wesseling ad Hier.; Bicking ad 
Not. Dign. Or., p. 141; Mommsen in Rev. Archéol. 1866 and 1867.) 
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ON THE MOSTELLARIA OF PLAUTUS. 


1. 2. 39 


Primum dum parentes fabri liberum sunt, 

40 Et fundamentum substruunt liberorum. 
Extollunt, parant sedulo in firmitatem, 
Kt in usum boni ut sint et in speciem populo. 
Sibique (h)aut materiae reparcunt 
Nec sumptus ibt sumptur esse ducunt. 


So I would write this passage, differing from Ritschl in not 
‘altering Et in 40 to £i, in eliciting from the MS. reading of 42 
et ut an usum rather et in usum boni ut sint than Ritschl’s ut in 
usum bont sunt, in rejecting the very questionable word neparcunt 
which Camerarius substituted for the reparcunt of MSS. and 
consequently changing aut to haut, lastly in retaining 2bi in 44 
with all the best MSS. vv. 43, 44 I would translate ‘And they 
do not grudge themselves any outlay of breeding stuff, and 
think no expense expensive there.’ With materiae I would 
Compare Colum. vi. 27 Est enim generosa materies quae circo 
sacrisque certaminibus equos praebet, and Vu. 3.15. The mean- 
ing is that the parents put all the vigour of the stock or breed 
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into making their children. Reparcere is found also Truc. 11. 
4, 23,4 Viinam a principio ret pepercisses (so A) meae, Vt nunc 
repercis sauts. Munro on Lucr. I. 668 explains repercis as 
uicissim parcis: to me the idea it suggests is rather of holding 
back, an expansion or repetition of the idea of parcis ‘grudgingly 
withhold,’ 


1.3, 18 
Non uestem amatores amant mulieris set uestis fartum. 


Ritschl altered this to Non uestem amantes mulreris amant, 
sed uestis fartum. I cannot think. this necessary or even pro- 
bable. As a dactyl muliert would be quite defensible; but it 
seems possible that mulier mulhercula were sometimes treated as 
if the + were ignored and the three syllables considered an 
iambus. At any rate in Hor. Epod. x1. 23 Nune gloriantis 
quamlibet mulierculam the ear would be greatly relieved by such 
a scansion ; for in a short and finished lyric like this an anapaest 
seems to be out of the question, and even a spondee to approxi- 
mate too nearly to the iambics of the stage. Not that this very 
Epode does not exhibit in the 14 trimeters it contains many 
spondees in the fifth foot: but they are made up differently. 
The two exceptions, 15 Quod st mets inaestuet praecordiis and 19 
Vii haec seuerus te palam laudaueram, are dissimilar, the former 
in being preceded by a diiambus which contains in itself the 
third and fourth feet together, the latter in the greater separa- 
tion of te from palam as contrasted with guam from hbet. 


I. 3, 25, 6 , 
Scapha. Ita tu me ames, ita Philolaches tuus te amet, ut wenusta’s. 
Philol. Quid ats, scelesta? quomodo adiurasti? ita ego istum. 

amarem ? 


So the MSS. amarim Guyet and Ritschl. Surely the 
- imperf. is right: amarem is simply oratio obliqua of tta Philo- 
laches te amet. ‘What oath is that you swore—aAs truly as I 
was to love her?’ Quite similarly Horace Sat. 11. 2. 124 Ac 
uenerata Ceres, ita culmo surgeret alto, Explicuit uino contractae 
seria frontis: in orat. recta the prayer would be ‘ita culmo surgas 
alto.’ 
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1. 3. 37 


Philem. Nolo ego met male te, Scapha, praecipere. 
Scaph. Stulta’s plane. 


So the MSS. Ritschl inserts mea after te; would it not be an 
easier remedy simply to invert the position of nolo ego? Biicheler, 
-Grundriss der lateinischen Declination, p. 57, ed, 1866, says met 
as a form of mzhz is not unfrequent from Plautus to Cicero; and 
on his authority I would retain it here. 


I. 3. 65 


Di me faciant quod uolint, nt ob tstam orationem 
Te lberasso denuo. 

Bothe reads Diuz for Dz, and I am surprised to see that so 
advanced a critic as Schéll in his edition of the Truculentus has 
admitted the same correction Iv. 1.3 where MSS. give Dz magni 
ut ego laetus sum et laetitia differor. The passage of Aulul.1.1. 
50 Viinam me diut adaxint ad suspendium ought not to be alleged 
in support of Diw in so common a formula as Dz magni, or as 
Di me faciant, even if diui were not unique in the above-quoted 
line of the Aulularia for Plautus (Wagner, ad loc.): but for 
Ritschl’s Di pol me faciant, either Ita Di or At Di would seem 
an easier substitute. 


1. 3. 67 
Si tibt sat acceptumst, fore tibi uctum sempiternum. 


Bergk’s remark ‘non agitur hic quid isti muliert placeat uel 
lubitum sit, sed qua spe uel fiducia nitatur’ is quite uncalled for. 
Sat or satis accipere is ‘to take security,’ so ‘to feel assured’ as 
Lambinus has pointed out in his note. Stich. Iv. 1. 4 Satis abs . 
te accupiam, nisi udeam mihi te amicum esse, Antipho. Nune 
quia te mi amicum experror esse, credetur tut. 


I, 3. 88 | 
Edepol si summo ioui bo agent 0... sacruficassem 
Pro wlius capite quod dedi, numquam aeque id bene locassem. 


‘I have copied 88 as it appears in the first draught of B. 
Over bo was written later wewo and over the first letter of agent 
r. This uiwo also appears in DF, as well as in the editio 
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princeps (Z). It is difficult not to believe this a survival of the 
genuine reading, of which argento was an interpolated explana- 
tion. It is obvious that the uz of cow caused the absorption of 
ui from uiuo and that wo remained as bo. I should propose 
then to read de uiuo sacruficassem, ‘from the principal,’ an 
expression found in Cic. pro Flacco xxxvit, dat de lucro, nihil 
detrahit de uiuo. After Aedepol possibly ego has fallen out. 


1. 3. 121 


Quid olant nesctas nisi 1d unum ni male olere intellegas. 


Ritschl alters this to male ut olere intellegas. I much prefer 
the MS. reading ‘ one can’t tell what they smell of, except that 
one thing is clear.—you're not to know that they have a bad 
smell.’ The one purpose which the variety of scents used by 
the uetulae edentulae effects is to make one feel certain that he 
is not meant to detect the unsavouriness of their persons. 


I. 3. 141 
Philol. Quid hic uos diu agitis? 
Philemat. Tibi me exorno ut placeam. 
Philol. Ornata es satis. 


Diu, as Ritschl suggests, seems to have crept in from the 
former verse nimis diu abstineo manum : if not, it is possibly a 
mistake for duae the corrected reading of B and confirmed by F 
which has duz. The whole verse I would read, either dropping 
diu or reading duae as a monosyllable, 


Philol. Quid hic wos (duae) agitis ? 


Philemat. Tvbi me exorno ut placeam. 
Philol. [Ezlornata’s satis, 
I, 3. 138 


Tibet et edepol mihi tecum, nam quod tibi libet, idem mihi libet. 
Perhaps, omitting tecwm, 
Lrbet et edepol mihi ; nam tibi quod libet, idem mihi libet. 


This at least brings out the correspondence of the clauses 
with the due balance, and effectively. 
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I. 4, 13, 14 


Caue modo, ne prius in uia accumbas, 
Quam alli ubi lectus est stratus coimus. 


Ri tschl inserts nos before cotmus. I should prefer eo. 
W111 | 
Vel aliqut quiq’ denis hastis corpus transfigi solet. 


So B, Vii for Vel B corrected and CDZ. Perhaps Vel aliquo 
2vecle or Vii alicunde. 


HX. 2. 47 © 
Quid istuc est sceleste aut quis id fecit cedo ? 


Quid istuc scelestist ? .is, I fancy, what the MSS. point to, 
rather than Ritschl’s Quid astuc scelus est? It is true that the 
_ Prev ious speaker had said Scelus inqguam factumst, but this does 
mot necessitate scelus in the reply; rather the change to the 
less direct scelesti throws into the expression a vagueness ‘What 
do -y ou mean by your talk of crime?’ which agrees well with the 

1m ©x-e=dulous and slightly derisive tone of the speaker. 


I. 2. 100 


Tu ut occepists tantum quantum quis fuge 
Atque Herculem inuocabis. 


THe -aop. Hercules te inuoco. 


"Whe future inuocabis of MSS. (B had at first inuocabi) ought 

St I«=> Hy to be retained at any price: for it is impossible to sup- 
POS <= it an alteration from the imperative. The last three words, 
"ka Le=ss Hercule could be shown to be used as a form of the 
V©Cza.tive, may perhaps be retained by scanning Hercules as a 
dis-> JVlable. I am not unaware that Stich. 1 3.70 where the 
Ws SS. give Hercules te amabit prandio? cena tii? has been 
Alte zed by Ritschl, following the traces of A HERCULE.SAMAUI, 
—_ Herculeo stabunt, and that this is admitted by Fleckeisen. 
_~— &, to me, the MS. reading has a singular air of genuineness 
Will you pay a breakfast to win the favour of Hercules? Do 
Yee pid with a dinner?’ The sudden change from te to tibi 
(20 “scis) is helped out by adnuistin in the following verse. On 
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the other hand Hercules (trisyllable) is found as vocative, Stich. — «i = 
Ir, 2. 62, 70, twice and very unmistakeably. It is possible=» EK < 
therefore that we should read in the passage of the Most. Her- —~~<.~ 
culem uoco, which the next verse would take up very well, t= 
ego, tubt hodie ut det, senex, magnum malum. 


1. 1. 67 
Tran. Non dat, non debet. 
Danist. Non debet ? 
Tran. Nec erit quden 


Ferre hoc potes. 


Acidalius altered this to ne gry quidem, and so Ritschl with 
hinc for hoc. Many years ago I conjectured, what some one may 
since have anticipated me in publishing, ne frit quidem. Varro 
R. R. 1. 48. 3 Illud swmma in spica-iam matura, quod est minus 
quam granum, uocatur frit. The next possibility would be trit, 
which however would scarcely suit, if the text of Charisius p. 
239.19 is sound. Zrit Naeutus in Corollaria, significat autem ut 
ait Plautus in quadam ‘crepitum polentarium’ id est peditum. 
The allusion to Plautus seems to be Cure. IL 3. 16. 


anh 


11. 1. 90 
Theurop. Quid alli debetur ? 
Tranio. Obsecro hercle iubi 


Obi argentum ob os impurae beluae. 
Theur, Lubeam ? 
Tran. Lube in homine argento os uerberarier. 
I would correct this as follows: 


Th. Quid alla debetur ? 


Tr. Obsecro hercle, wuben it 
Obicére argentum ob os impurae beluae ? 

Th, Jubeam? 

Tr. Luben homini argento os uerberarier ? 


Iuben hominz is already corrected so in B, 


mi. 1. 112 
Theu. Nam quid ita? 
Tran, Speculo claras, clarorem merum. 
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May not this be the way in which a very out-of-the-way 
<=“ Eaopound speculiclaras (mirror-bright) sc. aedes, was written ? 
<SOnmrewhat similarly unanimis is written in Catull. xvi. 80 
PEP]TO animus, 1X. 4 unanimos uno animos, and so flexanimo is 
JFle20 animo in cxtv. 330. Anything more than a single word, 
with clarorem merum following to explain it, would be de | 
£7-0O7. 

ht. 1. 1383 

Quid ego nune agam 
Nist ut in weinum proximum mendacium? 


proximem from proaimare ‘bring home to’ or perhaps ‘lay at 
fee next door’ seems not unlikely, though I cannot quote any 
P2_ssage in which proximare is used transitively. 


m1 2. 30 

Sai, Quid agis? 

Ter. Hominem éptumum téneo. 

Si. Amicé facis 
~Qtom me laudds. 

Ir'r. Decet cérte. 

Si. Habens hércle te 
Hdu bonum téneo serudm. Tr. *# # # # 

Sii Kia mastigia ad mé redi. Tr. Jam ¢tstt ero. 


So I would read this doubtful passage. For Habens hercle 
te B has hercle te habeo. After seruom I think something 1s 


lost, in which Tranio moves away from Simo, who instantly 
calls him back. 


The passage which immediately follows is I think to be 
constituted as follows: 


Si, Qutd nunc, quam mox? 


Tr. Quid est? 

Si. Quéd solet flerr hic 
Intus. ° 

Tr. Quid est? 


Si. Scts ibi quéd solet ftere. 
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clause. Perhaps therefore 
read, the mistake being occasion 
in the parallel passage 444! 3 

Kal? éautny 7oetas edwdla, ct 
noclat TOV oopav eciolv, 444° | 

Kal” avtnv noeiav, also ‘heo i 
pev ovv ovbev dalveras Kad! avy 
~The word evodla occurs 1 
several times in Theophr. De O¢ 


De Sensu 444° 2: 
toils & adAXos boa * ue 
érépou yévous TH5 oapns THY 
draws pn Svo aicOnthpia Toby, 
avatvéovow, domep tols avOpar 
ToUTOLS TAY ETépoY povov UTApY 
The last sentence can hard 
The meaning required seems 
turned to the purpose of smel 
proper function relative to the Ip 
of améexypn into amoxypHrar (se 
organ of breathing implied in 
aic@ntnpia): which is somewhat 
of the parallel passage 444° 25; 
katakéypntras & 7 pia 
pev él thv eis Tov Oapaxa | 
THY don’ avatvéovTos yap 
Sia THv puKtnpev Thy Kivnow. 


De Memoria 452° 27: 


Bomep yap guors on To é Bo 
Taxv dvapiprnondpebar 77 e 

éotiv, ovTw Kal ‘veo la 
Themistius has o}rw «al &ev, wh 
Perhaps therefore cuvvnGela shi 

has the same number of wer 
in the Parva Naturalia, De Sens 
ing. Compare also in the sa 
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his hypothesis we might assume that, 
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tie word columis with this idea in his 
vo ld oop him safe under its pillars. 
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written ro seruos multum suo fidelis. 
mds are lost, the rest is thus given by 
LIUS UNUSEST. The whole may be con- 


os multis modis fidus unus, 
as trusty as any his master has.’ 


a | _ tam diu destitisti ? 
nteed both by A and the other MSS. I 


2 sense of ‘you have absented yourself,’ 
L. Glos, Auct. T. 11. 24 Desistere desinere 


-hl I cannot help believing that here C and 
1e true reading. Tranio has just been warn- 


‘ Me, 
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The first of these two cretic verses is so given by Ritschl 
from B. The second I have elicited from A as given in Ritschl’s 
apparatus criticus. | 

INTUSQUIDIDESTSCISTIBIQVOD...SOLETFIERI. 


I do not think that the repeated solet fiert is an error, but 


. an intentional iteration to make Tranio see Simo’s drift more 


clearly. 


rr. 2. 42, 43 
Immo uita dntehac erdt: 
Nunc nobis communia haec exciderunt. 

‘Communia is a mistake, I believe, not for omnia, but for 
cum omnia. Something seems to have fallen out, Nunc ndbis 
[non ést], cum omnia hdec excidérunt, retaining Ritschl’s bacchiac 
scansion of this and the verse before. ‘ Life it 1s no more, now 
that all this is lost.’ | 


ul. 2. 77, 78 
These two lines exist in A as follows: 


QUIAESTAUDITUMESSEAESTATEIBIDEMUICTUMPERBONUM 
TESUBSOLECOLUMEMUSQUEPERPETUUMDIEM 


the dotted letters are doubtful. ° 


The first was perhaps Quia esse audit aestate ubidem uictum 
perbonum. In the second I cannot but believe that columem 


_or possibly colwmen is to be retained, and that no word like 


colere has any place in it. The Balliol glossary has columen 
saluum and columen et incolumen differt. Incolumen animo 
accipymus, columen corpore. This latter gloss is nearly identical 
with that given from an earlier MS. by Lowe in the Acta Soc. 
Philol. Lipsiensis, 11. 467, where he shows beyond a doubt the 
existence of columis as =incolumis from a great number of 
glossaries, and restores it to Plautus in Trin. 742 Columem te 
sistere ev sed detraxe autument. It is remarkable that both 
B and C write the word there columen; equally remarkable 
that the Balliol glossary no less than six times writes the n, 
not m. Is it possible that in these words and in the much- 
disputed but undoubted form sublimen, there existed a by-form of 
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the accusative, inn? Ritschl indeed Opusc. 11. p. 464 regards 
sublimen as a virtual adverb, explaining it of slaves suspended 
beneath the limen superum or lintel, cf. Ribbeck in Fleckeisen’s 
Jahrb. 77, p. 184sqq. On this hypothesis we might assume that, 
like subliumen, in columen was originally an adverb ‘leaning 
against a pillar, was afterwards used where it might represent 
an accusative = incolumem, and then that the same licence was 
extended to the accusative of columis, so that columem was 
occasionally written columen. At any rate columem or columen 
- seems in complete accordance with the rest of the passage. 
Tranio says his master wishes to inspect Simo’s house as a 
model for some alterations which he intends to make in his own, 
including a walk (ambulacrum) and a portico. How natural 
that he should use the word colwmis with this idea in his 
mind! The portico would keep him safe under its pillars. 
Either then I would read sub sole (or as the other MSS. sub diu) 
columen usque perpetuum diem, or if columen is impossible, 
columem in usque. 


Ii, 2. 98 


This verse in B is written Ero seruos multum suo fidelis. 
In A the first two words are lost, the rest is thus given by 


jecturally restored thus: 
| Ero seruos multis modis fidus unus, 


‘ A slave in many ways as trusty as any his master has.’ 


i. 2. 100 | 
Quid illic obsecro tam diu destitiste ? 


Destitistt is guaranteed both by A and the other MSS. I 
would retain it, in the sense of ‘you have absented yourself,’ 
‘have retired.’ Bodl. Gloss. Auct. T. 11.24 Desistere desinere 
cessare discedere recedere. 


m1. 2. 165 


In spite of Ritschl I cannot help believing that here C and 
D have preserved the true reading. Tranio has just been warn- 
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ing Theuropides to take care of the house-dog, which he pretends 
to frighten away. Then Simo breaks in with these words 
nil pericl est, age [modo] 
Tam placida est quam feta qua urs etre intro 
audacter licet. 

Ritschl added modo which is not in the MSS.; the next line 
seems to have been Zam placidast quam feta quaews, wre 
antro audacter licet. ire (cire, D) has prefixed the e 
of quaeuis which had been written above quauis and then 
shifted; ‘The dog is as quiet as any pregnant woman’ if homely, 
is natural and quite intelligible: whereas Zam placidast quam 
placidast aqua, urse, tre dc. (Ritschl ‘after Camerarius) is weak 
dramatically and inartistic metrically. Ritschl compares m1. 2. 
64 Zam liquidust quam liquida esse tempestas solet, but to 
illustrate an unruffled temper by a clear sky does not justify 
the comparison of a quiet dog to water. In B the three first 
letters of feta are erased. 


Iv. 1.19 


Vbt aduersum ut eant uocatur. 
Perhaps 
Vbi dduersus wt eant uocdntur 
a bacchiac tripodia acatalectic. 


Iv. 1. 21 | 
Iam hercle ire uis mila foras pastum. 


The metre is no doubt cretic, as R. writes it: but I should 
prefer Iam hércle te, mila, wis tre pastim foras. 


Iv. 2 

This scene has been drawn out metrically by Hermann in 
Ritschl’s Parerga, p. 504, ed. 1845, yet not without some dis- 
sentient scruples on the part of Ritschl, which he silenced in 
deference to Hermann’s authority. Others have not been so 
submissive, especially Spengel who protests very reasonably 
against the large number of words introduced by Hermann 
merely to complete his idea of the metre. Far more successful 
is Studemund, de Canticis Plautinis, p, 70, where he has written 
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out at length his view of the metre of each line. I am per- 
suaded that he is generally right; there can be no doubt that 
the scene, one of the most lively and spirited in Plautus, is 
essentially lyrical, and that the rhythms of the ordinary dialogue 
are only of spare occurrence in it. The scene opens, as Stude- 
mund shows, with an iambic dimeter to which after an interval 
of one verse a corresponding iambic dimeter succeeds, Then an 
anapaestic tetrapodia, a bacchiac tetrapodia; followed by an 
anapaestic octonarius, and another bacchiac tetrapodia. All 
this seems quite beyond doubt. But interspersed with these 
Ordinary lyrical rhythms are lines where even Studemund, to 
mny fancy, has not hit on the right metrical principle. I take 
the first 


A. Phanisce etiam respice. Ph. Mihai molestus ne sis. 


SStudemund scans this as an iambic septenarius, supposing an 
Ehniatus after Phanisce, which, in spite of the pause we might 
#a.ssume after a vocative, is far too harsh to be probable. But 
«<=an there be any reasonable doubt that we have here a specimen 
<>f a very different type? <A type, so far as I have examined, - 
“ware, though not unexampled in Plautus? In a word, a sotadic 
—~wverse. The basis of the sotadic rhythm is ionic a maiore, as 
—METermann shows; but the forms the verse assumes are very 
“Tm=caumerous, This one however is straightforward enough 


Phanisce ei | dm réspicé | miht méléstii(s) | né sis. 
Let us try the next. The peculiar lilt of the rhythm 
“ms generally a tolerable guide. 


Ph. Ocult dolent. A. Cur qua fumus [est] molestus. 


Here the rhythm is slightly more complex. The only 
<jifficulty is to constitute the first foot. The paeon dcilt dé- will 
hardly do duty for the ionic a maiore. Possibly vah which is 
mot wanted at the end of the previous line really. belongs 

‘to this. Then we should have this rhythm‘ 


1 I suggest that Phaniscus here conceal his tears he says his eyes are 
Begins to cry, incensed at the taunt smarting. This is not the ordinary 
te erus tuos amat, and that unable to view. 


4 
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The next line in B is written 
Tace st faber gui cudere soles plumbeos numbos nos 


and this also has a sotadic look, though the unnecessary inter— 
polation of nuwmbos (nwmmos) is misleading. The nos of Bx 
though not found in the other MSS. may be genuine, the sense= 
‘you that so often coin us into bad money,’ ie, pass us off - 
as knaves. Then we might read 


Tace sis, faber, qui cudere plumbeos soles nos, 


But I would not deny that this is uncertain. The following 
verse, 
Non potes tu cogere me ut tin maledicam, 


I would read thus 
Non potes tu me cogere tibt uti maledicam. 


Vv. 895—902 should, I believe, be written as follows: 


895a Ph. Sé sobrtus sis, mdle non dicas. Anap. dimet. 
895b A. Tibi dbtemperém cum tu mthi nequeds? Bacchiac 
tetrapod. catalect. 
A. At tu mecum, pessime, ito aduorsus. Ph. Quaeso 
hercle abstine 
Iam sermonem de istis rebus. A. Faciam et pultabo fores. 
Heus ecquis hic est qui maximam has inuriam 
Foribus defendat? Ecquis, ecquis exit huc atque aperit ? 
900 Nemo quidem hinc exit foras. Vt esse addecet nequam 
homines 
Ita sunt, sed eo magis cauto opust, ne eat huc qui male 
me mulcet. 


896, 7 trochaic septenarii ; 898 iambic senarius; 899—901 
iambic septenarii, In 899 B has huc emt, but exit huc, repeating 
the sound ec- three times over as it does, admirably expresses 
the impatience of the knocking aduorsitor. In 901 eat huc is 
for exeat huc of B. 

There is still one verse, 888, in which agreeing with Stude- 
mund as to the metrical type to which it belongs, I would 
reconstitute it somewhat differently. The MSS. write it 


Manesne ilico wmpure parasite ? 


—— 
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SStudemund supposes a long syllable lost after dlico, and thus 

amnakes a bacchiac tetrapodia. On this view we might insert 

_#uer; it is perhaps more probable that puere has fallen out after 
@ mpure. | 
Manésne ilico tmpure [piere] parastte ? 


The vocative puere is used several times in the succeeding 


Se ne. 
mr. 3. 1 
Tr. Quid tibt uisumst mercimoni ? 
Th, Totus [equidem] gaudeo. 


$< QI would fill up the line. 


iI, 3, 23 is thus written in B, 
EE» ~ £0 enim caui recte. Eam debes gratiam atque animo meo. 


There seems no necessity to suppose a lacuna of a whole 
wv <> "-r~se, All that is required to give a sufficient connexion to the 
twa <3 parts is to write 

Th. Ego enim caut recte. 
Tr. Meam habes gratiam atque animo meo, 


“ <= «me and to my devotion belongs the gratitude you feel,’ you 
‘A-& <= indebted to me and to my devotion for that. 


Iv. 2, 50, 51 


Vide sis ne forte ad merendam quopiam deuorteris 
Atque vi melius cuiquam satis fuerit biberis. Ph. Quid est? 


a cule q 
<2T curquam of B, D has culiquam, whence Camerarius 

“““>2rrected meliuscule. The Ambrosian palimpsest has IBI... 
¥_.210squaM, from which may have been lost NEM. Hence it seems 
®obable that the verse was 


SE tque ibi ne meliuscule quam sat fuerit biberis. Ph. Quid est? 


At any rate it seems difficult to find any reasonable ground 
distrusting meliuscule bibere, when bene potus, bene potare 
“> <= common enough. If however this appears to any hazardous, 
we might follow Gulielmius Verisim. 1. 7, in conjecturing ne 


fo, 
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pluscule for meliuscule and supposing the other letters which 
have fallen out in A to be DE. 


Atque ibidem ne pluscule quam sat fuerit liberts? Ph. Quid est ? 
Iy. 2. 68 
Tranio is uel Herculi conterere quaestum + potest. 


Pote siet seems nearer than possiet. 
R. ELLIS. 


PROPERTIAN UM. 


Lecturing last year on the fourth book of Propertius, I 
expressed a belief that in the well-known verse El. Iv. 7. 81 
Ramosis Anio qua pomifer incubat aruis, where all modern 
editors accept Broukhuysen’s emendation Pomosis—spumifer, 
a less violent change was probable, and that Lamosis ‘ boggy’ 
was what Propertius wrote. Acron on Hor. Epist. 1. 13. 10 
says Lama est aqua in wia stans ex pluuia. Dicit lamas lacunas 
matores centinentes aquam caelestem. Ennius: siluarum saltus 
latebras lamasque lutosas: with which compare Phillipps 
Glossary 4626 Lame sunt confracture wiarum que fiert solent 
pluuiarum interluuione. My friend Mr Hardie of Balliol has 
pointed out to.me a confirmation of this in Nonius 489 Ab eo 
quod est labos labosum facit non laboriosum. Lucilius Satyrarum 
lib. ai. Praeterea omne iter est hoc labosum atque lutosum. 
L. Miller comments on Nonius’ error in connecting labosus 
with labor laboriosus, and himself derives it from labes. Mr 
Hardie suggests that Jabosus had no real existence whatever, 
and that Lucilius wrote lamosum atque lutosum, following in the 
track of Ennius’ lamasque lutosas. This appears to me highly 
plausible: but I have not been able to find lamosus in any of the 
Latin Glossaries I have yet examined. Most readers of Pro- 
pertius will allow that Lamosis aruts is no unapt description of 
fields filled with boggy chasms by the flooding of the Anio. 


1 Spumifer is beyond doubt. Ex- the MSS. of Ovid’s Amores, m1. 6, 46, 
actly the same corruption is found in Tiburis Argei spumifer arua rigas, 


R. ELLIS. 


"I’HE EARLIEST ITALIAN LITERATURE; CONSIDERED 
WITH ESPECIAL REFERENCE ‘TO THE EVIDENCE 
AFFORDED ON THE SUBJECT BY THE LATIN 
LANGUAGE 


IT may be well to state at the outset that by literature I do 
not merely mean documents actually preserved by writing or 
engraving, but all productions capable of being so preserved, 
whether originally handed down by oral tradition or not. It 
will be the special aim of this essay to examine the evidence of 
language as to the character of the earliest Italian literature} 
for I doubt whether this branch of the subject, important as it 
is if we would gain anything like accurate ideas, has received 
the attention which it deserves. It is true that the evidence 
has been over and over again collected and reviewed, yet, as I 
venture to think, without sufficient grasp and clearness of con- 
ception. In this, as in other cases, conventional criticism, that 
is, criticism based upon insufficient investigation and handed 
down unquestioned from scholar to scholar, has exercised its 
usual baneful effect of obscuring the facts, and producing 
a confused misrepresentation instead of a clear and natural 
picture. 

The study of Latin etymology, the further it is pursued, 
seems more and more clearly to point to the conclusion that the 
Italian branch of the Indo-Germanic family of nations was for 
a long time separated from the Hellenic; that its social and 
political institutions were, in all their main outlines, fully 
developed before any serious influence from Hellas made itself 
felt ; that its religious system is, in all essentials, its own 
creation; and finally, that long before the great revolution in- 

troduced into its literature by the study of the Greek master- 
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pieces, it had developed a literature of its own with marked 
national characteristics, which, in spite of the strenuous efforts 
of the Hellenizing school, were never wholly effaced. 

No candid student of the Hellenic and Italian literatures 
can fail to recognize a fundamental difference of character 
between them. In spite of the enormous influence of Greece 
upon Italy, the two bear unmistakable signs of having sprung 
from different roots. The poetry and oratory which were born 
on the Italian soil are of a different temper from those of 
Greece ; their tones are less simple, less sweet, less manifold, 
but, while not less impassioned, are more accented and more 
national. There are signs also that in the lost works of the 
earlier Roman historians the germs at least must have been 
contained of a political philosophy to which the Greeks were 
strangers. In a word, the Latin literature. breathes from first 
to last the sense of a continually developing national life. Here 
lies the true inspiration of the poetry and oratory of ancient 
Italy, and the source of its power in the civilized world. To 
speak of the early Italians as having no original gift for literary 
creation is wholly misleading ; as if the imaginative impulse 
could be implanted where it did not exist, or the gift of the 
Muses be borrowed like money. 

An examination of language, our only resource where docu- 
ments and tradition alike fail us, will help us in some measure 
to appreciate the elements out of which the national poetry and 
oratory of the Italians arose. Let me then endeavour to set 
forth as briefly as possible the evidence to be derived from this 
source. I propose to speak of the earliest compositions, of the 
earliest literary caste or order, and of the characteristics, so far 
as they can be ascertained, of this primitive literature. 

The earliest compositions fall roughly into three classes ; 
religious, historical, and dramatic. 

The most general word for a composition of a solemn, cere- 
monial, or prophetic kind is carmen. Carmen or casmen 18 a 
term unknown to the Greeks, but common to the Italians and 
the ancient Indians. In the Sanskrit of the Vedas’ ¢asman 


1 See Grassmann, Lexicon zum Rig- base ¢ds- means also ‘to blame, pun- 
veda, s. v. The long form of the ish.’ 
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and ¢asé meant praise or a song of praise: the base ¢ans- or ¢as- 
is apparently used in the general sense of a solemn utterance, 
whether it be the solemn pronunciation of names or formulas, 
or the offering of praise. The Latin carmen has precisely the 
same applications ; it is aceremonial utterance, whether in verse 
or prose’. A carmen might be a charm, an incantation, a 
formula, or a prophecy. 

Without discussing the original meaning of the root from 
which the word is derived, we are justified in saying that the 
ancient Indians and the progenitors of the ancient Italians had 
settled in common the usage of a word which was apparently 
unknown to the Greeks, and of which no traces remain in any of 
the Indo-Germanic languages but Sanskrit and Latin; but 
which in Latin is the simplest and most universal term expres- 
sive of a poetical utterance. 

As it is with this common substantive, so it is with an 
equally common verb. Carmen (=casmen or cansmen) has 
been, for instance by Mommsen, connected withcano. The ety- 
mology is, I suppose, by no means impossible: but whether it 
be true or no, it is worth noticing that the base can- has a 
different application in Latin, and to a certain extent also in 
Sanskrit and the Keltic languages, from what it has in Greek. 
For in Greek xavayy and xovaBes mean noise, whereas in 
Sanskrit kdnvas is the proper name of asinger, in old Irish’ for- 
chun, for-chanim mean to teach, and in Cornish cheniah is a 
singer. Now cano in Latin never has the meaning of mere 
noise, but always, if not used of singing, implies seme form of 
solemn or ceremonial utterance, prophetic or otherwise. 

Perhaps we may go a step further and link the word cano 
with one of the earliest expressions (apparently) for a musical 
instrument. Canna is explained in one of the glosses of Lab- 
baeus as =ouplyytov éx xadapov: Isidore 17 7 57 says that it 
was the old name for harwndo. In Apuleius (Metam. 5 25) 
Cannam deam, if the manuscript may be trusted, is the equiva- 
lent for Svpvyya®. Canna then may very probably have been 


1 Jordan, ‘ Kritische Beitrage,’ &c. 2 Curtius, Greek Etymology, No. 32. 
p. 178 foll. 3 Complexus hec homo canam deam. 
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a name for the reed as an instrument of music, and stand for 
canta, the sounding pipe. ‘There is, as we shall see anon, abun- 
dant reason on other grounds for believing that the use of wind 
instruments was known to the Italians before their contact with 
the Greeks. 

Returning now to carmen, let us consider the words Car- 
mentis or Carmenta, and Camena ; words which have usually, but 
I think wrongly, been treated as identical. With regard to 
Carmentis Daniel’s Servius on Aen. 8 336 preserves the fol- 
lowing important notice ; ideo Carmentis appellata a suis quod 
divinatione fata caneret: nam antigqut vates carmentes dice- 
bantur, unde etiam librarios qui eorum dicta perscriberent car- 
mentarios nuncupatos. Alu huius comites Porrimam et Post- 
vortam tradunt, quia vatibus et praeterita et futura sunt nota. So 
Ovid Fasti 1 630 foll. St quis amas veteres ritus, adsiste precantt : 
Nomina percipies non tibt nota prius: Porrima placantur Post- 
vortaque, sive sorores Sie fugae comites, Maenal diva, tuae. So 
far all is plain; Carmenta or Carmentis is either a prophet or 
the goddess of prophecy, attended by her sisters or companions 
Porrima or Antevorta (Macrob. 1 7 20) and Postvorta, who sing 
respectively of things in front (porro) or the past, and of things 
following behind or the future. But the matter is apparently 
complicated by the fact that the worship of Carmenta was espe- 
cially patronized by married women. Plutarch (Quaestiones 
Romanae 56) asks 61a ri ro tis Kappévrns iepcv €€ apyns Soxod- 
ow at punrépes idptcacbat, kal viv Kal uardtora céBovtar; One 
of his explanations, like that given by Ovid in his account of 
the Carmentalia (Fasti 1 618 foll.), seems to rest, as Preller has 
remarked, on a confusion between Carmenta.and carpentum, or 
at least on a supposed connection between these words: the 
other runs thus, ot 5¢ potpay nyodvras rnv Kappevray elvat, cai 
Sia TodTo Ovew avr# tas wnrépas. This is supplemented and 
made perfectly clear by the words of Augustine, Civ. Dei 411: 
am rilis deabus quae fata nascentibus canunt et vocantur Cur- 
mentes. The reason therefore why the Carmentes are worshipped 


Jahn would correct this into complexus Syrinx, not Echo, was the favourite of 
Echo montanam deam. But surely Pan. 
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by matrons is because they tell the fortunes of the children. 
A strangely perverted explanation of their relation to the early 
days of infants is given by Varro quoted by Gellius 16. 16. 6’. 

It is thus plain that Carmentis or Carmenta was deemed to 
be, whatever else, a goddess of prophecy. The tasteless Hellen- 
izing mythologists made her the mother of Evander. In Vergil 
(A. 8 336) she is represented as the first who foretold the great- 
ness of Rome. She is also spoken of as having invented the 
Roman alphabet, or adapted the Greek alphabet to Italian use 
(Hyginus 277, Isidore 1 4 &c.). The myth shews atendency to 
identify the literary and priestly caste ; in other words, it points, 
in all probability, to the fact that in ancient Italy the seers were 
the persons who had the knowledge of the ancient religious 
- songs and formulae, and perhaps the control over their composi- 
tion. It is true that the Roman scholars offer us two distinct 
theories of the Carmentes, one of which makes them soothsayers 
or vates, while the other makes them goddesses. In one point 
of view the latter theory is doubtless correct, for the temple of 
Carmenta and the altars to the Carmentes are historical facts. 
And it is not impossible that Carmentzs, which stands in point 
of form to carmen exactly as sementis stands to semen, may have 
been originally a mere abstract substantive formed from carmen 
and have come afterwards to be personified into a goddess. But 
I confess that it seems to me more natural to suppose that 
Carmentis was originally equivalent to vates and meant a 
singer; and that the word afterwards became applied to a sup- 
posed goddess of song. 

But Camena: is this word identical with Carmentis and 
Carmenta? So far as the form goes this hypothesis 1s surely 
far-fetched ; for how are we to account for the extrusion of 8 
and the shortening of the first syllable of the word, when the 
forms Carmentis and Carmenta have remained intact? It is 
true that Varro (L. L. 7 26) is made by his editors to quote 


1 Quandoque igitur contra naturam sunt Romae duabus Carmentibus, qua- 
forte conversi in pedes, brachiis plerum- rum altera Postverta cognominata est, 
que diductis, retineri solent, aegriusque  Prorsa altera, a derecti perversique 
tune mulieres enituntur. Hutius peri-  partus et potestate et nomine. 
culi deprecandi gratia arae statutae 
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Casmenarum from an old poet, perhaps from Ennius: there is 
no doubt also that he, like Verrius after him (Festus p. 205), 
assumed that Casmena could become Camena. But Jordan in 
his Kritische Beitrdge zur Geschichte der Lateinischen Sprache 
(p. 132 foll.) has given us good reason for doubting whether the 
word Casmena can really be traced to Ennius or to any other 
Latin poet. He suggests with great plausibility that the form 
is merely a scholar’s fiction, as it was also only a scholar’s fiction 
which identified Casmillus with Camillus. To the critical rea- 
sons which Jordan adduces I would add the fact that the 
Camenae are not the same as the Carmentes. The Camenae 
are the Italian Muses ; goddesses not of prophecy but of litera- 
ture. There is no trace of Camenae ever having meant the 
same as vates. On the etymology of this word I do not venture 
to offer any hypothesis; but its form suggests that it was a 
participle from some lost verb. 

The reasoning which I have applied to Carmentis will, I 
think, be found to apply quite as easily, if not more so, to 
. Faunus. Modern etymologists are for the most part inclined to 
connect the word Faunus with ods (daF-os) and to explain it as 
meaning the god of light, grace, and favour. This idea is so 
vague and general that it would explain anything or nothing: 
yet the attributes of Faunus are tolerably distinct, and admit 
also, I think, of a clearer and more natural explanation. The 
base daF- light and da- speech are treated by Curtius (G. E. p. 
296) as identical: may not Faunus then originally mean the 
speaker? Such at least was evidently the opinion of many 
amorfg the ancient Latin scholars. So Isidore 8 11 87 fauni a 
fando, ard THs pwvijs dicti, quod voce, non signis, ostendere vider- 
entur futura. In lucis enim consulebantur a pagans, et re- 
sponsa illis non signis sed vocibus dabant. The same idea seems 
to be implied in Varro’s words L. L. 7 32, hos (Faunos)...in 
silvestribus locis traditum solitos far futura.° Conversely fanum 
was by some connected with faunus: Paulus p. 88 fanum a 
Fauno dictum. And Faunus again was sometimes identified, 
sometimes closely connected, with Fatuus, the power or god of 
_ speech. Servius A. 6 776 idem Faunus, idem Fatuus, Fatuellus : 
747 quidam deus est Fatuellus: huius uxor est Fatua. Idem 
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Faunus et eadem Fauna. Ducti autem sunt a vaticinando, id est 
fando. Unde et fatuos dicimus inconsiderate loquentes ; 8 314 
hos faunos etiam fatuos dicunt, quod per stuporem divina pro- 
nuntvant: Justin 43 1 Fauno fuit uxor nomine Fatua, quae 
adsidue dimno spiritu impleta velut per furorem futura prae- 
monebat, unde adhuc qui wnspirart dicuntur fatuart dicuntur. 
Arnobius 1 36 Fenta Fatua, Faunt uxor. Reading between the 
lines of these notices we discern clearly that fatuus (from far?) 
originally meant a speaker, and that it came afterwards to 
mean a talker, a babbler; that in fact like other words of 
similar association, for instance our witch and wizard, it started 
with a good sense and ended with a bad one, as in course of 
time the accomplishments of the speaker or the knower became 
useless. So I have argued elsewhere that superstitto originally 
meant knowledge and the power of prediction, and afterwards 
false knowledge and false belief. 

In point of form faunus corresponds exactly with -dwvos 
in such words as BapBapodwvos, being in fact the masculine of 
which ¢wv7 is the feminine. But we have now to ask how the 
attributes of Faunus are better explained, by reference to the 
notion of light or to that of speech. 

Faunus is spoken of in an ambiguous way, partly as a: 
divine, partly as a human being. He is native to the soil of 
Italy ; he is king of the Aborigines and father of Latinus ; he is 
the son sometimes of Picus sometimes of Saturnus and the 
father of Stercutus; he utters oracles, he keeps off wolves 
(Lupercus). But there are many fauni: these appear some- 
times as inspired utterers of oracles, sometimes as benevolent, 
sometimes as mischievous or malignant fairies (Pliny 25 29, 30 
84). In their oracular capacity they were supposed to speak in 
Saturnian verse, which is called after them Faunius. Ennius 
speaks of the versus quos olim Faun vatesque canebant ; Varro 
L. L. 7 82 faunt dev Latinorum, ita ut faunus et fauna sit; hos 
verstbus quos dicunt Saturnios in silvestribus locis traditwm est 
solitos fart futura. Festus p. 325 Saturno dies festus celebratur 
mense Decembri, quod eo aedes sit dedicata ; et rs culturae agro- 
rum praesidere videtur, quo etiam falx est evinsigne. Versus 
quoque antiquissimt, quibus Faunus fata cecinisse hominibus vide- 
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tur, Saturna appellantur. Marius Victorinus p. 138 Keil (versuz 
Saturnio) tamquam Italo et indigenae Saturnio sive Faunio nomen. 
dedit: and with a different turn Placidus p. 47 Fauniorwm mo- 
dorum, antiquissimorum modorum,quibus Faunum celebrabant. It 
is this fact in particular that determines me to look for the base 
of Faunus in fav- to speak. Once imagine Faunus as a speaker, 
mpopnrns, and all becomes clear. He is not only the composer 
and reciter of verses, but generally the seer or wise man, whose 
superior knowledge entitles him to the admiration and dread of 
the country folk who consult him. He tells them how to cultiv- 
ate the soil and how to keep off the wolves. But as his real 
nature and functions are superseded, his character is miscon- 
ceived ; he becomes a divinity, the earliest king of Latium, the 
god of prophecy, the god of agriculture. The faunt, from being 
the seers of the early rustic communities, become unreal beings, 
speaking with unearthly voices in the recesses of mountain and 
forest ; and when the tide of Graecizing mythology inundates 
Italian antiquities, the transformation is completed, and the 
native faunit are identified with the [laves and carupo: of 
Hellas. 

The reasoning here applied to the Fauni and Carmentes may 
perhaps be supported by the history of the word Pilwmnus, 
which seems to have meant both a miller and the god of grind- 
ing corn. In the mythology he is the inventor of the art of 
pounding dry corn (Augustine, Civ. D. 6 9, Servius A. 9 4, 10 
76): but a note by Varro preserved by Isidore 4.11 5 says 
Pilumnum quendam in Italia fuisse qui pinsendis praefust 
arvis, unde et pilumni et pistores. 

We have here the same phenomenon which I think is pre- 
sented by the Faunus and Carmentis, the name of a person 
exercising an art or craft transformed into the name of a 
divinity. | 

The transition was easier in the case of Carmentis and 
Faunus, words which always retained something of the adjectival 
origin and association, than in that of vates, which throughout 
all Latin is a substantive and nothing more. The form of the 
word is almost without analogy in existing Latin, a fact which 
suggests either that the word is foreign, or that it is very old. 
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Professor Sellar thinks that it is Celtic’, but it does not appear 
that the chief modern authorities share his opinion. Vanicek 
would connect it with ga- to sing or cry, a base appearing in 
Sanskrit (ga@-tu-s song) and in the Greek yij-pu-s and yé-yw-ve. 
The same sense would be yielded by a simpler etymology. Va- 
means to cry or to speak: of the word Vaticanus Varro (ap. 
Gell. 16 17 2) said Vaticanus deus nominatur penes quem essent 
vocis humanae initia, quoniam puert simul atque parti sunt eam 
primam vocem edunt quae prima in Vaticano syllaba est, idcir- 
coque vagire dicttur, exprimente verbo sonum vocis recentis. 
There is nothing to prevent our acceptance of this etymology, 
and what holds good of Vaticanus must surely be applicable also 
to vates. Va-te-s from va- may perhaps be compared with the 
Greek verbals in -rn-s, «pt-Tn-s and the like. 

Vates then, like Faunus, is a speaker, and so either a 
prophet orabard. Varro L. L. 7 36 antiquos poetas vates appel- 
labant : Servius A. 8 337 nam vatem et poetam possumus intel- 
legere. When Ennius speaks contemptuously of fauni vatesque, 
he apparently means the national singers of Italy. 

More clearly than fawnus and carmentis does vates take us 
back to the time when the poets were the priests or seers, And 
the history of the word in literature is quite what analogy would 
lead us to expect : in a bad sense, as when Ennius says super- 
stitiost vates umpudentesque hariolt, or Lucretius religionibus 
atque mints obsistere vatum, it means a false prophet: in a good 
sense, as when Vergil says me quoque vatem Dicunt pastores, at 
non ego credulus tllis, vates is always the writer of genius, not 
merely of accomplishment or cultivation. 

Thus far then our investigation has brought us across words 
which seem to imply the existence of a prophetic or priestly 
class, the depositaries of the sacred literature. Most of these 
words are, if not in form, at least in the development of mean- 
ing which they have attained, peculiar to Latin, though one is 
common to Latin and Sanskrit, one to Latin, Sanskrit, and the 
Celtic languages. 


1 It may be identical with the Irish the Italians and the Celts, not that 
faith: but this would only prove that one nation borrowed it from the other. 
the word was originally common to 
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Turning to Greek, we find that -dwvos and xav- are used in 
different ways from Faunus and cano, while of carmen car- 
mentis and vates Greek has no trace at all. Language knows of 
no Graeco-Italian period, so far as literature is concerned. Let 
us go further and see whether other facts point in the same 
direction. 

No characteristic of the ancient Italian literature is more 
marked than its fondness for alliteration, a device which 1s 
never laid aside from the earliest and rudest to the latest and 
most finished monuments. Whether it be simple and obvious 
as in Naevius, Plautus, and Ennius, or more artistically con- 
cealed, as in Vergil, it is a principle of Latin prose and poetry, 
a necessity to the ancient. Italian ear. Here surely is a positive 
proof of the long period of separation which must have occurred 
between the Italians and the Hellenes of pre-historic times. 
For alliteration is unknown to the ancient Greeks, while on 
the other hand the Italians. and the Feutons are familiar with it. 
It is not necessary to do more than point out this fact; but it 
is more important to shew in detail that the early Italian metre 
is far more similar to that of the ancient Teutons and Indians 
than to that of the Greeks’. 

Perhaps the most important notice affecting the general 
principle of the Saturnian métre is that of Servius on Georg. 2. 
385, Saturnio metro...quod ad rhythmum solum vulgares com- 
ponere solebant : that is, the principle of the metre was, as we 
should say, not quantitative but accentual. The complete 
embarrassment of the other grammarians as to the real nature 
of the metre fully bears out the remark of Servius. Caesius 
Bassus (p. 265 Keil), says nostri antiqui, ut vere dicam quod 
apparet, ust sunt eo non observata lege nec uno genere custodito, 
ut unter se consentiant versus, sed praeterquam quod durissinves 
fecerunt, etiam alios breviores, alios longiores inseruerunt, ut 
vie invenerim apud Naevium quos pro exemplo ponam. Atilius 
Fortunatianus p. 293 Keil: et hic versus obscurus quibusdam 
videtur quia passim et sine cura eo homines. utebantur. The 
grammarians, who understood no principle of metre but that 


! This point has been worked out conclusively by Bartsch and Westphal. 
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of quantity, were misled into endeavouring to explain the 
Saturnian verse by the analogy of Greek measures. This, they 
admit, they were only able to do to a certain extent, and the 
instances which they quote are picked out to suit their theory. 

But taking into consideration not only the smoother speci- 
mens quoted by the grammarians, as summas opes qui regum 
regias refregit, magnum numerum triumpat hostibus devictis, 
duello magno dirimendo regibus sulbigendis, fundat fugat pro- 
sternit maximas legiones, magnt Iovs concordes filiae sorores, 
dabunt malum Metellt Naevio poetae, but the rougher and 
shorter ones which have survived in literature and inscriptions 
such as eorwm sectam sequontur multi mortales, we are forced 
to the conclusion that the Saturnian metre is based as much 
on accent as onquantity. This theory is, I think, now accepted 
by all scholars, however much they may differ in detail as to the 
analysis of the verse. The Saturnian line consists of two 
members, and its first law seems to be that the ictus of the 
metre corresponds with the accent of the word in the first and 
the penultimate syllables of the second colon (Nédevio poétae, 
mitltt mortales), and in the penultimate syllable of the first: 
(dabunt malum Metéll:). So much is sufficient for our present 
purpose. Speaking generally, it seems that the Saturnian 
measure very much resembles the simple accentual verse of 
which the ancient Teutonic ballad metre affords an example. 
Admitting however, as it does to a certain extent, the principle 
of quantity as well as that of accent, it stands midway between 
the German metre in question and the developed quantitative 
measure in which the Hellenes had learned to express their 
thoughts before their literature emerges into the light of 
history. It has been argued with much plausibility by Mr Allen, 
in a recent volume’ of the Zettschrift fiir Vergleichende Sprach- 
Forschung, that the Homeric hexameter is the development 
of a verse consisting, like the Saturnian, of two cola each 
originally consisting of four beats. 

Without accepting in all its details a view which has 
perhaps hardly been, as yet, sufficiently discussed to have 
made good its claims, we may safely assert that the Saturnian 

1 1879. 
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verse represents a more ancient stage in the development of 
metre than the Homeric hexameter. This conclusion is histori- 
cally of the utmost importance, for it clearly points to the 
fact that the Italians had, independently of the Hellenes, 
developed a metre suitable to the genius of their language, 
applicable, as we know, to long as well as short compositions, 
and presumably, therefore, not deficient either in flexibility or 
in power. 

We have the testimony of Ennius that the Saturnian verse 
was used in the prophecies of the fawnz and vates, and a notice 
in Charisius (p. 288 Keil) is perhaps best explained on the 
hypothesis that 1t was employed also in the service of religious 
festivals : guod evus temports imperiti adhuc mortales huvusmodi 
ust versibus videantur suas sententias clusisse vocibusque pro 
modo temporum modulatis sollemnibus diebus cecinisse. Caesius 
Bassus (p. 265 K.) and Charisius 1. c. tell us further that 
Saturnians were found in the lintet libri and in the tabulae 
or titult truumphales put up in the Capitol by victorious gener- 

‘als. If indeed we may trust Atilius Fortunatianus (p. 293 
Keil) it was in these tituls that the Saturnian was most fre- 
quently employed. After saying that it was used passim et 
sine cura, he proceeds maxime tamen triumphaturt in Capitoho 
tabulas huiusmodi versibus incidebant. 

Had we, indeed, no other evidence bearing on the subject, 
we might safely have inferred that the Saturnian metre was 
widely employed in ancient Italy from the fact that it was used 
by Livius Andronicus in his translation of the Odyssey, and by 
Naevius in his great national poem on the Punic War. For it 

' must be remembered that both Livius and Naevius were quite 
able and accustomed to write in Greek metres, and must there- 
fore have adopted the Italian measure by choice, not of necessity. 
Even supposing that Livius, a semi-graecus’, wrote his Odyssey 
in Saturnians as a tour de force, the same cannot be said of 
Naevius, who was notoriously anti-Hellenic in his tastes. It is 
inconceivable that a long Italian epic poem like the Punic 
War of Naevius should have been written without the foundation 
of a previously existing literature; the art of writing epics is not 


1 Suetonius de Grammaticis 1. 
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born in a day. But there is happily no need to have resort to 
conjecture. I have spoken already of the tttult triumphales 
written in Saturnians ; of these it can hardly be doubted that 
Naevius must to a great extent have availed himself. Besides 
these there were the family memorials, which, whether in prose 
or poetry, perpetuated, not without much falsification and ex- 
aggeration, the tradition of the great deeds of the Romans of old. 
Such memorials, written in prose, existed in the time of Cicero 
(Brutus 62: et hercule hae quidem extant: tpsae enim familiae 
sua quast ornamenta et monumenta servabant, et ad usum, st quis 
evusdem generis occidisset, et ad memoriam luudum domesi- 
carum et ad inlustrandam nobilitatem suam). 

But it was alsoa custom of the ancient Romans to sing at 
their social gatherings ballads commemorative of the deeds of 
their ancestors. Cic. Brutus 75 utinam extarent alla carmina 
quae multis saeculis ante suam aetatem in epulis esse cantitata 
a singulis convivis de clarorwm virorum laudibus in Originibus 
scriptum reliquit Cato. Varro ap. Non. p. 76 in conviviis puert 
modesti ut cantarent carmina antiqua in quibus laudes erant 
matorum, et assa voce et cum tebicine. Cic. Tusc. 4 3 gravis- 
simus auctor in Originibus dixit Cato, morem apud maiores 
hunc epularum fursse, ut deinceps qui accubarent canerent ad 
tibiam clarorum virorum laudes atque virtutes. Valerius Maxi- 
mus 2 1 10 mavores natu in convivis ad tibias egregia su- 
periorum opera carmine comprehensa pangebant, quo ad ea 
emitanda tuventutem alacriorem redderent. These ballads were 
performed sometimes by boys, sometimes by adults, with or 
without an accompaniment on the flute. Cato mentioned the 
custom as having existed some generations before his time, 
and in the age of Cicero both the practice and the ballads 
which it had called into existence had disappeared, perhaps 
owing to the influx of Greeks, Greek literature, and Greek 
fashions. There does not however seem to be sufficient reason 
for supposing that it had wholly died out in the time of Naevius. 
If it had not, yet another source of inspiration was open to 
him. , 

The carmina just mentioned must be carefully distinguished 
from the neniae or dirges sung at funerals. Of these Varro 
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says (ap. Non. p. 145) that they were performed to the accom- 
paniment of flutes and strings after the praefica had done her 
part in praising the dead. The custom must have continued 
until comparatively late times, for Cicero (Legg. 2 62) prescribes 
its continuance in his ideal republic, and Quintilian (8 2 8) 
speaks of the nenia as if it were still in use in his day. 

Our investigation, then, has so far led us to recognize a class 
of wise men or seers (vates, faun?, carmentes) the repositories ‘of 
prophecy and religious song (carmzna) ; of hymns to the gods; of 
a national Italian metre (Saturnius versus); of inscriptions in 
this metre put up by victorious generals; of ballads, presumably 
also in this metre, sung at banquets in commemoration of the 
ancient worthies ; of family records in prose; and of neniae or 
dirges sung at funerals. Here surely was ample material for 
poets to work upon. I cannot doubt that much of what is 
most characteristic in Latin poetry and oratory had its root 
in these ancient carmina and laudes funebres. Of ballads and 
short commemorative pieces in the Saturnian metre there must 
have been a great number when Naevius, inspired by what were 
then the greatest events in Roman history, undertook to com- 
memorate them in a national poem. , 

The Latin writers of the Ciceronian and Augustan ages 
are probably in great measure responsible for our entire 
ignorance of what may be called the pre-Hellenic period of 
Roman literature. Cicero himself indeed speaks with real 
respect both of Livius and of Naevius; but, not foreseeing how 
grateful the nineteenth century would have been to him had he 
supported his criticisms by quotation, he has not, as he has in the 
case of Ennius, cited a single passage from either. But others 
were less generous and appreciative than Cicero ; and so rapid 
was the change in literary taste from generation to generation 
among the ancient Italians, that not merely Naevius and Livius, 
but the old comedians and tragedians dropped out of view in 
the first century after Christ, and in the last half of it even 
Cicero and Caesar were passing out of fashion. We are apt 
to forget how great was the revolution ushered in by Livius and 
Ennius. Naevius, who was a younger contemporary of Livius, 
and an eye-witness, as it were, of all his determined efforts in 
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the direction of Hellenizing Italian metre and language, had 
reason enough for his bitter complaint that the Latins had 
forgotten their own language. New words, new ideas of accent 
and prosody, were straining the Latin language into a new 
mould. If however Cicero could admire Naevius, if he could 
praise the purity of his Latin, and compare his bellum Punicum, 
for vigour, as we must suppose, and plenitude of life, to a work 
of Myron—tamen eius quem in Faunts et vatibus adnumerat 
Ennius bellum Punicum tamquam opus aliquod Myronis 
delectat—the poem must have been one of the greatest monu- 
ments of Italian literature. It must not be forgotten that the 
verdict of Cicero in literary matters has been found, whenever it 
has been possible to test it, to be in accord with that of the whole 
civilized world. Even a modern scholar might reasonably infer 
that the poet who wrote the two lines Seseque et perire mavo- 
lunt indem Quam cum stupro redire ad suos populares, must 
have been capable of producing many other fine verses ; and it is 
the misfortune, not the fault, of Naevius that the few frag- 
ments of his poem which remain are quoted, not for their 
poetical merit, but simply to illustrate points of grammar or 
lexicography.. 

Before considering the early Italian drama, it may be well to 
say a word on the musical instruments used in accompaniment 
to singing. The genuine Italian instrument was the tibia ; the 
stringed instrument or fides was probably borrowed from the 
Greeks. The word tibia is purely Italian and has, so far as I 
can find, no parallel in the cognate languages. Its etymology 
however is to my mind uncertain, though modern scholars have 
no hesitation in connecting it with stare and make it mean the 
straight, upright bone or instrument. The importance attached 
from the earliest times to the tzbia is shewn by the fact that the 
tebicines formed a privileged class. Livy 9 30 5, tubicines, quia 
prohibite erant in aede Iovis vescr, quod traditum antiguitus erat, 
aegre passt Tibur uno agmine ahierunt, adeo ut nemo esset qui 
sacrificiis praecineret. Tuba, the trumpet used in war and at 
funerals, was equally an Italian, or at least a non-Hellenic 
instrument. The word has been connected by some with the 
German du-del, by others with the Sanskrit base stu- to praise ; 
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whatever be the truth about its etymology, the word does not 
appear in Greek. 

As the germs of Italian poetry and oratory were contained 
in the early compositions which have been mentioned, so the 
versus fescennint, the satura, and the Afellana formed the 
beginnings of a dramatic literature which the prejudices of the 
Roman nobility did not allow to develop’, The main charac- 
teristic of the versus Fescennint was that they were employed 
originally, as Mr Munro has pointed out, for the purpose of 
averting the evil eye or the envy of the gods, on great occa- 
sions of supposed good fortune, such as marriages or triumphs. 
They were sung or recited by alternate speakers; Livy 7 2 6 
speaks of the professional histriones, gui non sicut ante Fes- 
cennino versu similem incompositum ac rudem alternis iaciebant 
&c. So Horace Epist. 2.1. 145 Fescennina per hunc inventa 
lucentia morem Versibus alternis opprobria rustica fudit: and 
Pliny 19 144, speaking of Caesar’s soldiers at his triumph, 
‘alternis quippe versibus exprobravere lapsana se visisse apud 
Dyrrachium. 

About the origin of the word Fescenninus the ancient Italian 
scholars were themselves doubtful. Paulus p. 85 (Miiller) 
fescennint versus que canebantur tn nuptiis ex urbe Fescennio 
dicuntur adlati, sive ideo dicti quia fascinum putabantur arcere. 
‘The connection with fascinum is insisted upon and drawn out by 
Mr Munro in his admirable remarks on this subject (“Criticisms 
and Elucidations of Catullus,” pp. 76 foll.). To trace the links of 
connection 1s however not easy. The adjective Fescennenus, if 
not derived from Fescennium, implies a substantive fescennus 
or fescennius. This may perhaps be the word glossed by 
Paulus p. 86 fescemnoe dicti que depellere fascinwm putabantur. 
Supposing the word in Paulus to have been fescenni, we should 
have a substantive fescennus meaning a charmer, or a person 

1 Cicero De Rep. 4 § 11 nunquam comoedia, de quo vellet, nominatim 
comoediae, nisi consuetudo vitae patere- diceret... Patiamur, inquit, etsi eius- 
tur, probare sua theatris flagitia potuis- modi cives @ censoré melius est quam 
sent, Et Graect quidem antiquiores a poeta notari... Iudiciis enim ma- 
vitiosae suae opinionis quandam con- gistratuum ac disceptationibus legiti- 


venientiam servaverunt, apud quos fuit mis propositam vitam, non poetarum 
etiam tege concessum ut quod vellet ingeniis, habere. debemus, 
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who had the power to avert the effects of a curse or of the evil 
eye. In form fescennus would offer an exact analogue to Dos- 
sennus, the conventional glutton of the fabulae Atellanae. There 
are traces of similar forms in the proper names Cupiennius 
and Herennius, which must be derived from lost forms cupiennus 
and herennus: is the ending -ennus the same as -énus in 
Alfenus Misenwm Capena habena harena avena &c.? If there 
was a substantive fescennus, fescennus and fascinum would be 
parallel forms, both to be referred ultimately to fas, a saying. 
Fascinum would mean originally the word, then the thing used 
as a charm: fescennus, a charmer, or one who has power over 
the fascinum ; fescennint versus the verses used by charmers. 

It is curious that the fescennine verses which have come 
down to us are not in the Saturnian but in the trochaic metre. 
De Germanis non de Gallis duo triumphant consules: Urbant, 
servate uxores, moechum calvum adducimus*, and so on. The 
cretic was called pes Fescenninus by Diomedes’, which may 
perhaps shew that the Fescennine verse could also be formed of 
cretics (-v-—|-—v-||-v-|-—~v-—]|). Supposing the hne 
to have strictly consisted of eight trochees and a half, and 
that the short syllable of every alternate trochee were omitted, 
we should have four cretics. And this abbreviation may easily 
have taken place in a metre based originally on accent, not 
on quantity. Was the trochaic of the Fescennint borrowed from 
the Greek through the medium of the stage and then adapted 
to the Latin accent, or was it a native Italian metre? Ido not . 
know that we have any evidence to decide the question. 

The versus Fescennint represent the most primitive stage 
of the old Italian drama. The merry banter of alternate 
speakers would afford the element from which a dialogue might 
in course of time be developed. The next stage is represented 
by the satura, which is described by Livy as resembling the 
fescennine verses in its oldest form; but as having been 
developed into a more artistic composition with musical accom- 
paniment: 

The word satura undoubtedly means a medley; at least 
this is the almost unanimous theory of the ancient Italian 

- 1 Ghetonius Julius 51, cofap, ib. 80. . 2p. 479 K. 
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Mania. The actors were free men in masks: Festus p. 217 per 
Atellanos qui proprie vocantur personati, quia ius est tis in 
Scena non cogt ponere personam, quod ceteris personis pati 
necesse est: Livy 7 2.12 quod genus ludorum ab Oscis acceptum 
tenut tuventus, nec ab histrionibus pollut passa est. 

If we may judge by the titles of the Atellanae of Pom- 
ponius and. Novius, the conventional characters appeared in 
various comical situations, like the old German Hans. Thus we 
have Bucco auctoratus, Bucco adoptatus, Bubulcus, Bubulcus 
cerdo; Decuma, Decuma fullonis; Fullones, Fullones fervati ; 
Macci gemini, Maccus Miles, Maccus sequester, Maccus virgo, 
Maccus Copo, Maccus exul; Mana medica; Pappus agricola, 
Pappus praeteritus, Sponsa Pappr; Verres aegrotus, Verres 
salvus. Maccus the fool appears (naturally) to have absorbed 
the lion’s share. 

Another conventional characteristic of the Atellana seems 
to have been the prevalence in it of riddles or puzzles: 
Quintilian 6 3 47 amphiboha, neque ea obscura quae Atellant ex 
more captant, where I see no occasion for reading obscena with 
Teuffel. For the reading of the manuscripts, obscura, is sup- 
ported by the phrase tricae Atellanae, the knots or riddles of an 
Atellana: Varro in his Gerontodidascalus ap. Non. p. 8, putas 
eos non citius tricas Atellanas quam id extricaturos? Arnobius 
5 28, tricas quemadmodum dicitur conduplicare Atellanas. In- 
stances of these tricae are preserved or alluded to by Suetonius: 
Caligula 27 Atellanae poetam ob ambigut 0c versiculum media 
amphitheatri harena ign cremavit: Nero 39 Datus Atellanarum 
histrio in cantico quodam ‘Tyiawve matep, vyiawe pytep, ita 
demonstraverat, ut bibentem natantemque faceret, eatum scrlicet 
Claud Agrippinaeque significans, et in novissima clausula, 
‘Orcus vobis ducit pedes,’ senatum gestu notaret: comp. Tibe- 
rius 45. 


H. NETTLESHIP. 


A NEGLECTED MS. OF PLATO. 


THE Malatestian Library, formerly attached to the Capuchin 
monastery and now connected with the public Gymnasium in 
the little Italian town of Cesena, contains a MS. of Plato, which 
although mentioned by Montfaucon, is not included in the 
Apparatus Criticus either of Bekker or Stallbaum. 

Cesena is on the line of railway between Bologna and 
Brindisi. The hotel is fairly comfortable, the librarians are 
extremely civil—and a young scholar may easily do worse 
than spend a fortnight in following the example of Aldus 
Manutius and working at Desk No. xxviil in the graceful 
and modest building of the Malatesti, which has suffered little 
alteration since the 15th century. 

According to the Catalogue, the Malatestian copy of Plato is 
‘at least’ as old as Sec. x11, This may be a sanguine estimate. 
But the MS. may be confidently held to be less recent than 
those at Florence and Milan, and older than any at Venice 
except T (Bekker’s t) and II. It is of thick cotton paper in 
large folio, ruled, with about forty lines of very neat small 
writing in each page. The scholia are not abundant, but they 

are pretty frequent in some dialogues and seem mostly to have 
been added by a nearly contemporary hand, which has also 
given several various readings. The iota of the imperfect 
diphthongs is uniformly omitted. The MS. is easily legible and 
there are few erasures. | 

The volume contains the whole Platonic canon except the 
Laws, the Epinomis, the Definitions and the Epistles. The 
Introduction of Albinus has been prefixed by a later hand. The 
table of contents and the Life of Diogenes Laertius form part 
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of the original MS. Then follow 36 dialogues in the Thrasyllean 
order (including the seven vofevoyevor). But after the Clito- 
phon the order is Timzeus Locrus, Timeus, Critias, Minos,— 
then 68 golden verses of Pythagoras,—and, last, the ten books 
of the Republic. 

Two leaves, at least, have been torn out: one containing 
Rep. vi 510 E ratra—vil. 516 D tipwpévous re’, the other 
Rep. Vil. 523 D jv & éya—527 B POeyyopevor. In the latter 
case the lacuna has been supplied by a recent hand. 


I. The text of the smaller dialogues in the Cesena MS. 
(C), in the places examined by me, follows very closely the 
recension of which Schanz finds the archetype in T (Bekker’s t, 
Ven. App. 4, 1). 


The following examples are enough to make this clear *. 


Theet. 143 D dvnpdrav TC: dv jpwtov B. 

» 1514 otros TC: avrot B. 

» 165 B cvoyopevos TC: cuveyopevos B. 

» 1668 dvopolwats TC: avopoias B. 

» LI2Ernvy TC: tia B, 

» L177 E pn yap TC pr: pen yap...Oewpetras. ur) yap B. 

» 179 D oxerréov TC: cxerréov cai B. 

» 185 D dpyavoy tdvov TC: opyavldcov B. 

» 190 wept rod éerépov TC pr.: éml trav év péper 
émrevon TO pha Erepov TO étépw KaTa phua 
TavTov éote Trepl Tov érépou B. 

» 191 B kat tcws TC: ioas B. 

» 1924 otmOjvar TC: rodro oinOAvac B. 

» 195 B dewov ye TC: Sewov re B. 

» 197c éyew TC: cyety B. 

» 201 C nat ducacrnpiov TC: nad Sicacrnpsa B, 

» 203 B éye: ro ed TC: ed Eyer rd B. 

» 204A as cat TC: ads B. 

»  204C evpnxapev TC: eipnxaper B. 


1 By an odd coincidence Ven. II had a purpose in examining it, and 
has also lost the beginning of B. vii. because this dialogue has been fully 
2 I take the Thestetus, because I treated by Schanz. 
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Theet. 204 D cat pry TC: wal pv wat B. 
»  207B wpocbe(v) rrov TC: mwpdcbev ov B. 
» 209 £ Sc€alwpev TC: S0Faloper B. 
» 2098 elzré 87 TC: elye 5y B. 


I could extend this list with quotations from other dia- 
logues, but this sample may possibly suffice. 

C has also many of the “new scholia,” which have hitherto 
been observed only in T. 

Thus ‘on Crito 48 B avdpotos elvar Kal rpdrepos: yp. avdmotos 
elvat T@ (xal) mporepov TC. 


Phedo 964 iotoplas: yp. airlas TC. 
»  LO8&A Bvardv: yp. (Kal) coiwyv TC. 
» 1174 &8dvat: yp. Sdcew TC. 
Theet. 143 E onuerdaas olos (6) Swxparns (ro eldSos qv) TC. 
» 147 4 ivoTAabav: yp. xo(v)porAdbwv TC. 
» 1870 Oparres: tapdrrets (nal) évoyreis TC. 

Soph. 216 £ rod pndevos: wrapoiuula él trav pndevos akiov 
TC. 

Also those on Soph. 236 Aa, 239 B, 257 E; and those on 
Politicus 263 B, 264 B, D, 271 A (with the tell-tale change of 
ouvTedouvtas to AvotTeNobVTas), 290 E, Phedr. 230 £, Prot. 
340 D, 343.4, Gorg. 450 B, Meno 76 D. 


II. Is C then, in these dialogues, derived from T ? 


The following instances make against such a conclusion :— 

1. Schanz has observed that in Politicus 275 a, T has the 
words Oedv avrt Oynrot—éielrropevy in the margin, with the 
curious blunder of rpdmopev for tpomov ov Sielrropev. The 
passage occurs without a trace of error in the text of C. 


2. C has in the text some words which are v.rr. in T. 
Apol. 18 A tows pev ydp yelpwr, iows 5& Bertlwv dy ein. 
Pheedo 84 Aeréy Bar. 


3. In Crat, 412 D, where T has @ovep éota@s Tois ddXOLS 
with yp. xcaOarep éotact Tois ddXows, C has @oTep Eotace Tots 
adXao1s. 
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And in the scholium on Prot. 340 D where T misquotes 
Hesiod tnv pévros xaxotnra, C rightly gives riy ev. 


4. In Thext. 197 B, where T has dopa: C has dopoi. 


These are but slight indications, and yet enough to show 
that C is not exclusively derived from T. 

And even supposing the text of C to have been transcribed 
from a copy of T, the diorthotes clearly had access to other 
MSS. The most notable proof of this is in Thest. 177 E, where, 
as in this whole family, the words uy yap... Oewpetras are omitted ; 
but the defect is thus remedied in the margin, ceipevov -- 47 
yap Aeyérw 70 Cvoua’ GNAG TO TPaypa TO ovopatopevoyv Oew- 
pelrw. This reading, which agrees closely with Badham’s emen- 
dation of the passage, has hitherto been found only as a cor- 
rection of II. See Schanz in loc. 


III. So far, however, the close relation in which C proves 
to stand to T, an older and better MS., prevents us from hoping 
for much aid from this fresh source. But the case is somewhat 
altered when we come to the Republic. Here T fails us after 
the middle of B. III., and even in the earlier books it has been 
shown by Schanz to be probably derived from Par. A. Accord- 
ing to the same acute author, who has given close attention to 
the subject, all the MSS. of the Republic hitherto examined, 
which are independent of A, are probably derived from Ven. II 
(Schanz’ D). 


1. Now the changed order of the last dialogues in C may 
warn us against hastily concluding that they belong to the same 
family with the rest, and a brief inspection was enough to show 
that C, which in the smaller dialogues agreed with T, here 
follows a quite different tradition; independent certainly of A, 
if II is so, and also differing in a marked degree from II. 


2. Thus in 
Rep. I. 332 © & apés AT: apes CII. 
» 845 moaivew A, mrayvvew T: oimatvew CII. 
» 11. 858 A Wéyeras AT: wWeéyerar adicla § érrawetrat CII. 
,, 9864 D AoTol S€ otpertot (5é)re AT: otperrol 5é re CII. 
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Rep.1I. 378 C rovatra A: tovadra Nexréa CII. 
» 1X. 580 D 16 Aoyotexdy SéEeras A: NoytotiKdy Sé€eras CII. 
» X. 606 E d&ov A: afvos CII. 
In these cases C agrees with II. For Bekker’s report of 
II. 364 D is not correct, as the words Aworot Sé in II are by a 
recent corrector. (It may be observed that most of the correc- 
tions in II are by a recent hand.) 


3. But in other places hardly less significant C agrees with 
A against II. 


Rep. Il. 367 D amrodeyoiuny IL: drrocyolunv AC. 


" 375 A Kat Ty TrotkiAlay II: om. AC. 

ee 382 E odre xata davracias IT: om. AC. 

f 383 A adxoveww II: zrovety AC. 

» IIL 386 D 6 pn Bioros troAdvs etn IT: om. AC. 

“ 416 C wapecxevacbat IL: trrapacnevacacBbat AC. 


»  X&. 607 Daroroyicapévn IT: arronoynoopevn AC. 


4, Of other MSS. of the Republic, that with which C agrees 
most nearly (at least in the later books) is Vat. 61, Bekker’s m, 
e. £.:— | 

‘In 1. 367 D dzrocyvipny is read only by AmTC. 

In 11. 416 rrapacxcevacac Ga is read only by AmC. 
In v. 473 E evdoxipnoecey is read only by mC. 

In vi. 506 D davepa is read only by BumC. 

In vil. 534 E Aéyew is read only by SumC. 

In vil. 537 £ évzrimXavras is read only by PmC. 

In 1x. 590 A Aéyeo Oar is read only by SumC. 

In xX. 606 E avadaBwrtr is read only by PmrC. 

In x. 610 E Swe xax@ is read only by PmC. 

In X. 614D avrais SixacGein is read only by AvdémC. 


5. It deserves further consideration whether m or C is nearer 
to the fountain-head. And if, as Schanz supposes, m is derived 
from A, the fact that both m and C sometimes agree with II in 
differing from A may be accounted for by supposing that they 
came through a copy of A which had been corrected from II. 
But, as in all such cases, there is another possibility, viz. that 
the archetype of m and C may be a lost MS. of an earlier period, 
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resembling A in some respects and II in others and occasionally 
differing from them both. 

The various readings added by the diorthotes show that other 
texts were accessible at the time. | 

My object in thus communicating the results of a passing 
inspection of this MS. is to induce some scholar, who has 
leisure as well as inclination for such work, to collate it with 
Bekker’s or Stallbaum’s edition for the Republic at least. Ven. 
App. 4, 1 (Schanz’ T) is not the only MS. which Bekker has 
practically undervalued. Of this I will give one more example, 
and so conclude this paper. The oldest of the Ambrosian MSS. 
of Plato, D. 56 Sup., Bekker’s r, contains 13 dialogues, Euthyphr., 
Apol., Phzdo, Polit. Parm., Symp., Phedr., Charm., Prot., 
Gorg., Meno, Menex., Axiochus, but is only quoted by Bekker 
on 6, Phadr., Prot., Charm., Meno, Symp., Menex. Yet on the 
Phzedo he does quote from s, Amb., D. 71 Sup., which he himself 
describes as “ Chartaceus valde recens” ! 

It is true that the earlier leaves of r have been a good deal 
injured, but there can be no sort of difficulty in collating it for 
Politicus, Parmen., Gorg., nor indeed for most of the Phzdo. 
In Polit. 276 c this MS. has pév éAéyouey with o written over é 
by the Scholiast, thus suggesting the true reading and account- 
ing for the variations of other MSS. 

L. CAMPBELL. 


Note. In the difficult place, Crat. 412 a, C agrees with Schanz’ 
G (Bekker’s A) in omitting de. An emendation, which I have not 
seen suggested anywhere, and yet fairly in eocoreenee with the 
whimsical logic of the Cratylus, is S10 Set éuBaAAovras ro et ‘EIL=EIS 
=@EMIN atr}v ovouatew.—In two other places of the Cratylus I 
would venture to suggest a change : 
In 395 a read rod* HOovs re Kal xaprepias. 
In 434 c read rH hopg Kai xevgoe cat *rA7Oe. rporéorxev. 
Cp. supr. 4268 ro rodv arexale dic tod fd. The word toxdAn- 
pornre in the MSS. comes from some lines below. 


ON SOME ALLEGED LINGUISTIC AFFINITIES 
OF THE ELOHIST. 


THOSE who have followed the recent course of Pentateuch- 
criticism on the Continent will be aware that the question at 
present most keenly debated is that touching the date of the 
document which, as constituting the frame-work, if not the 
actual basis, of the historical series Gn.—Josh. is often spoken of 
as the Grundschrift—the ‘Elohistic’ narrative of the older 
critics, Wellhausen’s Q, Dillmann’s A. This document, the 
reader need hardly be reminded, opens with the account of the 
Creation Gn. 1, 1—2, 3; sections, longer or shorter, appertaining 
to it, are clearly distinguishable as far as the book of Joshua 
inclusive; and it embraces, in particular, the great body of 
ceremonial legislation extending (with interruptions) from Ex. 
25 to Nu. 36. Formerly, it was generally regarded by critics 
(Ewald, Noldeke, Schrader, &c.) as the oldest portion of the 
Hexateuch: but latterly a pronounced change of opinion has 
manifested itself: the theory advocated some half century ago, 
principally by Reuss and Vatke, but without obtaining much 
support, has been revived ; and Kuenen and Wellhausen, tread- 
ing in the footsteps of Graf (Die Gesch. Bucher des A. T., 1866), 
and receiving a continually increasing number of adherents, 
declare confidently that the ‘ Grundschrift’ embodies the latest 
developments of the legislative system of the ancient Hebrews: 
in other words, they assign it, as a whole, to the period sub- 
sequent to the Captivity, to the age of Ezra and Nehemiah. 
This conclusion is based on a multitude of independent consider- 
ations, of different weight, but dependent mainly upon a critical 
examination, from an historical standpoint, of the Levitical 
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legislation itself. The argument from language was admitted to 
be secondary. It is indeed allowed on both sides, that the 
phraseological criteria are sufficient for distinguishing—often 
with complete certainty—the different writers who have con- 
tributed to the formation of our present Hexateuch ; but the 
bearing of these criteria upon the question of relative date 
(except in the case of Deut., which does not here come into con- 
sideration) was left practically out of the discussion. Such a 
condition of things naturally could not continue for long. It 
was of importance to know whether the evidence of language 
and style agreed or not with the argument drawn (rightly or 
wrongly) from history: in a matter of some 500 years, it might 
be expected to speak on one side or the other, even though, for 
reasons which need not now be entered into, it had not the 
distinctness which might be desired. Accordingly after a few 
observations on one side by Riehm (St. u. Krit. 1872, p. 283 f.) 
and on the other by Wellhausen (Hinleitung, p. 174, &c.), a 
comprehensive enquiry into the style of the Elohist was insti- 
tuted by C. V. Ryssel, who published the result of his investiga- 
tions in a dissertation, De Hlohistae Pentateucht Sermone (Lipsiae 
1878). Here, having sketched the periods into which the history 
of the Hebrew language divides itself, Ryssel surveys in succession 
the prominent linguistic phenomena exhibited by the Elohist— 
the different forms of nouns of which he makes use, varieties of 
pronouns and prepositions, notable syntactical usages—com- 
paring them in detail with those exhibited by writers whose age 
is well-ascertained and undisputed. His result is on the whole 
favourable to the older view: while allowing that some ‘sections 
bear traces of having originated in what is termed by him 
the second period of the language (700—540 B.c.), he denies the 
necessity of referring any part, on linguistic grounds, to the 
period subsequent to the exile and declares all the most im- 
portant sections (p. 82) ad origines litterarum gentis Israeliticae 
referendas esse. The treatise is written in a spirit of great fair- 
ness, and is suggestive and valuable throughout: it errs only 
by making some concessions which do not appear to be needed, 
and by sometimes not being exhaustive, where it would have 
been an advantage to be so. 
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The question thus opened was not however suffered to rest 
where Ryssel left it. In the second number of Stade’s Zeztschrift 
fiir die Alitest. Wissenschaft (Giessen, 1881) is an article on the 
language of the Elohist by F. Giesebrecht—favourably known 
to scholars by his dissertation on the use of the preposition 
Lamed—the object of which is to establish conclusions con- 
tradictory to Ryssel, by shewing that the linguistic affinities 
of Q—as for brevity we may designate the Elohist or his work— 
are throughout with writers during, or subsequent to, the exile. 
After a brief criticism of Ryssel’s method, and in particular of 
his artificial inclusion of Hag. Zech. Mal. within the second 
period, Giesebrecht proceeds to formulate the question which 
his article is designed to answer (p. 183): do the linguistic 
characteristics of the Elohist forbid, or do they necessitate, the 
conclusion that he belongs to the period between 700—450 B.c.? 
The answer to this question is contained in a tabular comparison 
(p. 188—197) of some 110 distinctive (but not specially technical) 
words, as used by him and by writers belonging to various 
periods of the history, the result of which is to shew (p. 206) 
that while the resemblances between Q and other writers are 
slight for the earlier periods, they increase steadily in successive 
centuries, till they attain a maximum at the time of the exile. 
The rest of the article is devoted to a detailed discussion of par- 
ticular words, and to a consideration of certain syytactical and 
other features which are said to point in the same direction. 

Giesebrecht’s facts are (with a few exceptions) correct: the 
use made of them is not sufficiently discriminating. The 
tabular synopsis is plausible and impressive : as the eye glances 
over it, the inferences which it is intended to carry home seem 
clear and unanswerable. The same may be said of the figures 
occurring so frequently in the later parts of the article. But 
both labour under a radical defect: they number words instead 
of weighing them; and when individual cases are examined, 
some cause which cannot be tabulated may appear for the pre- 
sence or absence of a given word in a particular writing. In 
other words, the ostensible cause, apparent from the table or 
the enumeration, may not be the real cause which led to the 
employment of a word or phrase. Secondly, in spite of the 
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remark p. 187, the column headed ‘ Hexateuch-Redactor’ is 
from its position likely to be misunderstood. The comparison 
of the Elohist with this person merely shews either that he 
is in accordance with himself, or that he is in accordance with 
a writer (or writers) whose style and vocabulary were modelled 
upon his own: obviously this forms no fixed and independent 
standard from which his work can be estimated. Thirdly, the 
last column, headed “Aramaisch” is altogether misleading : 
most of the words thus described, are, as I hope soon to shew, 
in no distinctive sense Aramaic at all; so that the use of the 
term creates an unfair prejudice in the reader’s mind. Fourthly, 
in the pages which follow, the discussion, while seemingly 
thorough, is often in reality superficial, and has the effect 
(doubtless wholly against the author's intention) of placing 
various questions in a false light. 

The object of the present paper is twofold. Philologically, 
it has a positive aim, that of criticizing certain positions which 
appear to me to be untenable. Critically, its aim is negative. 
My object is not to undertake a full discussion of the linguistic 
affinities of the ‘Grundschrift,’ or to shew that they are incom- 
patible with a date in or near the exile, but to examine certain 
data which have been alleged, and inquire whether they have 
been interpreted correctly. It is true that the date of that 
document cannot be settled by an appeal to language alone, nor 
does Giesebrecht himself apparently (p. 182) mean his linguistic 
arguments to be so applied: at the same time, from the general 
tenour of the article this might readily be misunderstood; and 
it is worth while, therefore, to shew that the features noticed by 
him do not point to a late date with the clearness and cogency 
which might otherwise be imagined. But even for those who 
(upon other grounds) accept his general position, the philological 
observations which follow, will not, I hope, be altogether with- 
out value. 

We may begin by considering the Aramaisms alleged to 
exist in Q. And here it will be convenient to examine first 
those conceded by Ryssel (p. 70), and of course appropriated by 
Giesebrecht. 1, 320. After citing the passages in which 
this word occurs, Ryssel continues ‘in the Aramaic parts of Ezra 
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and Daniel persaepe legitur. This phrase is, doubtless, an 
oversight; for, in the sections referred to, the term occurs but 4 
times, with reference to two occasions, Ezr. 6, 16 f. Dn. 3, 2 f. 
Surely this is not sufficient to stamp the word as distinctively 
Aramaic: it does not appear to be particularly frequent in the 
Targums, and does not occur in Syriac at all. The occurrence 
of the root, with an allied signification, in Arabic (see Ges. 
Thes.), is an indication that in all probability it belonged to the 
common old-Semitic stock, and lends no support to the opinion 
of Giesebrecht (p. 200) that it is ‘nicht alt’ in Hebrew. In Q, 
it should be borne in mind, it appears only in Nu. 7, and 
is restricted to the dedication of the altar ; the rite is not, as in 
1 K. 8, 63 (and in Ezra), extended to the entire sanctuary. 
2. 1/0 Nu. 6, 8 the root of which must be identical with the 
Aramaic }-s, to dissolve. But this is no proof that the 
derivative is an Aramaism: such words as iP? nny jmp 
191) MIBPD shew that a genuine Heb. word may be derived from 
a root which has fallen into disuse in Heb., or occurs there in a 
different sense, and is preserved only in a cognate dialect. The 
rarity of the particular word does not bear on the question: 
O'339 MW is evidently a technical expression, which would not 
be expected to occur frequently. 38. mY Nu. 5 in the 
specific sense of conjugal unfaithfulness, which is compared with 
xp, Theo. It may be a question whether in this chapter it is 
used with that specific sense, and whether it does not obtain it 
from the context, for it is not once used absolutely : still if such 
be the case, the reference to the Aramaic is indecisive; for ROD 
is not confined to that sense, being used, e.g. by Onkelos quite 
generally, as Nu. 20, 17. 22, 23 = 73, and a reference to Castell 
would have shewn that ]\p is used with equal latitude (Gn. 
19, 2= 0: 1 Tim. 1, 6. 5, 15=é£erpamrnoav: add Nu. ll. 
cc. 2S. 2, 19. 21. Ephr. 1. 20 F. 310 F.). The talm. “Hid is 
evidently derived from the passage in Numbers, the case 
there described being familiarly referred to as that of the mp1, 
4, ™n, The Aram. is ‘75, ls x»: This may be dis- 
Inissed at once: if 78, with the ‘Lautverschiebung,’ be an 
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Aramaic word, then 27} and 7} are Aramaic likewise’. 5. 
572. certainly occurs in Aramaic: but it occurs also in a genuine 
prophecy of Isaiah’s (37, 23). 6. My. Ex, 21,13.1S. 
24,12 shew ¥ to be a genuine Hebrew word: the occurrence 
of the root in Syriac (the words cited in Ges. are from Castell, 
who quotes them without examples), and Chaldee (Ps. 35, 8 
Levy), prove, not that it is an ‘Aramaism,’ but merely that it is 
not confined to Hebrew. 7. bps Ex, 12, 4 to compute 
appears to be found in neither Syr. nor Ch. (except in the 
entirely different sense of reproving) : it is difficult therefore to 
understand upon what ground it can be claimed (Giesebr., 


p. 192) as an Aramaism, Jenato, XP7'D are of too uncertain 
origin, being in any case only secondary formations from D320 
itself, to be here cited. 8. WN, It is far from clear 
that this word is formed in imitation of Aramaic usage. Only 
one occurrence of the Ethpael is cited from the Targum, Dt. 3, 
29 Jerus.: Onk. uses always the Pael "71 to represent the Heb. 
mann, and Ps-Jon. the Aphel ‘1, which is found also 2 OC. 
30, 22 Targ. (1719). Similarly Pesh. has always _,3o] except Ezra 
10, 1 where meee occurs: this, however, is all but a dsr. Ney. 
in Syriac, see P. §. Zhes. col. 1550. What is there in these 
facts to authorize the inference that the hithp. nnn is an 
imitation of the Aramaic ? 9. Had “Dp been borrowed 
immediately from Aram. we should have expected it to be 
employed in some passage where the idea of delivering up or 
handing over was more prominent than is the case in Nu. 31, 5: 
followed, as it there is, by /9, 1t remains to be shewn that it was 
used by the author as a mere synonym for 7°3 3n3 &c., and not 
rather with some particular shade of meaning which no other 
Heb. word would have conveyed*. 10. Wis doubtless a 
word peculiar to Q: but the fact that while the root occurs ia 
Arabic it is rare in the Targums (Levy cites but one passage, 
Ps. 45, 3; and it is net once used by Onk. for the Heb. muy, 
as might fairly have been expected had it been a familiar 


1 With the ‘Lautverschiebung’ a mitic people from any other’ (Lagarde, 
word is ‘exempt from all suspicion of Gdétt. Nachr. 1882, p. 895). 
having been borrowed by any one Se- 32 V.16 seems to be corrupt, 
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Aramaic word), and is not cited at all for the Syriac, lends no 
support to the view that it is distinctively an Aramaism. It is 
one of those words which are not the peculiar property of any 
one Semitic language, but occur sporadically in several. Ryssel, 
indeed, only speaks the truth when he says ‘ Aramaicae stirpt 
...respondere videtur’: but Giesebrecht (p. 193) boldly labels it 
aramdasch. 11. YP Lev. 18—14 of the spreading of the 
leprosy spots: ‘ fortasse,’ Ryssel: without any such qualification, 
Giesebrecht (194). But the proof that there is an Aram. word 
*P® has yet to be forthcoming: no such word is cited as occurring 
by either Castell or Levy: ¥}')B is found only in Lev. 13 Ps.- 
Jon.; and *2°8 Dt. 33, 3 2b. is evidently derived from Ps. 72, 16. 
The arab. \&3 (Ges.) with cognate (not the same) meaning goes 
to shew that there was an old Semitic root, which received a 
divergent application in the two languages: restricted in 
Hebrew to the diffusion of the leprous eruption, it is preserved 
only in the chapters in which that subject is treated. 12. 
My) to spin, RNID spider occurs once in the Targums, Job 
8, 14; the root *}P, usually in Chald., and always in Syr., has 
an entirely different meaning, that of cooking. The ordinary 
Aramaic word for to spin is \ys. If the writer of Ex. 35, 25 f. 
had desired to express the idea of spinning (and the art must 
have been known to the Hebrews long prior to the captivity), 
what word other than 7°9 could he have employed? the some- 
what doubtful DgINID occurs indeed, but not before Ezekiel (27, 
19). Unless it can be maintained that the Elohist, or some 
contemporary, in despair how to designate the new invention, 
and knowing of an Aramaic word which meant to turn on a spit, 
applied it forthwith in the sense of turning up on a spindle, the 
assertion that m1) is an Aramaism is gratuitous : and the word 
should have been included by Giesebrecht amongst those to 
which he is prepared (p. 228) Verzicht zu leisten. 13. 
nibvapp Ex. 26, 5. 36, 12 may, indeed, be derived from the 
Aram. 9P, 232., but it may also have been in use in Hebrew as a 
technical term : the fact that the Piel is Aramaic, or confined to 
late Hebrew, is not a proof that the Hifil, with a different mean- 
ing, is late likewise. 14. ny’ has, it is true, an Aramaic 
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analogue ; but is there any other word by which the particular 
- idea of the displacement of dress would be expressed in Hebrew? 
We may now pass to the table given by Giesebrecht, p. 188 ff. 


The Aram. \S ,.s.] may illustrate Ct. 3, 8'; but has no 


bearing on the Nifal '0% of Gn. 47, &c. Is a transitive force 
so common in this conjugation, that its absence in '0N3 (p. 225) 
can be a source of difficulty ? MIN, PIX, and PX? (p. 227). 
None of these roots has Giesebrecht succeeded in shewing to be 
distinctively Aramaic: besides, M38 occurs in Q not more than 
once (1MN Ex. 2, 23), P28 only (presumably) in 7228 Lev. 11, 30 
the name of a species of lizard, from which no conclusion as to 
the date of composition can be derived (Pesh. has }/Aqto)’, which 


is found also Pr. 30, 28 for n’ony, and which may or may not. 
be connected with .a3| *), PS, the root of 728), which occurs 
twice, Ex. 2, 24. 6, 5, is on the other hand exceedingly rare in 
Aramaic: Job 30, 7 alone is cited (Bomb. pm); and Onk. does 
not even employ it in the passages of Exodus. Is it seriously 
contended that the ideas of sighing and groaning were unknown 
to the Hebrews till the days of Ezekiel? and if they were not 
unknown, by what other words could they have been expressed ? 
MARY or D7) would, of course, have been ludicrous in the 
present connexion. = 21 One passage, Gn. 37, 21s cited by 
Levy, in which some Mss. and edd. of Onk. read 1733 (for 1138) ; 
but this is declared by Luzzatto (Oheb Ger, p. 43) to be a mere 
error: in Nu. 18f., O. paraphrases by #2 0%, Whether 733 


answers to 830, la2 must remain uncertain: it would be, if I 
mistake not, the one instance of a Hebrew 7= Aram. J. 


The references in Ges. connect it more directly with the Arab. 
, a e ° e 
c»), and favour, therefore, the view that it is an old Hebrew 


1 In linguistic investigations of this p. 225, W. R. Smith, Encycl. Brit.? 
nature, a sound method demands that vy. 36>, 
books the date of which is disputed 2 DIN seems to be rare in Ch.: in 
. should be quoted with reserve. Giese- the Targ. P37 is more frequent; and 
brecht decides that the Song of Songs levy’s suggestion that in Ez. 9, 4 
is post-exilic: but other critics, per- }p3710'T) should be read for }*PIN21 
fectly free from prejudice in this direc- ig confirmed by the cod. Reuchl. (La- 
tion, place it before 900: cf. Wellh. garde), 
Einl, p. 523, Reuss, Gesch. d. H. Schr. 
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word. vin (p. 236). The argument is inconclusive. 

* was for a time used indifferently of either parent, though 
far more frequently in actual usage of the mother; and to this 
fact is due, doubtless, the adoption of WAN, for greater distinct- 
ness, of the father. But 1» is not used of the father with 
sufficient frequency to enable us to say when it went out of 


use, and was succeeded by 717; the two appear side by side in” 
Dt. Job, II Isaiah (add for 1', Pr. 17, 21. 23, 22. 24), and may 
therefore have been used similarly earlier’. 5° of the father is 
altogether rare, being confined in the hist. books to Gn. 4, 18. 
10, 8. 13. 15. 24. 26 (transcribed in 1 Chr. 1, 10—20), 22, 23. 25, 
3, and 1 Chr. 2, 48. 19t. The frequency of this word in 
Q is explained from the technical character of his work; the 
comparison of the Aram. is nugatory, for the reason given above 
under 71M; and the antiquity of the root (as G. virtually 
allows, p. 223) is attested by Ex. 23, 17.- nap3 (p. 193, 233) 
admits of being similarly explained. M9 occurs twice in 
Q, each time with reference to the habitations of certain nomad 
tribes, from which it may be fairly inferred that it was the 
special term by which they were known, and might well be of 
Aramaic origin, though not an ‘Aramaism.’ The inference is 
corroborated by Ezek. 25, 4. But the root is found also in 
Arabic (see Ges.), and is therefore common Semitic, so that in 
spite of },,/, 7D may still be a genuine Heb. word. 1. 


MOM (J) shews that at one time a root }> must have been in 
use in Hebrew itself, from which both words were derived. A 
corresponding root, which can be readily connected in signi- 
fication with both }% and 121n, is pointed out by Ges. in Arab. 
and Ethiopic. ~So in Syr. appears to denote only the yévn of 
human kind (families): Pesh. renders }» by Iq . (ie. yévos). 
It cannot be shewn that > was borrowed from the Aramaic: 
there was evidently an old Sem. root, }1», retained as a verb in 
Ar. and Eth., and in particular derivatives in Heb. and Aram. 


12 TH) Aram. W (fire) are related similarly to to shine. 


1 The attempted restoration of Jud. MND’ nN syybab is unidiomatic in its 
11,1 p. 236) NY Mt NWN JI NIN? Use of the participle. 
Journal of Philology. vou. xt. 14 
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yp (cf. p. 200). yo is by no means confined to friendly 
intervention: it is used quite freely with a neutral (Gn. 28, 11. 
32, 2.1 S. 10,5 P.) or hostile sense (1 S. 22, 18.2 S. 1, 15 P. 
Ephr. 11. 292 F.): Gn. 23, 8 and elsewhere, the Syr. translator, 


not feeling 2 to be distinct enough, has-recourse to 18a. If, 
as the reader would infer from the remark p. 193, Wee were 


met with exclusively in the friendly sense, something might be 
said for the view that the use of »35 in Gn. 23 is a later one: 
but as the two senses are found side by side in Syriac, the con- 
text determining which is intended, the comparison of the 
Aramaic is misleading: it is arbitrary to fix the period of 
Jeremiah as that before which the double application could not 
have arisen. 729. There seems to be nothing in Aram. to 
suggest the peculiar sense in which this word is used in the 


O.T.: see Levy and Castell (X78, [Aa.7o, of crushed corn). 
n3"— makes it probable that a root 72? was once in use in 
Heb.: cf. 2,3" ay. As the origin of this word is quite 
uncertain, and it does not appear to occur in Syriac, it may with 
equal plausibility be affirmed to have been borrowed by the 
Targums from the Heb. N2¥ to swell. The Aram. sense 
of the root is altogether different (to wish): Giesebrecht appears 
to have misread through haste the etymological notice in 
Ges. nv3 O20, as is well known, is the phrase for which 
Q shews a preference (cf. Delitzsch, Gen. p. 61) in the sense of 
establishing (= concluding) a covenant, which is more commonly 
expressed by 13 13. In addition to Gn. 6, 18. 9, 9. 11. 17, 7. 
21. Ex. 6, 4 it occurs in the same sense also Ez. 16, 60. 62. 
According to Giesebrecht (p. 221 f.) this is due to Aramaic in- 
fluence: by analogy, m3 o'pn should signify, as it does in 
actual usage (Dt. 8, 18), not to establish, but to confirm or 
maintain a covenant. But again, if the facts are fully con- 
sidered, the argument will be seen to be inconclusive. For (1) 


the Aram. B22, so, 6] are not restricted to the sense of es- 
tablishing an engagement or promise. They are used equally 
1 Levy, ii. 574°. 


ry 
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in that of confirming or fulfilling it, being found, e.g., in the 
following passages of the Targ. and Pesh. respectively, for the 
Heb. o'pn where it bears the latter sense: Gn. 26, 3. Nu. 30, 
14%, Dt. 8, 18. 9, 5. 1 8.15, 11.13. 1 K. 2, 4 6, 12. 12, 15. 
2K. 23, 8 al.: in N. T,, cf. sql 6 =émortnpite Acts 15, 32. 
1 Th. 3,13: saio} =lerdvar Rom. 3,31. Heb. 10,9; = rnpéw 
Mk. 7,9. And (2) it does not appear that 5°29 superseded N73, 
in the sense of establishing in the later Hebrew, as it might be 
expected to do, if this application of it were really due to 
Aramaic influence: n3 M3 is used quite freely, not only in 
Ezek. (17, 13. 34, 25. 37, 26), but in Chr. (often) Ezr. (10, 3) 
Neh. (9, 8), while n3 D'p7 is confined (in that sense) to Ez. 16, 
60. 62. nna on, in the sense of establishing a covenant, is 
doubtless peculiar to the Elohist ; but when such a usage (1) 
is in no respect characteristic of the Aramaic, and (2) cannot 
be shewn to preponderate in later Hebrew, it is unreasonable 
to see in it an evidence of Aramaic influence. In point of fact, 
however, N73 DYN is not quite identical with n73 m3: the 
noun is always definite, ‘my covenant,’ or (Gn. 9, 17) ‘the 
covenant which...,’ and the phrase denotes the perpetuation or 
maintenance of a covenant already, at least in idea, existing, 
rather than the formation of one altogether new; the latter is 
expressed by n3 n15, where the noun may be used absolutely. 
The use of D'pn- by the Elohist is analogous to that made by 
him of “2!: it implies more than the mere establishment of a 
covenant, so that even supposing the alleged Aramaic usage 
were more distinctive than it is, it would still not directly 
correspond to it. BYP and pep are technical expressions: 
the root of both being one which otherwise fell into disuse in 
Hebrew, like "379, &c. Moreover the two passages in Chr. 
(I. 6, 42.52) are simply transcribed from Josh. 21,13.21,and afford 
no clue as to the date at which the term was used by the author 
of that section of Joshua. MJ) is a root which in Aram. 
combines very different significations—to flow, to journey, to 
chasten or instruct, and to plough: whether these can be con- 
nected together, and if so, how, need not be here discussed; but 


1 Pesh. $9.0: ef. v. 8 etorohs=11P. 
" 14—2 
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it will be admitted that none of them affords an immediate 
starting-point for the very definite sense rule or subdue borne 
by the Heb, i. Very rarely, indeed, ST occurs in Targ. for 
the Heb, "772: Lev. 26,17 (but not 25, 43. 46. 53). Ps. 110, 2 (but 
not 49, 15): is it not, however, a forepov mpétepoy to ground 
upon this slender foundation an antecedent Aramaic usage 
extensive enough to serve as a source for the Heb. 1m? The 
common representative of m7" in the Aram. versions is D>v, Mb. 
poses'. If the Heb. and Aram. senses are related, it is evident 
that they have been differentiated independently from a primi- 
tive common stock. On vi?) it will be enough to say that 
only by another glaring torepov aporepov can it be described 
as ‘Aramaic. As to the verb 27 itself, it is rare in Chaldee 
(in Job 37, 18 alone it represents the Heb. Y27); and in Syr. 
though found for ¥2) in Pesh. (Is. 42. 44. Ps. 136. Job 37), it 
properly denotes rather to compress (Lk. 6,38 |ASs03 = qemuec- 
pévov*). Why therefore should the Hebrew word be borrowed 
from the Aramaic rather than wce versa? The same question 
may be asked with reference to yp’ (which does not appear to 
occur in Syriac at all). yw, on the other hand, is certainly 
found in Syriac, though not in Chald.: but is there anything in 
the Syriac usage, as substantiated by Ges., to suggest that the 
root is not Hebrew as well ? m'3¥2 (p. 201). The special 
sense borne by this word does not favour the view that it was 
introduced into Hebrew as a fresh formation from the Aram. 
XDD, 172 (p. 227). Whatever the original application of 
}27p may have been, it is appropriated in Hebrew to designate 
a sacred oblation, and it is only as thus appropriated that we 
know anything of it. It is one of the many words, found in 
every language, which, so far as their etymology goes, might be 
of general application, but which are limited by usage to specific 
objects ; 1M is used in both a wider and more special sense, and 
123? is a term describing generally different kinds of sacred 
offerings. The English oblation has been similarly restricted by 


1 Is. 14, 6 Pesh. 193 probably bears Lev. 26,17; vv. 18, 23. 28, on the con- 
its usual sense of correcting: v2 YT) tary, 125 stands for 1p. 
is rendered by Q A \Ae_3- Similarly 3 See also Ephr. on Gn. 1, 6. 
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usage, while offering, though derived from the same Latin verb, 
bears still a general sense. | 

Does it not appear as if a just and reasonable criticism made 
a considerable reduction in the number of ‘Aramaisms’ sup- 
posed to be discoverable in Q? 

On the alleged ‘ poetical’ character of the expressions noted 
p. 229—32 it is evidently impossible to argue: an assertion on 
one side can only be met by an assertion on the other. As I 
read the Hebrew, I am not sensible of the ‘ poetical,’ still less of 
the ‘bombastic,’ tone which Giesebrecht thinks that he can 
discover in the language of Q. To me the style of the Elohist 
appears to be simple, not grandiose. Certainly several of the 
words cited are used besides only by prophets and poets’; but 
this fact does not determine them to be exclusively poetical and 
unsuitable to prose ; some are rare altogether, and only occur in 
Q for the purpose of giving expression to a particular idea not 
wanted elsewhere in prose (e.g. 172 AM pnw Ex. 30, 36’). 

Let us turn to some of the further considerations urged by 
Giesebrecht. It is well known that while other writers employ 
63% Q commonly uses 7%) in the sense of tribe; and on p. 242 
the following theory is proposed as the most natural way of 
accounting for this peculiarity. The use of 7» in this sense, it 
1s said, is a product of exile times; since the destruction of the N. 
kingdom both the name and the thing expressed by the older 
term baw had passed from the recollection of the people: the 
28 Maw” were spoken of only by ‘individual preachers and poets,’ 
so that it began to assume an archaic and artificial character; 
and a fresh term had therefore to be devised as soon as a learned 
literature arose. Surely such a theory is most improbable. If, 
as is admitted, ©1¥ occurred repeatedly in the older literature 


1 Not however "3¥ by, which it is 
impossible to consider as poetical. 
What is poetical, and is used in Job 
and the poetical passages from J, is 
vIY by itaelf, not "Iv Sx. 


2 The lists of passages are moreover 
not always drawn up quite accurately. 
3D in Is. 36. Jer. 44 does not 


mean except but apart from, and the 
charge of bombast brought against the 
‘later historical style’ on the strength 
of it at once falls through. 11N, -M, 
O53 (Lam. 2 it means terrors), PNW, 
NO¥ occur each in very different nu- 
ances in the passages cited. And on 
p. 237 DO'N'Y/3 = vapours (Jer. Prov.) is 
cited beside N'W3 = prince / 
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the scribes would naturally again have recourse to it: moreover, 
as a glance at the concordance will shew, it had both been 
constantly in use between 720 and 500, and continued in use 
afterwards: not to mention other writers, Ezek. (47—8) uses it, 
Jud. 20—21 (which G. quotes’ for this period) uses it exclusively, 
the Elohist himself not unfrequently uses it, and the Chronicler 
uses it. Indeed, the latter, in spite of its being such a little 
known word, employs it more spontaneously than nbd: it occurs 
scattered about both Books, as well in parts peculiar to himself 
asin those borrowed from Kings, while nd is confined to 1 C. 6, 
45—65. 12, 31 and 2 C. 5,2 (=2 K.8,1). The first of these 
passages, enumerating the ‘cities of refuge,’ is excerpted directly 
from Josh. 21, the word employed there being still retained. 
There remain 12, 31. 2 C. 5, 2 alone, if they are of any value, 
to shew that 70» is peculiar to post-exile times. If we examine 
the manner in which the Chronicler uses 70%, instead of con- 
tenting ourselves with counting the times of its occurrence, we 
see, then, that while he certainly bears independent witness to 
the fact that Q had used it before him, he affords no evidence 
whatever as to the date at which Q thus used it; both terms 
were in use in the days of the Chronicler, and unless a particular 
circumstance influences him, he himself employs by preference 
the term pay. And both terms were similarly in use when Q 
wrote, though he (and he alone) employs by preference the other 
term np. Does not noo, Jike 3Y, in this metaphorical sense, 
belong to an archaic style altogether? To apply such a word 
to designate a tribe is a mark of primitive thought; and if nyo 
had, till the exile, meant nothing but rod, it surely could not 
then have been suddenly appropriated in this novel acceptation, 
even by a writer with the singular genius which is attributed 
to Q. 

The same observation may be made on wip. Of the 46 
times which, we are reminded, this word is used by the Chronicler, 
42 are in the same chapter, 1 C. 6, 40—69, in which Josh. 21 
is transcribed ; and the fact of their occurrence possesses obvi- 
ously no logical force of the nature accorded to it. Moreover, 
the word is a technical one, which only the priestly writers 

3 P, 191, 223, 244, 
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(Q, Ez.' Chr.) have occasion to employ’, and (upon Giesebrecht’s 
own principle, p. 203) should have been excluded from the 
synopsis. 

It is difficult to understand upon what ground nveg (p. 243) 
should awaken suspicion. The root denotes dominion, authority, 
obviously of a more general character than 7p, being nearly 
synonymous with the later ov, by which indeed it is often 
represented in the Aramaic versions. The use of the derivative 
is in strict accordance with that of the verb. For it is hyper- 
critical to suspect jnbwon in Is. 22, 31. If J can speak of 
Abraham’s steward as 19 wx daa Senn (Gn. 24, 2), why cannot 
Isaiah speak of the authority exercised by the state-officer who 
was nvan.by as a ndwon? the importance of his jurisdiction, quite 
apart from the particular term nvm», is clear from the language 
of Isaiah itself (cf. Ew. Gesch. iii. p. 367 f.). As the word is thus 
guaranteed by Isaiah, Mic. 4, 8 need not here be insisted on, 
though nbwon there is but parallel to Swo 5, 1, and though 
Stade’s attempt to treat both 4, 5—10 and 4, 11—5, 3 as later 
interpolations has met with the approbation of neither Reuss 
(Gesch. d. H. Schr. A. T’s, p. 314), nor W. R. Smith (Prophets of 
Israel, p.428). And if, as is plain from Is. 16,1 7 oyiD (to say 
nothing of Gn. 45, 8. 26. Jud. 9, 2.1 K. 5, 1, &.), Sem can be 
used with a word like pos, with what show of plausibility can it 
be doubted that APYVPH YIN 1 K. 9, 19 is an unexceptionable 
Hebrew construction, which a writer of the most classical period 
could have employed? The passage 1 K. 9, 19 may itself be a 
late one, but the fact, if true, has no bearing upon the date at 
which n>wnpy was first in use; and the attempt to discredit the 
word, as early and classical, must be pronounced unsuccessful. 
In Gn. 1, 16 the use of the substantive is parallel to that of the 
verb in v. 18: of the later passages, those in Ps. 136, 8. 9 are 
in direct imitation of Gn. 1, in others it follows p18: the really 
later and freer application of the word is first seen in 2 K. 20, 


1 Three times: 27, 28 the Mas. read- _torical books must, of course, receive 
ing is MWD, and 86,5 ’Disaninf. its due weight; but it constitutes an 

This -civaumannee that, like some éistorical argument, not a philological 
other institutions of Q, the W130 is one, and does not therefore here con- 
not alluded to in the other earlier his- cern Us. 
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18. 2 C. 32, 9. Ps. 114, 2. Dan. 11, 5 to which Gn. 1, 16 bears 
no resemblance. | 

With respect to "J¥, there is no proof, independent of the 
date to which we assign Q, that it is either an early or a late 
word. Used technically, it is confined to Q, Jud. 20f, 1K. 8, . 
5 ||, and 12, 20. Upon the assumption that Q is late, Giese- 
brecht rejects it in the two latter passages, as due probably to 
some corrector or editor; but the independent grounds for such 
a view, especially in 1 K. 12, are slight. In point of fact, the 
passages from the ‘silver age’ (Ps. 1. 7, &c.) have very little 
bearing’ on the question: in most of them, MY is used in a 
general sense, admitting no comparison with its use by Q: the 
two sets of passages are out of relation to one another, and from 
one no inference can be drawn as to the other—the technical 
sense may have arisen, of course, later than the general one, or 
as in the parallel case of 732 it may have coexisted with it. But 
the usage of the postexilic writers, if it has any weight at all, ts 
not in favour of my being a late term. Ez. Neh. Chr., while 
constantly employing dnp, do not once use Ty, the only appa- 
rent exception being 2 C. 5, 6 which is just 1 K. 8,5. And 
» np occurs. at least as early as Mic. 2, 5: so unsafe is it to infer, 
from the frequency with which later writers may employ a term, 
that it was probably not in use much earlier. 

Giesebrecht observes justly (p. 202) that technical terms ought 
to be disregarded in any comparison of the vocabulary of Q with 
that of other writers; but in fact a large proportion of the words 
collected by him will be found to be, if not directly technical, 
still adapted to give expression to specific ideas which are seldom 
or never required in the other historical parts of the O. T. 
MDI is an instance in point. The use of this word in Q is 
wholly different from its artificial application by Ezek., nor is 
there any other term exactly expressing the idea of likeness 
which was required for Gn. 1, 26. 5, 3.5 the only three occasions 
on which it is employed by Q. Unless it can be shewn that the 
idea could not have arisen till the period of the exile, no objec- 
tion can be made to the use of the term denoting it. -The case 

1 There is nothing to excite sus- Mj} in Hos., may in Hos. and Am., 
picion in the form: M§D3 occursin Ex. pypn in Is, 30. 
21 f., MYIB (si vera 1.) in Ex. 8, 19, 
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of 335 is similar. A third instance is afforded by niapin, 
Genealogizing writers use this word, whatever their date: others 
do not: the late #™5 (Chr. Ez. Neh.) is altogether absent from 
Q. Other words, as 23, N73, WNP, MN (including several, such 
as 19], "2, YP, of those which I have attempted to shew are not 
Aramaic), may be similarly explained: they express distinctive 
ideas for which there is little or no place in the history as treated 
by the other writers of the Pent., or the authors of 1—2 Sam. 
&. The Elohist writes technically from beginning to end: he 
introduces us'to a side of the Hebrew language with which, but 
for him, we should be most imperfectly acquainted: it is in- 
structive to note his vocabulary, but great care must be exercised 
in interpreting its coincidences with the later Hebrew style. 
Documents of the later periods are much more copious than 
those of earlier date: and it remains to be shewn that a writer, 
contemporary for instance with J, having to describe the same 
objects as Q, would have used a different vocabulary for his 
purpose. 

Sometimes indeed, by a mechanical use of the Concordance, 
sight is lost of real distinctions. 3¥iA in Q is used in its literal 
sense: from the derived, metaphorical sense which it bears in 
the passages Ps. 39, 13. 1 C. 29, 15 (and which is an advance 
even upon Lev. 25, 23) no argument can be founded as to their 
mearness in date to Q: 28 always occurs in a particular phrase 
DDN, and always (except Jer. 12, 9 where nan) has plainly the 
force of an infinitive, cf. bond Is. 56, 9) with another dative, 
mbox? mum pp?, nepep 1m) SNP. The terms which correspond, 
woughly speaking, with our food, though doubtless in particular 
‘passages they might be interchanged, are not synonymous. It 
is easier to feel the difference than to express it in words: but 

3, it may be observed, denotes food in a definite concrete 
form, DaND is a wider and more general term, and nprae (1 K.19, 
S$ only), in form a verbal subst., corresponds nearly to our meal. 
aboev, on the other hand, is DON? generalized: a thing is given 
Son? on a particular occasion, it is given mPINe for a continuance. 

But in mb, as distinguished from box, the verbal force is 

still retained; thus a particular object becomes a definite and 
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literal 9282, while nippy? is more suitable when the subject of 
the proposition is general, or the sense metaphorical. The flock 
in Ezek. 34 is not, like the fruit of 47, 12 or the corpses in 
Jer. 7, 33 &c., described as literal food (2280), but as having 
been abandoned to its foes for consumption (122%?) : while, if the 
passages in Q be examined, the general sense of the injunction, 
or description, will in each case be apparent. Thus neD¥? ex- 
presses the meaning which Q desired to convey better than 
either 2X2, or b282? would have done. A third case is nye. 
Is the Hebrew language to have no means of designating the 
relation between two objects, running alongside of, or correspond- 
ing to, one another, before the time of Ezekiel? Its occur- 
rence in 2 S. 16, 13 is thoroughly natural: for it exactly 
expresses the direction in which Shimei moved relatively to 
David, which neither 172 7¥ nor 13¥2 would do (Wellh. Text der 
BB. Sam. p. 199: éyopeva is, moreover, the LXX. rendering of 
nov itself, Ezek. 3, 13. 10, 19. 11, 22. 48, 13.18.21). Again 
MP) in Gn. 1, 9 is used otherwise than in Jer. 3, 17: Is. 22, 11 
(}P)) is the truer parallel, which establishes the early use of 
the root to denote the gathering together of water: a derivative, 
the root of which ex hypothest was not current at the time, could 
not have been for the first time coined by Isaiah. And what 
word but 79 is there to express the idea of becoming low, or 
being impoverished? Had the verb ¥7 been employed (sup- 
posing it to have been adequate), it would, of course, have been 
equally condemned on account of the late Ps. 34, 11: 1?Qb, 
would have been not less suspicious on the ground of Is. 40, 20. 
Verbs connected with }'ax &c. do not occur: and Day denotes 
the humiliation which comes upon pride, not depression through 
misfortune. Is it reasonable to suppose that there can have 
heen no indigenous word in Hebrew to denote depression in the 
latter sense before the Captivity? And there is the less ground 
for assuming 3)9 to be borrowed from the Aramaic: for the 
signification borne by the root does not seem to be altogether 
identical in the two languages (see the Lexx.): at any rate, in 
Lev. 25. 27 7} 1s represented in both Pesh. and Targ. not by 
the corresponding word, but by —260S0, }5D». 
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So lastly with "390. The only near synonyms are noel and 
wy; pon is to distribute, other words, as yp3, 1N3, 13, 2b, diverge 
still more widely. But nbpn is to distinguish by some external 
mark of favour, and could not therefore be substituted for 5137 
in any of the numerous passages where some neutral term 
is obviously required. Nor is 1)" a real synonym. It would 
take long to consider the cases separately; but it may ,be 
questioned whether there is any occasion in the O. T. on which 
either word could be substituted for the other. 5*13n is to sever, 
physically or metaphorically, what is continuous and united: 
57 is to part more widely objects which though contiguous 
are still (actually or virtually) disunited: it thus expresses, for 
instance, either a separation between friends, or the widening 
diffusion of waters, or of families of men, from a single centre. 
But in 527 the metaphorical sense is most frequent, and the 
word is applied to acts of a formal, and especially of a religious, 
nature: in 1n, on the contrary, the physical aspect predomi- 
nates. The force of 9137 is plainest in the passages of Q which 


speak of the distinction "in? Wp '3, between Israel and the 
nations, &c.: but it is clearly present also in Deut.: the cities of 
refuge were not physically severed from other parts of the Holy 
Land, but separated in idea, marked off for a sacred purpose, 
which is indicated by this word, twice applied to them. So of 
the tnbe of Levi, Dt. 10, 8 (as Nu. 8, 14.16, 9). The same 
religious significance appears also in Dt. 29, 20°. It is evident 
that both here and in Q (including Gn. 1, 4, 14. 18*) 1755 would 
be too strong a term to employ: conversely in Gn. 31, 40. 2 K. 
2,11 5 an would be weak, and otherwise unsuitable. A similar 
distinction obtains with the Nifal: the 2732 is one who though 
he lives amongst others does not mix with them; the 79) is one 
who 1s isolated from others locally (Jud. 4, 11. Neh, 4, 18), 
Such being the distinctions subsisting between 520 and its 


1 And in Isa. 59, 2 where, though 
DO'S) might doubtless have been 


Ex. 26, 33 it is not a mere physical 
partition (as 1 K. 6, 21) which is 


employed, the associations suggested 
by DY", the separation of the peo- 
ple from what was holy, caused by 
their sins, would have been lost. So 


spoken of. 

2 Also cf. Lev. 1,17.5, 8 where sepa- 
ration, not segregation, is all that has 
to be expressed. 


—_ ~ 
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nearest synonyms, what value is to be attached, from a philo- 
logical point of view, to the observation that Q’s use of it agrees 
with that of D and the exilic writers? The word occupied 
a place in the Hebrew language which no other word occupied : 
and unless it can be made probable that this place was vacant 
till the age of D, the observation, so far as the date of Q is con- 
cerned, is irrelevant. 

Enough will have been said to shew the precarious nature of 
conclusions, based on an unchecked application of the method 
of arithmetical computation. The use of that method implies 
that the units summed are of equal value; but in the facts of 
language with which we are now dealing this is constantly not 
the case: they differ by the presence of factors, variable and 
subjective, of which the arithmetical computation can take no 
account. The conclusion, therefore, does not, as it professes to 
do, embrace the whole facts: it seems plausible, but it may be . 
entirely false. A Hebrew word may have its analogue in 
Aramaic without being an ‘Aramaism,’ and without constituting 
any criterion of date. There are coincidences of phraseology 
between Q and the writers of 600—400 B.c.: but when the indi- 
vidual cases are examined, it appears that these may admit of 
other explanations than coincidence of date. The objects and 
ideas dealt with by Q differ from the scenes of domestic life and 
national history which form the pictures given by J: and by 
those objects and ideas his language is determined. Even J is 
at times technical, and then, it may be observed, his language 
becomes no less suspicious. For instance, in Gn. 30, 35—43 
and allied passages (all referred by Wellhausen to J) we meet 
with the following words, not one of which occurs elsewhere, 
except in writings referred to a late date: Dw'n (2 C. Pr. 30), 
nico (Ez. 16), pow (Ez), 50! (Ps. 51), soy (often late), mp 31, 
40 (Jer. Job). In Gn. 24 (J) we find nWp¥ (Ez. and Q), ypa 
(Q), 2xDIn (Job 39), AXNwD (cf. Ch. nv, ode! Ephr. 11. 412 F), 
nit (2 C. Ezr.). In the section 1 8. 9, 1—10, 16, universally 
admitted to be an early one, there occur 3x1’, TWN (cf. Is, 57), 
br, nom, mow, ya (Ez. Q), which, if Giesebrecht’s argument is 


1 Of which, strangely, no notice is sions on which TAN is referred to 
taken, upon either of the three occa- (p, 189, 199, 248). 
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sound, must go far to alter our estimate of its date’. Such 
examples are not indeed parallel to all the instances in question, 
but they are parallel to words like tro, 103, nan, mp, nm, 
midyapn, am, and they shew how misleading the inclusion of such 
words in a tabular statement may be. The inference, if valid, 
implies that the words had no place in the language till the 
times of Jeremiah, and subsequently (for clearly, if they existed, 
it was competent for Q to employ them): this however is an 
assumption which requires still to be proved; for some of the 
words are technical terms which we should not expect to find 
in frequent use, while others express ideas which the Hebrew 
cannot have so long dispensed with, or are not real synonyms 
with the words which are supposed during the early period to 
have filled their place. 

The consideration of Q’s use of suffixes and pronouns may 
now follow. Two out of the three points urged by Giesebrecht 
may be dismissed at once: the third will detain us longer. It 
is true (p. 250) that most of the instances of the rare suffix 4777 
(as ‘71H Nah. 1, 18) are of doubtful antiquity : but who will be 
persuaded that the author of Dt. 14 adopted the form any? not 
from some document already before him, but from ‘the elevated 
poetical language of his time’? Not once elsewhere, even when 
his exalted rhetorical style might seem to invite it, does the 
Deuteronomist employ this form: in the most prosaic section of 
the entire book, a section moreover which corresponds almost 
verbatim with a part (Lev. 11) of a document in which the same 
form, rare though it be elsewhere, actually meets us, we are 
asked to believe that he adopted it as a grace of style, inde- 
pendently! Whatever the origin of 1720? in ‘the formulae of 
Gn. and Lev. 11, it may at least be affirmed with confidence to 
be anterior to the Deuteronomist. 

To the comparative frequency with which the two modes of 
expressing the pronominal object, viz. by the verbal suffix, and 
the separate use of NX, are employed by Q, no great weight 
appears (p. 258—61) to be attached by Giesebrecht himself. 


} Examples of other, more isolated 12; ww Nu. 11 (Ps. 32); 67 and . 
words: PWYNN Gn. 26, 20; YNYN 27, 3DDN in Nu, 22, 22—85, 
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The older writers exhibit indeed a preference, more or less 
decided, for the former: Q, on the other hand, has a preference 
for the latter. Both forms, however, are continually employed, 
and it is far from clear that the disproportion, such as it is, is to 
be attributed to a difference of date. The preference for the 
separate pronom. object is rather to be accounted for from its 
being in harmony with the measured style which is throughout 
characteristic of Q (note e.g. the repetition of clauses, Gn. 1, 27. 
17, 22—27, Nu. 3, 49 f. &c.); and the distinctness and emphasis 
which, writing with the precision of a legislator, he is generally 
careful to observe, are undoubtedly promoted by its use. 

With respect to ‘P38 and 28 Giesebrecht appears (p. 251— 
8) at first sight to make out a formidable case. Upon the 
basis of the table given in Béttcher § 858, he shews that while 
in writings of an admittedly early date the two forms occur with 
about equal frequency, or ‘338 actually predominates (eg. J 
IN: 98 2:90:52; Judg. 17:12; Sam. 50:50; Hos. 11:10), 
later writers use ‘IX with increasing frequency, till at length 
‘IN even disappears altogether (Jer. ‘238 : UN :: 37: 53; Is, 40 
ff, 18 : 62; Ezek. 1 : 188; Lam. 0: 4; Zech. 1—8, 0: 8; 
Haggai 0:4; Est. 0:6; Eccl. 0: 29; Chr. 1:30, &.). These 
figures Jeave no doubt that the longer form fell gradually into 
disuse; and the circumstance that Q stands here nearly on the 
same footing as Ezekiel, offering ‘338 once, against ‘38 some 130 
times, is certainly remarkable. It will be worth while, however, 
to examine the instances in detail. It is clear in the first place 
that though ultimately % superseded ‘338, both forms were in 
use together in the earliest periods of the language; the examples 
from J, Judg. Sam. are sufficient to establish this. It was com- 
petent therefore for any writer, whatever his date, to use °N, if 
for some reason it seemed to him to be preferable to ‘338. Now 
two differences are noticeable between the two forms. One is 
slightly fuller and more emphatic than the other: and they are 
not rhythmically equivalent. Hence, though doubtless many 
cases would occur allowing equally of either form, we should 
not expect the usage of the best writers, where it fluctuates, to 
be determined entirely by accident or caprice, but rather by a 
delicate, instinctive appreciation of the form best adapted to the 
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structure and rhythm of particular sentences. And indeed this 
is exactly what takes place. Sometimes the writer's choice is 
evidently determined by the position which the word occupies 
in the sentence, sometimes by a feeling that the sense which 
he desires to convey will be better brought out by one particular 
form: and there are, besides, individual phrases of frequent 
occurrence, in which one form is all but uniformly preferred to 
the other. How heavy, for example, in 2 8S. 15, 20 soit song 
sbirt ‘308 Wwe Oy Would be the repetition of ‘238: in the differently 
constructed sentence Jud. 17, 9 8¥OX WwNI WI qin ‘D2, on 
the contrary, it 1s perfectly suitable. ‘38 suits the rapid move- 
ment of Dt. 32, 39 Nt ‘38 %3N °3 Any IN: "DIN the statelier style 
of Isa. 43, 25 yd PywH AMD NIT *DIN DON (contrast similarly 2 
S. 19, 21 and Jo. 7, 20; Isa. 45, 7° and 44, 24°; 46, 4 and 49, 
25°; and even 43, 10° and 11). Gn. 27, 19 JND3 wy DDN, Jacob 
not unnaturally lays a slight emphasis on his assumed person- 
ality: v. 32 wy 71193 pla WN, Esau takes his own for granted. 
Analogously, when the subject of a verb is to be expressed 
separately, %% emphasizes it slightly, ‘398 is used where a 
rather stronger emphasis is desired: contrast e.g. 1 S. 26, 6° 
with Gn. 46, 4; 2 S. 7, 8 with 12, 7°. If, further, instances of 
3383 be compared with those of *38) (Nold. p. 83 and 89), it will 
be seen that often the latter could not be substituted for the 
former without a distinct loss in meaning; 8) implies a mere 
contrast, while in '33%) a real stress lies upon the pronoun’. 
Lastly, cases in which the shorter form, asa rule, is decidedly 
preferred, are when the pronoun is appended to the verb for the 
sake of emphasis, whether with or without oi (Jud. 1, 3 
32792 JR ye DI ns5m; 2 8. 17, 15 NK nyy nNID1), and when it 
follows the participle (1S. 3,13 1m nx ‘oN DEW 3; Jud. 15, 3): 
on the contrary, before the participle (especially if n3n precede) 
‘338 is more common (1 S. 3, 11 23.9359 AM ‘DN 727). Further 
examples will be referred to below. So we find almost uni- 
versally ‘2% °D, 8 TAX and ‘8 WN) (2 S. 2, 20 ‘DN WN), 
but VY "Poy and ‘P38 PapY, Dd -w?, 
1 What has been said in the text and the much greater frequency of ‘IN 


will explain the use of *JN in passages and ‘JN) above ‘338 and °53N) in the 
such as Gn. 14, 23. Is. 37, 24 f. 38,10, Psalms. 
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We are now'in a position to consider the use of 38 in Q. In 
the great majority of cases, it forms part of the formula jn 3 
(sometimes with additions), and about one half occur in the 
section Lev. 17—26. Examples of n\n 128 and cognate expres- 
sions (DIW/IPO or DAK IN ON, MA IN 9D WI, &.) are found 
Ex. 6, 2. 6—8. 29. 7, 5. 12, 12. 16, 12 &c. (see Nold. p. 74 £.7); 
and beyond the limits of Q, Dt. 29,5; Jud. 6,10; 1 K. 20, 18. 
28; Is. 40 ff.7; Joel 4,17; Jer. 24, 7.32, 27, and often in Ezek. 
It is clear, then, that 717° 38 was a standing type of expression, 
which, though used most frequently by the Elohist and Ezekiel, 
was undoubtedly in use long before the exile. The example 
Dt. 29, 5 is in this respect peculiarly instructive; for, while the 
two ‘margins’ of the Deuteronomic legislation agree elsewhere 
with the body of the work (ch. 12—26) in exclusively preferring 
999%, in this single formula ‘38 is employed. Had the author of 
Dt. 29 been the first to use the expression, he would surely have 
employed ‘38: his use of ‘28 shews that it had been in use be- 
fore, and was merely borrowed by him; and when the type had 
once been formed with ‘28 it is natural that it should be adhered 
to uniformly. Indeed it may be traced back much earlier than 
D: to Gn. 15, 7. 28,13 J* (the latter passage vindicating the 
originality of 3% in the former); Ex. 14, 4. 18 E*, even if 7, 17. 
10, 2. 15, 26 be disallowed. In face of these facts, whatever 
weight may be attached to the correspondency of Q and Ezekiel, 
or to the frequency with which Q employs the expression, the 
mere circumstance that he uses 38 and not ‘328 is no decisive 
indication of the age at which he lived. 

There is however another formula in which ‘338 is employed, . 
occurring in both recensions of the Decalogue (Ex. 20, 2. 5 = Dt. 
5, 6. 9) and occasionally besides (Hos. 12, 10. 138, 4; Is. 43, 11. 
44,24. 51,15; Ps. 81,11; cf. Gn. 26, 245 pax Diman oN oN, 
31,13 E. 46,3E; Ex. 3,6E; Is. 46,9; Ps. 46,11). But this is 
much rarer than ‘38: and looking at JE alone, it is noticeable 
that, while neither formula is there very frequent, ‘3% occurs not 
less than ‘338. In fact, it is tolerably clear that whoever first 

1 Similarly Ww 5X ‘98 Gn. 17, 1. what different. i 


85, 11. 3 Wellhausen in Jahrb. D. Th. 1876, 
2% 9N of 27, 3. 41,17 &c. is some= yp. 421, 546; cf. 412, 487 f., 549. 
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formulated the expressions in question (and both are met with 
early) was determined in his preference for ‘38 or ‘33% by con- 
siderations of rhythm: when the predicate is » alone, ‘D8 never 
occurs, the lighter "2 being uniformly employed; when the 
predicate is weightier (as D778 ‘7x, or 28 m3 Syn), then 'D38 is 
found more appropriate to balance it; Min 28 is also retained 
when some further defining clause is appended (as D>'N>x, DIwIPH 
or DD pIND Danx mdyon), mn "D2 is confined (except Is. 43. 
44) to the instances where 77x (with the light suffix) follows 
(Ex. 20 ||; Hos. 12. 18; Ps. 81: the alternating types being 
pInee 9 ON, and PON » IN; for PAX mM *N will scarcely be 
met with beyond Is, 41, 13. 43, 3. 48, 17). 

Let us examine some of the other examples of "38 in Q, and 
consider whether any principle can be established for their use, 
irrespective of date. | 

1, jnuwN7wE Gn. 9, 12; Lev. 14, 34 23, 10. 25, 2; 
Nu. 18, 2. 15, 2; Dt. 32, 48. 51; and similarly, after the 
relative, and before a participle, Ex. 25,9; Lev. 18, 3. 20, 22 
and Nu. 15, 18 (Mow DIN’ 83D IN WR); Lev. 18, 24. 20, 23; Nu. 
5, 3. 35, 34. D in similar sentences uses always ‘338 (Nold. p. 
86): if D’s preference for ‘328 does not constitute him one of the 
earliest writers of the O. T., we should argue with caution from 
Q’s preference for ‘2% that he is one of the latest. Both forms 
were in use early: J uses 8, for instance, Gn. 27, 8 (24, 3. 37. 
.42. 28, 20 '338), though it must be admitted that the early 
historians generally prefer ‘228 in this connexion. It will be 
noticed, however, that the instances in Q are mostly cases of 
standing expressions: and it is quite possible that nj uN WE 
may have been as regularly*in use as MWY WN WR, which is met 
with some eight times in writers of all ages from Gn. 18, 17 J* to 


1 So also Lev. 19, 2. 20, 26. 21, 8 
(where the predicate YP precedes). 
With 11, 44. 45> ‘IN WITP "3 comp. 
Ex, 22, 26 J °3N iN 9%. 

4 SIN (except in Dt.) only Josh. 1, 2. 
How tenaciously phrases, when once 
formed, were adhered to by the He- 
brew writers, may be illustrated’ from 
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the phrase ... N°3!D °330, which from 
Ex. 10, 4 J occurs nearly 20 times (es- 
pecially in Jer., with NY following) : 
only once do we find N'2!) %S38 TIN 
my Jer. 6, 19. 

3 For Wellhausen’s doubts (l.c. p. 
417) have here a very slight founda- 
tion; and both °3N’s are in place. 


15 
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Mal. 3, 17. 21, while nwy *328 WR occurs ohly twice, in one verse 
Jer. 33, 9 where the rhythm strongly demands it. 

2. Gn. 17, 4--.797 38; and AIA MN) (Ex. 31, 6; Nu. 3, 12. 
18, 6. 8; Jer. 1, 18), or 237 %3N) (Gn. 6, 17. 9, 9; Ex. 14, 17 
E; Jer. 26, 14. 40, 10, but not Ezekiel). This is the usual 
form when the pronoun precedes 727: when it follows it, we 
have, on the other hand, ‘538 mn Gn. 24, 14. 43. 25, 32. 28, 15. 
48, 21; Ex. 3, 13. 4, 23. 7, 17 &c.; the same idiom in other 
books, as Josh. 23, 14; Jud. 6, 37 (to denote a provisional 
occurrence). 7, 17 and often (Nold. p. 87 f.); Mal. 3, 23; 1 C. 
17, 1; whereas *38 727 is very rare even in the books which, as 
a rule, favour ‘38 most decidedly, 2 K. 10,9; Jer. 32, 27; Ez. 
37, 5. 12. 19. 21; 2 C. 2, 3 are exceptional. The two forms 
mn 38 and ‘338 mn are obviously, however, not equivalent ; 
and inasmuch as in the passages from Q the sense requires that 
the pronoun should occupy the first place, there was no option 
but to employ 3%; for the collocation 2m ‘228 (occurring, I 
believe, once only, in the singularly worded clause, Jer. 7, 11>) 
does not appear to have been generally in use. 

3. Lev. 20, 2 38 ‘now. 26, 32 after the verb. 3s here is 
in accordance with the usual custom, 2 S. 12, 28. 17,15; Jud. 
8, 23. 

4. Lev. 26, 16 nwysx ‘38 AN; and following the verb, 26, 24 
‘ON AN NM (also with D3). 28 YN AX DSN ND. So Jud. 1, 3; 
2S. 18, 2. 22 38 pi xn; Hos. 4, 6 28 DI PID NWR, and 
elsewhere. In neither of these cases (as said above) would *338 
be expected: an early writer would avoid it, as too heavy, not 
less than a later one (exceptions, as Gn. 30, 3. 30°, are very rare); 
and even D, abandoning his usual '228, writes as it were 
instinctively (12, 30) ‘8 D2 }3 AwWyNr’, 

‘In addition to the passages cited, there are some eight or 
ten places besides, where the occurrence of 8 is not readily 
reducible to principle*. The result of our investigation appears 
to be that, while the predominance of 8 in Q is marked and 


1 This is the 8th instance of ‘3X, 41, 11:1 S. 14, 40 &c., which is a 
which Giesebrecht (p. 257) desiderates. | good deal commoner than that of '33N 

2 Nu. 20, 19 319) ‘IN follows the ‘NM'Y) Jud. 11, 37 (cf. 7, 18.28. 3, 28: 
type of ‘M'2) ‘IN Gn, 34, 30. 37, 10. Josh. 24, 15). 
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undeniable, it is not so certain that this predominance is to be 
attributed to the lateness of date. Though there are naturally 
many occasions on which either form might be employed with- 
out serious detriment to sense or rhythm, the best writers do 
not use them entirely without discrimination: at one time '338 
is preferred, at another 28%. The majority of instances in Q 
consist of the formula “3x, which was certainly in use long 
before thé date at which Giesebrecht would place the Elohist : 
the formula being fixed, the frequency of its occurrence renders 
it characteristic of Q—or of Q and the ‘ Heiligkeitsgesetz,’ Lev. 
17—26—but constitutes no criterion of the period at which Q 
was composed. And several of the other examples occur in 
phrases in which analogy would lead us to suppose that even an 
early writer would prefer 28 to ‘38’, I do not deny that the 
preponderance of ‘38 in Q has some significance, but it is far less 
than the mere statement of the numerical ratio 130:1 might be 
imagined to imply. 

Let us pass to the field of syntax. Doubtless the assertion 
is correct (p. 262 f.) that the construction of a participle with 
following genitive is common to all periods of the language, and 
cannot therefore be claimed as a mark of antiquity; but the 
same is also the case with the construction of the accusative 
with a passive verb (Wy "]27°N8 331: Ew. 295°), which Giesebr. is 
less willing to allow (p. 263 f.). For the instances in Q are 
scattered, and their numerical preponderance, as compared with 
the frequency of instances elsewhere, is not great: several also 
are afforded by set phrases which recur (Tey, TYY, 22%, IA: cf, 
1 in J, Sam. Kgs.). But the endeavour to shew from its fre- 
quency in Chaldee that there was a tendency to resort more 
freely to this construction in later times is a failure: quoting 
merely from Winer, Giesebrecht has not observed that the cases 
in which it is used in the Targ. are reducible to two classes: (1) 
where it merely reproduces the Hebrew idiom, (2) where yov, TX 
spoken of God, with an accusative following, are paraphrased by 
” BIR, WHY, X23, and where the Heb. nx is represented by Nn’. 
Instances of (1) need not be repeated’; the instances of (2) are 

29598 in Deut. occurs almost en- ‘J\¥, OINN MSD DIN. 
tirely in 2 or 3 fixed formule, as °33N 2 I add them for completeness in a 
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Gn. 21, 17. 31, 12. 42 (similarly 41, 16. 44, 16); Ex. 2, 24, 3, 7. 
9, 4, 31. 6, 5. 16, 12, 32,9; Nu. 14, 27; Dt. 1, 34. 5, 25. 9, 13°. 
These are all the cases whatever of its occurrence in Onkelos, 
In the Targ. on 1—2 §8,, it is to be found similarly only ii. 21, 
11. 22. If it be thought that the Targ. Jerus, exhibits an 
earlier phase of the text of Onkelos, the theory has still less 
support; for there no example of n’ with passive verb occurs at 
all*. It is clear that in the Targums, wherever it appears, it is 
through the influence of the Hebrew original*®. That there is no 
independent tendency towards it in Chaldee is evidenced (1) by 
the fact that 1t is not resorted to where, if such were the case, 
it might be reasonably expected (e.g. Gn. 48, 16; Ex. 5, 2. 33, 
5°); (2) that when present in the Hebrew text it is often not 
represented in the Chaldee (Ex. 25, 28. 27, 7; Lev. 10, 18. 16, 
27; Dt. 12,22; Josh. 7,15; 1 K. 18, 13 [9, 3.2 K. 138, 4. 20, 5]; 
Am. 4, 2; Hos. 10, 6; Jer. 35, 14. 38, 4. 50, 20). Even 
supposing therefore that it decidedly preponderated in Q, the 
Targums would enter no very effective ‘protest’ against its 
antiquity. All that can be said of the construction is, that it is 
one occurring from time to time at all periods of the language: 

if, however, 1t were becoming more frequent later, it is strange 
that Jer. Ezek. do not afford more numerous instances of it*‘— 


foot-note: Gn. 4, 18. 17, 5. 14 (edd., 
but not Bomb.). 21, 5. 8, 27, 42. 46, 20; 
Ex. 10, 8. 21, 28; Nu. 9, 15 (Opn 
rendered by a passive). 11, 22. 26, 60 ; 
Dt. 20, 8 (VFN Bomb.). Also Ex. 40, 
84 f.; Nu. 14, 21 ‘Sone (so 1 K. 8, 
10 £.; Ez, 10, 3. 44, 4 but not 43, 5. 
Ps, 72, 19). In Gn. 40, 20; Lev. 6, 13. 
18, 55 f.; Nu. 7, 10. 84. 88 an active 
finite verb is substituted for the inf. 
passive of the original. 

12K, 19, 27>8: Jer. 18, 28. 23, 25; 
Ez. 35, 12 may be added. 

4 Targ. Ps.-Jon., being admittedly 
of much later origin, need not be taken 
into account, 

3 Like the retention, so constant in 
Onk., of | before the future, where the 
Heb. has used it with the pf. consec. to 


mark the apodosis, or of MN itself, 
Josh. 22,17; Jud. 20, 44>; Ez. 35, 10. 

* Giesebrecht in fact credits them 
with a greater number of examples 
than they actually exhibit, Jer. 36, 22 
ought certainly not to be cited in this 
connexion. Ez. 10, 17 the verb is 
plural, and ONIN is clearly=DAN (as 
2, 1. 6 &c.); and in 23, 29 (as also in 
the passages from Job, Ps. 87, Isa.) 
the case is somewhat altered by the 
absence of MN. Nor does 2 K. 18, 30 
(where the verb {3h is fem.) belong 
to the present category (Ew. § 2774 
note; Del. on Isa. 36, 15 [where the 
Heb. omits MN]): analogous cases in 
Targ., where, the construction being 
altered, MN’ retained mechanically from 
the Heb. is a palpable redundancy, are 
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to say nothing of Ezra, Neh. Est. &. in which it seems to be 
unrepresented (‘2 C. 26, 6’ I cannot verify). It may not be a 
specially antique usage, but still less can it be shewn to be 
specially a late one. Neither from the O. T. itself (apart from 
the date of Q, which is the matter in dispute), nor from the 
Targums, can the smallest support be derived for such an 
opinion. 

We proceed to the idiom (Ew. 293*) in which, when a noun 
is qualified by an adjective, a defining article, instead of stand- 
ing, as usual, before both words, is prefixed to the adjective alone 
cw3¢3 Of), This unquestionably becomes common in post- 
Biblical Hebrew (cf. Ezra 10, 9 which is quite exceptional in 
O. T.); does it predominate in Q to such a degree as to form a 
real addition to the linguistic arguments favouring the later 
date? The examples from Q fall into two classes, (1) where 
the substantive thus left undefined is the word day: Gn. 1, 31 
weno. 2,3 yawn bY ns; Ex. 12,15 wawn Oy Ty pwn oD. 
18. 20, 10 (in the Decalogue: so Dt. 5, 14); Lev. 19, 6. 22, 27: 
(2) in the phrases a. Gn. 1, 21 ....wx nwo mnn we d5; Lev. 
11, 46* p32 Nworn Ann we 59; b. Gn. 9,10 --. we ann we 55; 
Lev. 11, 10; c. Gn. 1, 28 prsn Sy nwo avn 53; Lev. 11, 46° 
yosn by nywn werd, Add d. Nu. 28, 6 .-.mwyn Ton now; 
Lev. 24, 10 Sxow'n wx nx. These, I believe, are all the occasions 
on which the Elohist employs this construction; and it is 
singular that if he possessed the ‘morbid predilection’ for 
it which Giesebrecht detects, he has not found more ample 
opportunities for its exercise. In point of fact, he uses con- 
tinually we) D3! &e., eg. throughout Nu. 7. The first of 
these usages (if a st. c. relation is not to be thought of: cf. Ew. 
§ 287%), which is at least as old as D’, appears to have arisen in 


Ex. 16,7—9 }iSNOYNN N) OTP yyw; was a tendency to point a prep. with 
Nu. 26, 55 NITN NY YODNN; 32, 8 pathach in cases where otherwise the 
37 NN; 18.6,9 NVOYNN; 1K.2,21; art. might have been dispensed with. 
2K. l.c.; also 9, 26. 19, 4 }'"w; But there is no reason to suppose this 
Jer. 29, 11 NMIWMD NY ‘7p pba, was done in Q more than in J or 
38, 23 (reading DN YID and |W, cf. other writers. 
vv. 17. 22); Jon. 3, 10. 2 And, for aught there can be affirmed 
1 It is possible, indeed, that there to the contrary, older ; for, if I mistake 
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connexion with familiar words, which were not always felt to 
need additional definition by the article: cf. Jer. 38, 14 (8120) : 
Zech. 14,10; Ez. 9,2; 2 C. 23, 20 (all ww): 1 K. 7, 8.12; Ez. 
40, 28. 31. 47, 16 (all instances of 1¥n). In 2* and ° wa b> is 
ex vi termini definite; so is ‘n ndw in 27: while in 2° (and °) 
not only is there 53, but the participle with the article (in 
spite of the remark on p. 266) is parallel to 1 S. 25, 10, being 
equivalent to the ‘relative pronoun and a verb’ Ezekiel, how- 
ever, is by no means so strongly represented as might appear 
from p. 267: 2, 3. 14, 22. 32, 22. 24 are all instances of the 
participle, which on p. 266 were declared to stand on a different 
footing from the Elohistic passages: 8, 3 (see Smend) is a case 
of st.c.; and there remain only the phrases with "yw and xn, 
which have been just referred to. But why is the early passage 
1S. 16, 23 mn AN omitted? where it is clear that m7 is an 
adjective, (1) from a comparison of vv. 15>. 16°, (2) from the 
fact that myn never appears as a qualifying genitive. And 2 
S. 12, 4 Yepn wn? (though this depends only on the points) 
is, as Ew. remarks, analogous to Lev. 24, 10. 

The instances in Q are not sufficiently numerous to establish 


not, no example of the explicit type 
yawn DYN is found until Neh. 8, 18; 
Dan. 10, 12, (How much Ex. 20 may 
be prior to D, is left here an open 
question.) 

1 Other examples: (a) Dt. 2, 23; 
Jer, 27, 3. 46, 16=50, 16 (AIA AN); 
Ez, 2, 3, 14, 22. 32, 22. 24; Ps. 119, 
21; Dan. 9, 26>: with passive ptcp., 
Isa, 7,20 Hitz. Jer. 32,14; Zech, 11, 
2 Kt.; Ps, 62, 4, (8) (irregular): Gn. 
41, 26;18, 12, 23 AAW 71. 19, 22 
(doubtless corrupt); Ju. 21, 19 mbond 
ow; 2K, 20, 13 3M ww (Is. 39, 
2 31D Own); Jer. 6, 20 AWWA NP 
(but Ct. 7, 10 JWT 4). 17, 2; Ez. 
21, 19 (but see Smend); Zech. 4, 7; 
Ps. 104, 18; Neh, 3, 6=12, 39 WY 
nNIv'n (this is dub. ; see Berth, Keil). 
9, 35: ‘Joel 2, 25’ must be an error. 
Also 1118. 14, 29. 17, 12 (text doubt- 


ful), 17; Jer. 40, 3 Kt: Ninn OY 
Mic, 7, 11 reads suspiciously, 


In note ?, p. 266, different construc- 
tions are confused. Gn. 37, 2 MY is not 
an epithet to ON, but a secondary 
predicate: 18. 2, 23 ‘I hear the account 
of you (as) evil’ &c. is precisely pa- 
rallel, Gn, 42, 19 “INN is sufficiently 
defended by 1 S. 13, 17 already com- 
pared by Ewald, § 290%. Gn, 32, 23 
has nothing to do with Ex. 10, 1; Josh. 
2, 20; 1K. 10, 8: mt, MON never have 
the art. after a word determined by a 
pron. suffix (Gn, 24,8; Ex, 11, 8; Ju. 
6,14; Dt. 5, 26. 11, 18, 21, 20 al); 
whereas the idiom 81n 79°93 isa very 
rare variant for NINN noida: Gn, 19, 
83 (35 NINN). 30, 16. 32, 23 (22 NIT). 
18. 19, 10. With Ps. 12, 8 compare 
18. 2, 23 end (unless 117° BY should 
be read after LXX). 
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a dominant usage: they are reducible to clearly defined groups, 
which admit of explanation; nor are any so abnormal as some 
of those just cited (p. 230, note *). 

The instances of the constructions noticed on p. 267—8 are 
too isolated for an argument of any value to be built upon them. 
Were the combination of particles, for instance, in cases where 
ordinarily a single one would be sufficient, a constant phenomenon 
in Q, it might be reasonable to argue that it was due to that 
deterioration of language which is characteristic of a later age: 
but when the entire number of instances amounts to four, and 
each of these is moreover distinct from the others, it is clear that 
such an explanation is out of the question. In Gn. 17, 23 
the sentences are intentionally anacoluthic; on Lev. 5, 17 
NDNN ‘> WHI ON} Giesebrecht remarks that ‘the sense of the 
single word was more or less lost to the author, so that in order 
at all to express the hypothetical case, two particles were 
necessary’: but this argument is at once refuted by the fact 
that on the same page, as well as constantly elsewhere, he finds 
a single particle fully adequate: see wv. 1. 7.11.15. 21; 4, 22. 
27. 32 &c. All that can be said of 10d wn 5 nddn Josh. 22, 
29 is that it stands alone in the O. T.: Giesebrecht seems 
to regard 1309 139 as an amalgamation of 120» and 129, the one 
preposition strengthening the other: but this is without analogy; 
nor is nb’dn ever construed with 3) of the person deprecating, or 
(as it then would be) with > before the verb expressing the act 
deprecated. Probably the easiest explanation is to regard 11> 
as epexegetical of the suffix in 120. On the other hand, the 
construction Gn. 23, 6 is quite different, and in accordance with 
analogy after a verb implying negation: cf. 18. 7, 8 winn ox 
» Ss pytp wn; Jud. 6, 27° niwyp is also similar, 

Here this criticism may end. The problems, literary and 
historical, presented by the Grundschrift, are complicated and 
difficult; and no solution that may be offered of them can for 
the present be regarded as other than provisional. But the 
solution is not expedited by the use of untrustworthy methods ; 
and my object will have been attained, if J have shewn that 
some of those on which Giesebrecht relies (or at least appears to 
rely) do not deserve the confidence that is placed in them. The 
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positive argument to be derived from the language or style of Q 
in favour of its late date, is much weaker than the reader of the 
article might imagine. Of the Aramaisms and later usages 
which he might suppose abounded in Q, many have no eastence, 
and are only so termed by a misnomer: others (including some 
which I have not noticed) are isolated or ambiguous. I allow 
indeed that there is a residuum, which perhaps cannot be 
removed ; and of these the most remarkable appears to me to 
be the use of °38, for though there are many occasions on which 
this form presents to me no difficulty, there are other classes of 
cases in which it is surprising that °338 should never occur. Yet 
while this residuum is candidly admitted, ought it not also in 
fairness to be asked whether, if the instances comprising it are 
really due to lateness of date, the document containing them 
would not afford more conspicuous and unmistakeable examples 
than it actually does? Ezekiel’s incorrectness of style, for 
instance, is wanting: the resemblance with him in vocabulary 
may be delusive. Kuenen suggests (Theol. Tijdschr., 1879, p. 
643) that the Elohist wrote a learned style, not that ordinarily 
current among his contemporaries: but even so, it is strange 
that he did not unconsciously betray, more distinctly than he 
has done, the age in which he lived. Nehemiah, Giesebrecht 
remarks (p. 269), set a value upon pure Hebrew : nevertheless, 
his attempt to write it was a failure; for the chapter (13) to - 
which Giesebrecht refers abounds with the marks of a de- 
teriorated style, of a kind not to be found in Q. Chapters such 
as Gn. 1; Lev. 16; Nu. 6, seem to me to be entirely free from 
late usages and forms’; they may lack the brilliancy and 
attractiveness of JE, but that is fairly accounted for by the 
difference of subject-matter, necessitating, of course, a different 
treatment. Elsewhere, to be sure (eg. Nu. 1—4), I admit 
that the style appears inferior, and phraseological irregularities 
sometimes present themselves; but we have no independent 


1 Few will subscribe to Wellhausen’s _ signifies primitiae (Pesh., both N. T. 
verdict (Gesch. p. 399 ff.) on Gn. 1. and O.T.; Ephr. 1. 40 B. 282 F), not 
Whence, for instance, does it appear less than principium: see also Hos. 9, 
that the temporal sense of M'YN is 10 Hebr. 


an Aramaism? |A.o.15 constantly 
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means of judging how an early writer would handle a technical 
description, or impart interest to a dry enumeration of details ; 
and the more distinctive marks of a later age are still absent. 
Yet such is the fascination which the style of JE and the early 
historians exercises over the critic, that it is unconsciously 
adopted as the standard by which all besides 1s to be estimated. 
The assumption underlying the whole of the article which has 
been here criticized is that whatever cannot be shewn to con- 
form to that standard, is (more or less probably) late. Is this 
assumption legitimate? or, at least, must it not be resorted to 
with great caution? Is it not clear from the character of the 
civilization already attested by the early historians and prophets 
themselves, that many ideas and objects must have been familiar 
to the Hebrew people, to which, nevertheless, those historians, 
from the nature of their work, never allude? May we not 
be unnaturally restricting the Hebrew language if we limit its 
lexicon for 10—9 cent. B.c. to the words actually found in 
their writings, and view with suspicion a multitude of others, 
which in the extant literature, except in Q itself,do not happen 
to be attested till subsequently? But, whatever our ultimate 
opinion on the literary question may be, it is probable that 
some other alternative will be open to us, besides the extreme 
one advocated by Giesebrecht *. 


1 In the above discussion I have ac- 
cepted Wellh.’s distinction of sources, 
without inquiring how far in particu- 
lar cases it was justified. 

The article which follows, Ueber die 
Abfassungszeit der Psalmen, is marked 
by the same superficial style of criti- 
cism. For the remark of Stade (Ztsch. 
11, p. 166) that Giesebrecht has there 
shewn ‘dass auch die Sprache der 
Psalmen dieselben in die nachexilische 
Zeit verweist,’ must be restricted to 
those which were already known, or 
reasonably suspected, to be of late 
date. At least, the method applied to 
the rest would equally demonstrate that 
pieces of admitted antiquity belonged 
to the period bordering on the exile. 


Thus, Isa. 11, 1—9: ¥3 m Is. Dan.; 
“MON Pr.; Yiwu Is. Job; VOWD dw. X.; 
iW (metaph.) late Pss. Mal. : ‘YOY 
1 Is. Jer. Pr.; JD y. Dt. Job; pwyw 
y. 94.119; D°D0 O'S nearest parallel 
Nu. 10, 25 in Q. So in Ex. 15, 1—18: 
mipw, mbiyp, xpp, or, are 
otherwise all late; ID"°Y3, cf. AY W 
Jer. 50. Ct. Chr. &c.; SAIN PR Lev. 
Ezek. ‘the older language would have 
said ‘Nh OWN? [see p. 304 on y. 87, 
where, however, the supposed earlier 
construction would have been unsuit- 
able]; “Wi y. 55 only. Even 28. 1, 
19—27 is, linguistically, as suspicious 
as such Psalms as 42 f. 84. 90, &c.: 
thus by) Jer. Ez. Q; DW y. 36; 
Dy) Pr. Ct. late Pss. 2S. 23, 1 ‘ welche 
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I append a few additions and corrections, which readers of 
Ryssel’s dissertation may find useful. 

Speaking of words formed by prefixed », Ryssel (p. 42) 
observes that while such as denote a concrete object are met 
with from the earliest periods of the language, those which are 
used in an abstract sense, or signify an action or state, only make 
their appearance later. This is not altogether true. For to 
take the form (a) 23¥) 2 S. 4, 5, pnw, HDD Jud. 7, 15, yown 
Is, 11, 3, nbvo Is, 5, at any rate denote actions; and inasmuch 
as in words derived from verbs 1’ the feminine form is all but 
unwersally employed, it-is fair to place by the side of 4932 (2 K. 
9, 20) ny» 2 S. 18, 27, nnn, 14, 17. But these instances are 
unimportant, and the statement that as a rule the form 2430 
denotes throughout the earlier language concrete objects is 
doubtless correct. Under (8) we read that the form 3QAQD 
‘nonnisi actionem significat ideoque artificium (i.e. actionem 
continuam).’ Is not this statement misleading? Or what of 
nw (staff), nopen Is. 28, nupo Ps. 18, Mic. 7, nyown 1S. 22, 
2S. 20, nybop 1 K. 15; and with pathach, M228? Gn. 22 al., 
napno Jer. 29, 2 C. 16, newny 1 S. 13, napy Jud. 16, n>ep 
(corpse) Jud. 14, npn 1S. 4, nayo 2 S. 18 al., napo Jud. 4 
(hewing instrument, hammer), Is. 51 (hewing place, quarry), 
num Lev. 2. 7, nay 2 K. 16, 17, most of which denote 
different kinds of implements? 

(y) The forms 293!) and 393 are found only ‘in recentissi- 
mis libris.’ But, to say nothing of forms with gutturals, as 
Sono J, 21ND Jud. 9, tony Hos. 9, wn Is. 29, >ayn 1 S. 26, nayn 
1 S. 18, 23, 55ym 1S. 25, 8, Toyo Is, 22, 19, yum Is. 3, we find 
b3D Is, 20, 8D Mic. -1, IN? repeatedly, }89 Gn. 13, 3 (J), 9B? 
Am. 8, 382 1 8. 18 al. 3391S. 14, 15 ff, D¥D Is. 28, NYP Ex. 
93, 28. 15, &c., PY Is. 33,-all from the earlier periods of the 
language: and D3 Jer. 50, 13 2 K. 12, YB Job 41, 18 Job 11, 
7BO Ez. 9, 1H) Gn. 34, 12 (J), Pr. 18. 19. 21, at least not in the 


eine besonnene Kritik dem David nicht we are told not that particular Psalms, 
zusprechen kann’ (p. 207) ; 1p Jer. but that the Psalms generally are by 
Hab. Job. Can a method which con- their language determined to be post- 
ducts to such results as these be a __exilic! 

sound one? Yet on the strength of it 
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latest writings of the O.T. Nor is it correct to say that the plural 
of this form belongs to the same period ; for we have >°2Y0) Gn. 
27, OTE Hos. 9, DW Gn. 49, DENY Jud. 5, OPT and 
nipyu2 Is, 33, nibna Is. 30. Although therefore these forms 
become somewhat more frequent in the later period of Hebrew, 
they are far from restricted to it. 

(5) ‘Words of the form 72A32, with the single exception of 
no) Am, 4, Is. 1 al., are confined to the second and third 
periods of the language. But 7222 2 8. 12, 31, 7582 often, 
N¥ViO Hos. 6, Mic. 6 al., Mr Is. 2.18, Mic. 4, nwany 18. 13, 
20 f, ma2D n. pr. Mwsn Is. 3, n2DO Ex. 32, Hos. 13 &c., n2¥0 
often, nyMD Is, 28, nopwp Hos. 9, npwr n. pr. (Edomite), napwo 
Is. 3, ndpo Is. 23, Tp n. pr., seem to disprove this assertion, as 
well as the accompanying one that the form only rarely bears a 
concrete signification. 

(ec) D922 Ez, 27, D'NBYD Ob., O99 Lam. 1, OID Lam. 
2 are perhaps hardly to be referred justly to the ‘recentissima 
libri. But the form, whether singular or plural, is altogether 
rare, the entire number of words not exceeding about 18, and 
not generally of early occurrence. 

On p. 27, 49, 53 n. It cannot be denied that infinitives of 
the form 7) are met with in later writers, although, if those 
occurring in Q be put aside, their number is not great. The 
commonest are AXDY (Ez. 22. 44. Lev.), and nw (Ez. 44 and 
Q [sometimes with the force of a substantive]): besides these, 
Ez. offers npn7 and nb, once each, Zeph. 1733—though it 
should be recollected that if mpny and 723 are late, P™ and 334 
are later (Ps. 103, Qoh.) : Isaiah (30, 19) has NYPY3', and np2t 
occurs Dt. 11. 30. Jo. 22. Q has besides only 35) (3) and AYm 
(twice: also 2 C. 4, 6); and the remaining ones are nbox Jer. 
12,18. 1,9? nptn 2 K. 12, nosy Is. 47, nyaw and mow Hag. 1, 
6. It is an open question, however, whether in particular words 
this form may not have been chosen for eupbony, or whether 
again it may not have been felt to be more expressive than the 
ordinary form, and hence have been used by Q when occasion 
required the description of acts (or states) of a formal or con- 


1 So Hos, 7 has \N¥OM Ww, the only parallel to which is Ndond Ez. 16, 5, 
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tinuous nature’. If the occurrence of the form is solely an 
accident of date, it is singular that writers such as Ez. and Chr. 
do not resort to tt more frequently, as they do to other late idioms 
(e.g. "Mk = "AN, the perfect and \ for the imperfect and 3 consec., 
&c.). It is, on the contrary, a well-observed fact that language 
does not.develope along rigid and uniform lines; and thus with 
certain words particular forms may have early come into use, 
which, when once framed, would as a rule be adhered to sub- 
sequently. Such may well have been "89 and TJ): 1208 and 
m¥}* belong certainly to the same category: the former is found 
constantly from Gn. 29; 1 8. 18. 20; 2 S. 19 and Hos. 9 
onwards (278 only Qo. 8), the latter, though x occurs 1 S. 18, 
29 (and § once, Josh. 22), is found as early as 2 S. 3, 11, 80 
that its occurrence in Dt. has of itself no bearing on the ques- 
tion of date (p. 27)*. And is not this the case with nvr (p. 53 
note)? The word may occur only in particular books, but 
there is no indication that any other form of the infinitive was 
ever in use with this verb: N70 appears to have been avoided 
on account of the substantive of the same form. In Piel, rbrd 
is found in Q, as well as MX?9? (twice each, Ex. 29, 31. 35)‘. 


S. R. DRIVER. 


1 Similarly, I observe, Béttcher, m 
224. 

2 To the other instances given of 
these forms add mony Hos, 5; NIN 


Jer. 31; TN Ez. 28: and mya? Lev. 


20; nas%b Ez. 27; nywrbd Bz. 5. 
But MY" (ib.) is merely the fem. of YW. 
mw (Ol. 2454), and MTN (Stade, 
619°) do not belong here. 

3 Nor is p> rightly cited on the 
same page. This occurs twice in 
Deuteronomy (4, 32. 9, 7) in a phrase 


-- DV 10> which was certainly in. 


use early, Ex, 9,183; 28.19, 25 (and 
elsewhere). Other phrases, likewise of 
early occurrence, are .-- pnd Is. 7; 
17 al.; ...W'ND? Ex. 11, 7 J; 28. 


6, 19]; --- yo 28. 13,22; pind 
Is, 37, 26 (genuine) al. On the use of 
the ptcp. with the subst. verb (ib.), see 
my Tenses, p. 199 note (ed. 2). In 
Nu, 18, 7 S is not closely connected 
with 7, but is parallel to the > pre- 
ceding : nan is not therefore ana- 
logous to NMNMD) (p. 56). 

4 The partitive use of }D, which is 
mentioned on p. 61 as characteristic of 
the ‘second’ period of the language 
(though two instances only are cited) 
occurs earlier: see 2 8. 11,17, 24 (where 
Joon “AyD 1N10") is exactly parallel 
to Op>> nym 1D INy); and add also 
2 K. 10, 23. 


ON PETRONIUS. 


THE publication of Biicheler’s third edition of Petronius with 
the Priapea, fragments of Varro’s Menippeae, and the Testa- 
mentum Porcelli, induces me to commit to writing a few 
suggestions on Petronius which I have long had by me. 


c.5. Artis seuerae si quis amat effectus 
Mentemque magnis applicat, prius mores 
Frugalitatis lege poliat exacta. 

For amat Biicheler now prints ambit. This, though very 
plausible, does not seem to me certain: ornat would give a fair 
sense and would be not unlike the condensed style of Petronius, 
not merely ‘aims to produce the results of a strict art’ but 
‘would dress out the qualities of art;’ nearly =‘aims at the 
ornamental effects of a strict art.’ I would compare with it 
such expressions as transtulit pietas uices applied in c. 89 to the 
two sons of Laocoon, who, in their fraternal affection, try to keep 
the serpent’s fangs away each from the other, not from himself. 


c.11. Me coept non perfunctorie uerberare. 

Glossarium Balliolense Perfunctorte transitorie unaginarve. 
The opposite is defunctorie, ‘thoroughly, finally, decisively.’ 
Cc. 132. Rogo te, mtht apodiain defunctoriam redde. Gloss. 
B. Defunctorium est quicquid ita dicitur uel fit ut ad finem 
alicurus ret aut terminum spectet. 

Cc. 41. Mice aper cum heri summa t cenam uindicasset a con- 
ururs dimissus est. 

Biich. cena eum. It seems possible that a single word summt- 
cena ‘the top of the table’ may have existed, as in Most. 111. 1. 
112 speculiclaras has become in the MSS. speculo claras. 
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c. 43. Et quot putas wdlum annos secum tulisse? septuaginta 
et supra. sed corneolus fuit, aetatem bene ferebat, niger tamquam 
“coruus. noueram hominem olim folwrum et adhuc salaz erat. 


Possibly olorium ‘gray as a swan.’ 


c. 44. Nec sudauit unguam nec erpuit. puto eum nescio 
guid fasiadis habuisse. 

This seems to refer to the digestion of an ostrich. Gloss. B. 
Asida strucio (struthio) and Asida animal est quam Graeci 
struthocamelum (MS. strutucameleon) Latini strucuonem uocant. 


c. 45. Aut hoc aut dlud erit, quod utique. 

Biich. quid. I fancy quod utigue is right ‘to say the least.’ 
Similarly I would not change sua re causa i.e. uel causa c. 47. 
Both expressions look idiomatic. So again c. 48 in diucsione 
tamen litteras didict may surely mean ‘I have been educated 
enough to know how to divide an argument.’ 


c. 53. Ceterum duo esse in rebus humanis quae libentissime 
spectaret, petauristarios et cornices. Again c. 98 Consonuere 
cornices funebri strepitu. In the second passage cornicines (MS. 
cornicipes) occurs just before, and it might appear therefore that 
cornicines was throughout the word written by Petronius. Yet 
it seems strange that the same corruption of it should not only 
be found twice, but confirmed by glossanal authority. Gloss. 
Bod. Auct. T. 11. 24 Cornicae qui tn cornu canit, where the ae 
probably stands for a mere e, and in any case cannot be a mis- 
take for cornicine. And again Liticines cornices id est cornu 
canentes. Is it impossible that an old word cornix ‘horner’ 
in the sense of cornicen ‘horn-blower’ survived the entroue 
tion of the later and more authorized form ? 


c. 56. Etiam si allos (medicos) odz pessime quod mht rubent 
saepe tanatinam pararv. 

The general sense seems to be that physicians are disliked 
because they order emetics. avamrve.v, or some word formed 
from it, is a possible suggestion. 

Ib. ‘Ceruical’: offla collaris allata est, ‘ serisapia et contu- 
melia’: aecrophagie saele datae sunt et contus cum malo. 
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It is obvious that the apophoreta, or presents for distribution 
to the guests, correspond to the pittacia or descriptive labels. 
Contumelia is explained by contus cum malo; serisapia must 
similarly in some way correspond to the character of the present. 
Now saele might well be ferds, a Greek word of foreign intro- 
duction, doubtless identical with Pliny’s cela H. N. xxi1. 164,a 
Spanish potus ex frugibus or beer, similar to the Egyptian zythum. 
Aecrophagie may be cachryophagiae ‘with edible kernels,’ for 
the cachrys was a round ball-shaped growth on certain trees, 
oak, fir, larch, picea, linden, nut, plane, after the leaves had fallen. 
It hardens in winter, and contains a nucleus or kernel like those 
of the pine (Plin. xvi. 30). The late appearance of these on 
the tree would naturally suggest oyripaia. We might suppose 
a number of these kernels in a jar of Spanish beer to form one 
of the apophoreta. 


c. 57. Et puer capillatus in hance coloniam uent. Kaibel 
Inscriptt. Graec. 9 45 Evdpatns mais 7rXOov, €0 at mroKxapides 
éenmnaoav. 


c.59. Et tu cum esses capo, cocococo, atque cor non habebas. 


Biich. says ‘ Suppleo faciebas uel sonabas ;’ perhaps so; yet 
I believe that another allusion was certainly intended; for 
which see Anth. Pal. x11. 3. 4. 


c. 64. Non moratus ille usus est equo manuque plena scapulas 
evus subinde uerberauit, interque risum proclamaut ; bucca, bucca 
quot sunt hic ? 


Tylor, Primitwe Culture, 1. p. 67. ‘In the English nursery 
the child learns to say how many fingers the nurse shows, and 
the appointed formula of the game is Buck, Buck, how many 
horns do I hold up ?’ 


c. 67. Etiam iw alueo circumlata sunt oxycomina unde 
quidam etiam improbiter +nos pugno sustulerunt. That oxyco- 
mina was rightly retained by Heinsius is clear from Gloss. Ball. 
Oximinum (1. oxtcominum). acetum cumino mixtum, which also 
proves that the form in -na not -nia is the true one. Biicheler 
prints in his third edition partly after Gronovius improbe ternos 
pugnos s. I am not so sure that this is right as not to venture 
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on a differeut emendation, improbiter in os pugno sustulerunt, 
‘quite greedily lifted a handful to their mouth.’ The words 
which immediately precede this passage pax palamedes are per- 
haps desperate: yet I will add one more to the conjectures which 
have been made upon them. Heinsius suggested pelamides: 
is it possible that faex pelamidis, a nominative used interjec- 
tionallv, ‘faugh on the stinking thunny-mess!’ or, as elsewhere 
in Petronius, a nominative used barely to express contempt, 
‘Just so much leavings of spoilt thunny !’ may be right ? 


c. 68. Praeter terrantis barbariet aut adiectum aut demi- 
nutum clamorem. 


Heins. recitantis, and so Biich. Possibly horrentis barbariae 
‘besides the loud tones, now in a higher now in a lower key, 
which the rude voice of the barbaric reciter assumed.’ He was 
an Oriental’, 


c. 73. Cetert conuuae circa labrum manibus nexis currebant 
et tgingilipho ingenti clamore exonabunt. 

Biicheler explains of a cry raised by the bathers as they 
form a ring and run round the bath: a sort of ‘Here we go 
round and round. If so, girgilipho may be the right form. 
Gloss. Ball. from Isid. orig. xx. 15. 2 Gyrgillus dictus quia in 
giro uersabatur. Guirgillus was the name of the roller round 
which the rope by which a pail was lowered into a well re- 
volved. 


c.93. Ales Phasiacis petita Colchis, 
Et prctis anas Trenouata pennis, 
Atque Afrae uolucres placent palato, 
Quod non sunt faciles. 


For renouata perhaps euocata, summoned from foreign 
climes, not of home growth. 


c. 97. Ste ut olam Viizes pro ariete adhaessset. Biicheler 
alters this to arieti adhaesisset. I cannot help believing the 


1 Shakespere’s ‘erring barbarian,’ the 17th century, and if it had been, 
Othello 1. 3, is oddly like the expression could hardly have been known to 
errantis barbariae: but the Trau MS. Shakespere. 
was not discovered till the middle of 
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MS reading ‘to be right, as it agrees with so many representa- 
tions of Ulysses, with his legs under the ram’s belly, his head 
‘projecting in front below the ram’s chin. 


c. 99. Ego cum Gitone quicquid erat fin alter compono 
et adoratis sideribus intro nautgium. 


Bich. in ater. I think wnalter was a popular abbreviation of 
alterum in altero ‘pack up all there was, one thing inside the 
other, comparing inalterare, and Cicero’s ultud in alto peccare 
(Att. rx. 10. 2). 


c.114. Praeterrens aliquis tralaticia humanitate lapidabit. 
With lapidare in this sense of heaping stones over a body, 
compare Gloss. Ball. Dilapidata uta lapidibus strata. 


The following extract is interesting in reference to the 
celebrated Trau MS of the Cena. In Ray’s Collection of Travels 
11, 21 in a letter from Mr Francis Vernon to Mr Oldenburg, 
Jan. 10, 1675—6, written at Smyrna are these words, ‘Trau is 
ancient and hath good marks of its being so. Here I spoke with 
Mr Stasileo who put out that fragment of Petronius Arbiter, 
and I saw his manuscript.’ 


The so-called excerpta or fragmenta uocabulorum Petron 
Arbitri, on which see Biicheler’s large edition p. XII, are con- 
tained in MS 1 of Prince Boncompagni’s Library at Rome, 
where I copied them. At the end is written Finis per me 
Pyrrhum Vizanum Bonon MCCCCLXXXXIIII die uigesima sept- 
ma Februari. By far the larger number of them are taken 
from A. Gellius. The following extract from the little-known 
Entheticus of John of Salisbury may be new to most readers. 
Enth. 1675, 


Odo hbris totus incumbit sed tamen illts 
Qui Christum redolent gratia maror nest. 
Hic grauis Eumolpis, Encolpius hunc et Adonis 
Cum Gittone cauent, et Venus ipsa tumet. 


R. ELLIS. 


Journal of Philslogy. vou. xt. 16 


TWO EMENDATIONS IN CICERO. 


Ep. ad Att. xr. 18. 


Ego, quantum his temporibus tam eruditis fier poterit, 
profecto illam consecrabo omni genere monumentorum, ab 
omnium ingeniis scriptorum, et Graecorum et Latinorum: quae 
res forsitan sit refricatura volnus meum. 

Cicero is writing of the shrine he was about to build for his 
deceased daughter Tullia. The words above cannot stand as 
they have come down to us in the Mss, and Qrelli’s conjecture 
sumptorum is generally accepted. J think the following is 
preferable: consecrabo omni genere monumentorum, ORNABO 
omnium ingentis scriptorum cet. How easily ornabo might 
have been corrupted after or% and before o into its remnant ab 
is obvious. 


Ep. ad Att. x11. 46. 


Quid ergo? inquies: nihil litterae? In hac quidem re 
vereor ne etiam contra. Nam essem fortasse durior. Exculto 
enim animo nihil agreste, nihil inhumanum est. 

Cicero is still sorrowing for his daughter. He here says 
that literature does not assuage his grief, and that he would 
have borne it better if he had been less finely cultured. ‘ For,’ 
he writes, ‘I should have been perhaps of sterner stuff if illite- 
rate. For (as it is) there is in my whole mind nothing rude, 
nothing savage. Such I take to be the meaning of the ms 
corruption exto, which points to EX TOTO. xculto the vulgale 
has no authority, and as Boot points out demands in, which he 
actually introduces. But my reading besides being simpler is 
more idiomatic, for ex is the preposition used in such cases: 
cf. the line of Propertius: Nec quicquam ex lla, quod querar, 
unveniam. 


A, PALMER. 


EURIPIDES. 


(A Lecture delivered in 1857.) 


BEForRE I begin the work of interpreting the three plays 
which are to form the subject of this term’s Lectures, I have 
a few words to say to you upon the character of Euripides and 
his writings. There is no poet of antiquity upon whose merits 
as a man and as a writer such widely different judgments have 
been pronounced, both by his contemporaries and by critics 
of our own generation: and I doubt whether any one of us is 
not conscious of having formed, at different periods of his 
life and studies, various and even contradictory impressions 
upon this subject. As regards his contemporaries, we know 
from Aristophanes that Euripides had a large following among 
the young men of the day (Nub. 1371), who had learnt to 
sneer at Aeschylus as full of sound and fury, uncouth, 
mouthy and rugged’. Tradition informs us that Euripides 
had friends among the graver sort also. The story (ap. Diog. 
Laert. 11. 5 init.) that Socrates helped him in the composi- 
tion of his plays, or at least supplied him with materials 


1 Yidou wrréwy déicraroy oroupana 
kpnuyowod». Nub. 1367. On the other 
hand old Philocleon in the Vespae and 
old Strepsiades in the Nubes stickle for 
the poets of their youth, Aeschylus and 
Phrynichus. The passage in the Nubes 
ought probably to be thus arranged, 
trwv Aloxddov réfae Te pot’ Kab’ ovTos 

ev0os elrey 


* * * * © * 


Popov wréwr, dé. .er. Kpmuvoro.ov. 


xayravda wws olecOé pov tyy xapdlay 
dpexOety ; 

éyw yap Aloxvdrov voulfw mpwrov év 
ATOLNT ALES. 

We thus avoid the contradiction be- 

tween two successive lines, as in the vulg. 
I suppose no one would now accept 

‘the conjectures of two eminent Ger- 

man scholars, of whom for mperor, 

Meineke proposes pwrov, and Thiersch, 

alas! mpwxrov. 


16—2 
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is doubtless apocryphal’; and there is even reason to doubt 
the testimony of the biographers and others as to the 
intimacy which subsisted between Socrates and the philo- 
sopher of the stage, as Euripides is sometimes called. Had 
he been an habitual associate of Socrates, a member of the 
Socratic “set,” as we say, he would have heard of it from 
Aristophanes, who 1s silent, so far as I remember, as to any 
such connexion. It is more interesting to find Plato in the 
Phaedrus name Euripides as a co-ordinate authority with 
Sophocles on one of the highest questions of poetical criticism, 
the relation which the several parts of a Drama should bear to 
the whole and to one another (p. 268, c). I say the notice is 
more interesting, because it evidently conveys the opinion of 
Plato, who was a much better judge of poetry than his master, 
and whose purely theoretical prejudice against poets as a class 
does not seem to have impaired his powers of critical discrimina- 
tion as between one poet and another. Jt is hardly necessary 
to quote the remarks of Aristotle in the Poetics, who, though 
he complains of Euripides for occasionally mismanaging his 
plots, makes amends for this censure by the splendid epithet 
TpayixwTatos THY Tomrav, which after every abatement he 
does not scruple to apply to him. That the general public of 
Athens remained not less favourably affected to Euripides than 
his special friends the philosophers and rhetoricians, is plain 
from the fact mentioned by the pseudo-Plutarch, that, at the 
instigation of the orator Lycurgus, the Athenians set up bronze 
statues of Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Eunmpides at the public 
expense, and caused a correct edition to be made of the works 
of all three, which was to be preserved among the public 
archives, with the proviso that the public notary should be 
present at every representation with a copy of the play which 
happened to be acted on each particular occasion, in order that 
the actors might not interpolate as they had been accustomed 
to do*. No similar compliment was paid to any other of the 


1 Mynoluaxos otrw dye, 2 Pseudo-Plut. Vitt. x. Oratt. p. 
pvyes dori xawov Spaua rovr’ Evpirldov, 841 f. This Attic recension found its 
Haessaee @ «al Lwxparns way ultimately to the Alexandrian 


Ta ppvyav’ vroriOyat. D.L. Le. Library. Ptolemy III. paid 15 Attic 
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numerous Tragic poets of the Athenian stage : whence we may 
fairly gather that the persevering efforts of Aristophanes to 
shake the reputation of Euripides produced no permanent 
effect upon the mind of his countrymen in general. These 
attacks have borne fruit, as we shall presently see, in our own 
and the immediately preceding generation ; but in the records of 
ancient criticism we seek in vain for any traces of the malign 
influence of Aristophanes. Indeed the fact that the number of 
tragedies of Euripides which have been preserved entire more 
than equals those of both his rivals put together; while the frag- 
ments of his lost plays, which in number equal those of Sopho- 
cles and double those of Aeschylus, far exceed both in their 
beauty and importance, is a proof of an increasing rather than 
a diminishing popularity. 

Nor does the judgment of Roman differ from that of Greek 
antiquity. The early Latin tragedians, as Attius, Ennius, &c., 
translated or adapted many more of the plays of Euripides than 
of any other Greek poet; agreeing in this preference with the 
poets of the New Comedy, who looked up to Euripides as their 
great guide and model even in their own walk of literary art. 
ev y' 6 KaTaxpvaos ele TON Evperridyns was the exclamation 
of the comic poet Diphilus (ap. Athen. 422 B), and some of you 
may remember the much more extravagant compliment of 
Philemon : 

et Taiy adnOciacow of TeOvnKotes 

aic@now elyov dvdpes, ws paciv tives, 

anmnyEauny dv, wot ideiy Evpiridny. 
“ Were it true, as some pretend, that the dead retain the use of 
their senses, I had hanged myself ere this, to gain sight of 
Euripides.” Horace gives intimations of a like partiality. 
Certain well-known lines in the Ars Poetica contain by impli- 
cation an answer to some of the hostile criticisms of Aristo- — 
phanes. You all remember how merry the Comic Poet is made 
by the beggarly attire in which the discrowned and banished 
Telephus was brought on the stage by Euripides in the drama 


Talents. for the loan of it: but instead only an incorrect copy. (Galen, Tom. 
of returning the original, he sent back __v. p. 412, ed. Basil.) 
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which bears his name: a drama which seems to have attracted: 
great attention among the ancients’, insomuch that one wonders. 
that so few fragments of it have come down to us. 


Et tragicus plerumque dolet sermone pedestri. 
Telephus et Peleus, cum pauper et exul uterque 
Projicit ampullas et sesquipedalia verba, 

Si curat cor spectantis tetigisse querela. 

Non satis est pulchra esse poemata, dulcia sunto, © 
Et quocunque volent animum auditoris agunto. 

Ut ridentibus arrident ita flentibus adflent 
Humani vultus: si vis me flere dolendum est 
Primum ipsi tibi; tunc tua me infortunia Jaedent, 


Telephe, vel Peleu. A. P. 96. 


(The Peleus, it may be observed, was also the title of one of 
Euripides’ plays, though as the same subject was handled also 
by Sophocles, it is only probable, not certain, that Horace refers 
to the Peleus of Euripides.) 

Horace, it is true, nowhere mentions Euripjdes by name, 
but then we must remember that his name is not admissible in 
a hexameter line without a violation of quantity (nomen quod 
versu dicere non est), and for this the Roman poet was not pre- 
pared, notwithstanding the precedent afforded by the Greek 
Epigrammatists, who occasionally allow themselves this liberty. 
Horace’s precepts, however, are formed on the practice of 
Euripides rather than on that of his rivals; as when he 
recommends his pupil to be “in verbis tenuis cautusque se- 
rendis,’ and tells him that he will writé well, “notum si 
callida verbum Reddiderit junctura novum,” a description 
which applies best to the style of Euripides, and to that 
AertoTns Which excites the admiration of Aristotle’, and which 
Aristophanes derides and copies with equal success*, Nor 


1 Comp. Diog. Laert. v1. 87, K;d- 
TyT2 pnow ’Avricbdvns év diadoxais Oea- 
gapyevoy & Tit Tpaywdla Threpov orupl- 
Siov Exovra kal Tadda AumMpoy, attac ert 
Tv Kuve pirocodplay. 

2 Sce Aristotle, Rhet. 111. 2 (speak- 


ing of the ars celandi artem), xdéwre- 
rat 5’ ed day ris éx THs elwOulas deadéx-- 
Tov éxA\éywy ouvridy, Srep Evdpenlins 
moet kal uméderte wpOros. 

8 The compound evpixdapicroparl- 
¢ew was invented by a rival comic 
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can we doubt that the line (A. P. 310), 
Rem tibi Socraticae poterunt ostendere chartae, 


and those which follow, point to Euripides rather than to any 
other poet. 

To these testimonies of the estimation in which Euripides 
was held, I might add those of Cicero’, Quintilian, the early 
Christian Fathers and the later Greek critics; as well as those 
of many great lights of the time of the Renaissance, by whom 
Euripides was far more studied than either Aeschylus or Sopho- 
cles, as is evident from the comparatively greater number 
of editions through which his works passed during the 16th 
17th and 18th centuries. But the passages already adduced 
are sufficient to prove that however the hostile criticisms of 
Aristophanes may have been accepted by certain classes of his 
contemporaries, they remained without effect upon the judgment 
of antiquity at large, and that it was reserved for the critics 
of modern Germany to discover that Aristophanes was not only 
an unblemished patriot 4nd a master of political wisdom, but 
also a critic as infallible as he was impartial. Our own Porson, 
who is of all men least to be suspected of incapacity for ap- 
preciating Aristophanes, took a very different view of the value 
of his criticisms. “Calumnias noti et professi inimici, tuti 
spernimus.” “Fuit Aristophanes vir doctus, homo facetus, poeta 
in primis bonus: et propter purissimum Attici sermonis saporem 
ipsi etiam Platoni commendatissimus; sed idem fuit liberrimi 
oris scurra, et viris se longe majoribus indignis modis insultavit. 
Philosophos et poetas omni genere conviciorum et contumelia- 
rum vexavit: dummodo risum spectatoribus excuteret, nemini 
parcebat: nihil privatum neque publicum, sanctum neque pro- 
fanum curabat. Hujus iniquitatem erga Euripidem Socratis - 


poet (Cratinus) to denote the resem- 
blance between the style of Aristo- 
phanes and that of Eur. and the obliga- 
tions of the comic to the tragic poet. 
This resemblance was admitted by 
Aristophanes so far as his language 
' ‘was concerned: but he repudiates the 
debt in other respects, 


Xpwpac yap avrov rou ordparos r@e 
oTpoyyvhy, 
Tous vous 8’ ayopalous Hrrov 4 Keivos 
WOW. | 
1 [Euripidi] tu quantum credas 
nescio. Ego certe singulos ejus versus 
singula [codplas?] testimonia puto [vul- 
go 8. ejus test.]. Ep. ad F. xv. 8. 
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amicitia, Platonis admiratione abunde compensabimus. Dent- 
que, he adds, “omnis posteritas, omnes gentes ad quas qui- 
dem literae humaniores pervenerint tragicum nostrum maximi 
semper fecere et summo in pretio habuerunt.” (Ptaelectio in 
Euripidem, prefixed to Porson’s Adversaria, p. 14.) 

The manes of Aristophanes have indeed been completely 
appeased in more recent times. You all know how severely 
Euripides is handled by Schlegel in his celebrated Dramatic 
Lectures, and these censures have been repeated with exaggera- 
tions by a host of minor critics both in Germany and England. 
Among these, Gruppe, the author of a treatise on the Greek 
Drama known under the fanciful name of Ariadne, is entitled 
perhaps to the first rank. His book is worth the study of 
all who wish justly to. appreciate the dramatic art of Aeschylus 
and Sophocles. Nor are his remarks on Euripides unworthy of 
attention. He is in some respects a more candid judge than 
Schlegel: but the candour shewn in his estimate of particular 
plays is more than compensated by the boldness with which 
he denies to Euripides the title of a dramatic artist, and the 
audacity of the epithet “a bad poet,” which he indirectly applies 
to him. QO. Miiller in his Greek Literature is much more 
moderate: but even he “does not know what induced a person 
of Euripides’ tendencies to devote himself to tragic poetry’.” 
Again, the author of his biography in the last two editions of 
the “ Greek Theatre” informs us that Euripides was “ undeniably 
a bad citizen and an unprincipled man*.” Amid this din of 
hostile criticism—xopdxwy axpavta yapvovrwy—the admirers 
of Euripides will rejoice to hear the greatest of German poets, 
Goethe, delivering the following just judgment: “To feel and 
to honour a great character in his works, it is necessary for 
the critic himself to be somebody—to have a character of his 
own. All who denied the greatness of Euripides were but 
poor creatures, incapable of exalting themselves. to his. level : 
or else they were impudent charlatans, who by the airs they 


1 Tf all Miiller’s criticisms had been himself to the history of Greek, or 
of a piece with this, we might with indeed of any other poetry. 
more justice have wondered what in- 2 G. T. p. 366, 395.. 
duced the learned professor to devote 
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assumed in the eyes of a weak-judging world—wished and 
indeed succeeded in making more of themselves than they 
really were’.” In accordance with this is the language of Mr 
W. S. Landor*: “This poet when he is irregular is great: 
and he presents more shades and peculiarities of character 
than all the other poets of antiquity put together ;” testi- 
mony the more valuable as coming from one whose hatred 
of Greek philosophy amounts to a passion, and occurring as the 
preface to a passage in which he represents Euripides as 
“haunted even on the stage by the daemon of Socrates.” 

After this brief resumé of the opinions of others, I shall 
endeavour to give you a few data which may enable you to 
form an independent judgment, or at any rate may help you to 
appreciate and enjoy what is really admirable in the writings of 
this poet. I must premise that no criticism appears to me more 
unsound than that which sets the excellences of one author in 
antithesis with the faults of another: which argues for instance 
that because Sophocles was a great poet, and Euripides is very 
unlike Sophocles, therefore Euripides is nut a great poet. This 
reasoning rests on a premiss which needs only to be stated in 
order to be rejected: “All great poets are like each other.’ 
Some such proposition does in effect le at the root of much of 
the hostile criticism which Euripides has had to encounter. 
His critics are for ever dilating on the cheerfulness, good 
temper, and natural piety of Sophocles, as if no man could be a 
poet who was not cheerful, good-humoured, and believing—as 
if indeed the opposite qualities of constitutional melancholy 
and an earnest preference of truth to seeming were not at least 
as frequently found coupled with genius’. That many of the 


1 “Aber freilich um eine grosse 
Persénlichkeit zu empfinden und zu 
ehren, muss man auch widerum selber 
etwas sein. Alle die dem Euririves 
das Erhabene abgesprochen, waren 
arme Hiringe und einer solchen Er- 
hebung nicht faihig; oder sie waren 
unverschimte Charlatane, die durch 
Anmasslichkeit in den Augen einer 
schwachen Welt mehr aus sich-machen 


wollten und auch wirklich machten 
als sie waren.” Eckermann’s Ge- 
spriche, 111. p. 269. 

2 Imaginary Conv. 1. 297. 

3 Aristotle, or whoever wrote the 
Problemata, propounds the question Acd 
rl ol evgvets perayxorxol; Probably 
this is one of those cases in which the 
cause is inquired before the existence 
of the fact has been proved. But the 


~ 
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peculiarities of Euripides arose from his natural temperament, 
his own writings conspire with the traditions of antiquity in 
leading us to believe. In some verses ascribed to Alexander 
Aetolus, a writer of the time of Ptol. Philadelphus’, he is de- 
scribed as austere (otpudvos), averse from laughter (uscoyéAws) 
and incapable of raillery even over his cups? (cai trwOalew ovde 
map olvov penabnnads) but, it 1s added, all that flows from his 
pen is sweet as honey, and charming as the Siren’s sone’. 
This constitutional sadness of Euripides frequently colours his 
views of human life, and renders them in reality far more 
sombre than those of Sophoc'es or even of Aeschylus, With 
the exception of Shakspere’s Lear I know no such picture of 
heartrending sorrow as is presented by Andromache and Hecuba 
in the Troades. If we compare the conclusion of this drama 
or, still better, of the Hercules Furens with that, for instance, 
of the Oedipus Coloneus of Sophocles, we shall be able to 
form some idea of the different tempers of the two poets. 
The prospect of being canonized after death is held out to 
Hercules and to Oedipus alike, as the guerdon of their toils 
and sufferings: and is accepted by the Sophoclean hero as an 
ample recompence for all he has gone through. ‘“ He descends 
into his last resting-place,” says Bishop Thirlwall, “honoured by 
the express summons of the gods and yielding a joyful obedience 
to their pleasure. His orphan daughters indeed drop some 
natural tears over the loss they have sustained ; but even their 
grief is soon soothed by the thought of an end so happy and 
peaceful in itself and so full of blessing to the hospitable land 
where the hero reposes.” As Milton says, 


Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail 

Or knock the breast, no weakness, no contempt, 
Dispraise or blame, nothing but well and fair 
And what may quiet us in a death so noble. 


question points to a frequent though 2 Compare Melanippe, fragm. xxrx, 
not a universal conjunction of genius Dind. éyw dé wis yuow yedolous K.7.€. 
with melancholy. 8 GAN 8 te ypdyae rovr’ dy. péuros 

1 As by Aul Gell. xv. 20. A bio- kal Leiphvwy ererevxet, 
grapher gives them to Aristophanes, 
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In sharp contrast with all this-is the contemptuous disdain 
with which the hero of Euripides’ play rejects the consola- 
tions proffered him by the hospitable monarch who succeeds 
so well in soothing the last hours of Oedipus. Hercules is 
found by Theseus in a state of abject grief and shame conse- 
quent on the discovery of the deed of ineffable horror which in 
his heaven-sent frenzy he had unwittingly committed. His 
friend at first has much difficulty in rousing him from the 
trance of woe into which he is plunged. Once and again he 
waives off the approach of his would-be comforter, mpocetwv 
xetpa onpaiver porov—and when at length Theseus pouts into 
his ear all the consolations which a friendly ingenuity can 
suggest, appealing to the records of Olympus in proof that the 
immortal gods themselves share in the sins as well as in the 
sorrows of mortality — | 


9 A A a A , b s 
ovdets 6€ Ovntav tais TUyais axnpatos 
~ \ 
ov Jdear— 


and finally holding out to him the prospect of sharing the 
divine honours and dwelling a joint occupant of the temples 
which the piety of his subjects destined for himself after death, 


Oavovros §, evr’ dv eis “Atdouv porns 
Ouciaict Aaivoiss tT é€oynd pace 
Tiptov dvakes was “AOnvaiwy modts, (v. 1331) 


the hero can only reply that all this was beside the mark, that 
a great sorrow like his is not to be thus appeased : 


/ U sy? 9 * 93 n a 
Tapepya ToL Tad €oT éua@v Kamp, 


and that as for the tales of the crimes and sufferings of the 
gods— 
ao.dav olde SUaTHvoL AdyoL— 


Setrat yap 6 eds, eirep Got’ dvTws Beds, Ovdévos. 


I think these concluding scenes of two of their greatest plays 
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highly characteristic of the two poets. That the catastrophe of 
the Oedipus is more pleasing, more elevating, if you will, even 
more sublime, I will not dispute—but it is impossible to deny 
the superior tragic power displayed in the corresponding scene of 
the Hercules Furens. It is with no wish to detract from 
the divine beauty of the scene in Sophocles that I make this 
comparison; but only by way of illustrating the position, that 
thé differences between the two poets—their characteristic 
excellences and defects, were due to the different points of 
view from which they contemplated human affairs and their 
relation to divine. It is observed by O. Miiller that Sophocles 
saw in the mythic legends of Greece a profound solution of the 
problem of human existence. That Euripides was thoroughly 
dissatisfied with such solutions—that they seemed to him not 
“profound,” but shallow—was owing partly to his sombre temper 
and more inquiring intellect, and partly also to a difference in 
his mental training. The mere fact that Sophocles was born 
15 years before Euripides is not without significance. Athens, 
it is well known, though before the conclusion of the fifth 
century she was already the Alma Mater of Greece, at the 
beginning of that epoch lagged far behind many of the colonial 
cities in philosophic culture. Of the earlier schools of philo- 
sophy not one sprung up on the soil of Attica: nor do we hear 
of a single foreign philosopher of eminence’ permanently settling 
there until the year of the battle of Salamis, which brought 
Anaxagoras of Clazomenae, then aged but 20 years, to take 
shelter under the shadow of the Acropolis. 

His sojourn in Athens, which was prolonged until B.c. 450, 
a period of 30 years, coincides with the youth and early man- 
hood of Euripides. It is not likely that the youthful philoso- 
pher established any great reputation in Athens during the 
earlier years of his sojourn, and it was probably the penetrating 
eye of Pericles that first discovered his merit as a thinker and 
aman. His celebrated treatise on Nature was doubtless com- 
posed in Athens: but however this may be, the speculations 


1 The only seeming exception is tratus. But these were hardly “ phi- 
that of Onomacritus and his Pytha- losophers.” 
gorizing friends at the court of Pisis- 
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of Anaxagoras appear to have possessed no charm for Sopho- 
cles. Of their importance the fragments preserved to us leave 
us in no doubt. Their sobriety, according to Aristotle—no 
very candid judge of other men’s opinions—in at least one 
essential particular presented a favourable contrast to the 
wild flights of the earlier Ionians’; and it is surely no dis- 
credit to Euripides that he lent an attentive ear to teaching 
which made a deep impression on the acute and _ practical 
mind of Pericles. In what sense he is to be regarded as the 
disciple of Anaxagoras, as his biographers assume he was, 
may be left for the present an open question: but that his 
tastes and mental habits were influenced by intercourse with 
the high-minded sage or by familiarity with his book, there 
can be little doubt. It is said of Pericles that the general 
greatness of his sentiments, and his masterly mode of handling 
a subject—ro vynAovovy n TovTO Kal TO TavTN TeXEcLOUpyov— 
were gifts which he owed to his frequent intercourse with 
Anaxagoras, and the habit of contemplating the sublime 
mysteries of nature thus produced®. In full accordance with 
this view are the splendid lines of Euripides in praise of a 
philosophic life which you will find in Dind. Fr. ince. No. ct. 
They form a good illustration of the passage in the Phae- 
drus :— 


bABwos GoTis THS *icTopias 
éecye pabnow 

pyre TodtT@v él mnwoovvay 
pnt ets adixous mpakes opuov 
GX abavarov Kxabopadav ducews 
KoopOV aynpw, TH Te TUVéTTN, 
Tots 5€ Tovo’Tois ovdemroT’ ataypav 

Epywv peréTnua mpowiler. 


1 olovy vnpwy eddvyn wap’ elkq Aéyor- 
vas rods mpsrepov. Metaph. 1. 984 b. 

2 Phaedrus, p. 270 a. 

3 Valckenaer’s conjectural emenda- 
tion, y7s for 77s, is very unfortunate, 
and so is his notion that yas icropla 
refers tq geometry. Icropia is evidently 


the Inquisition of Nature as practised 
by the physical theorists of Ionia. He 
has anticipated me in rejecting the xal 
ory Kal dmws, which would give us 
three particles all meaning the same 
thing. 
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The play (styled Medavirrrn 1 cody) in which Euripides 
is supposed to have set forth the Anaxagorean doctrines is 
seldom mentioned by recent critics without a sneer. We could 
wish that time had left these candid gentlemen more to 
sneer at; but the fragments, though tolerably numerous, are 
meagre. On the other hand, among the remains of another 
play, the Chrysippus, we are surprised by a clear though brief 
statement of the leading principles of the Anaxagorean physics 
—the Homoeomeria. (You will find the passage in Dindorf’s . 
Fragments, Chrysipp. No. v1, beginning ywpet 8 éricw ra 
ev éx yaias duvt és yaiav.) This and a fragment of the 
Melanippe to the same effect (Dind. vi.) are the only passages 
in which there is anything strictly Anaxagorean, if we except 
one in the Orestes (v. 982, Dind.) and a fragment of the 
Phaethon (not. Pors. ad Orest. 1. c.), both of which refer to the 
opinion of Anaxagoras, that the sun was a mass of red-hot 
metal or stone—jpudpos or AiMos Svamrupos —which to the 
orthodox of the day seemed a blasphemous assault on the 
divinity of Helius. I would have added as certainly Anaxa- 
gorean a fragment of the Peirithous (Dind. No. 11.) beginning 


aé Tov avTodun tov év aidepiw 
pupBw travtev diow éeurréeal, 


which refers to the doctrine that the Nods impressed a circular 
motion on the original chaotic mass, through which motion the 
atoms gradually fell into place and formed homogeneous bodies. 
But the genuineness of the Peirithous is open to grave doubts, 
being by some attributed to the contemporary Critias the 
_ tyrant, also a dramatic and elegiac poet of some pretensions. 
Many other similar philosophemes are scattered in various plays 
and fragments, but they are mostly borrowed from other philo- 
sophers, such as Heraclitus, Anaximenes, Diogenes of Apollonia, 
and Archelaus’. Euripides was in fact one of the most book- 
learned men of his time, and we cannot judge him truly without 


1 Such are the famous lines (Poly- TO KkarOavety 5é Shy; 
eid, v1r.) which come from Heraclitus. 
rls 3° ol8ev el ro fnv pév dort katBaveiy, 
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taking this into account. You remember the Aristophanic line 
put into his mouth in the Ranae : 
xuXov S605 oTMpVApLAaTwY amo BuBAiev anrnOar, 

“ giving juice of frothy speeches cunningly distilled from books.” 
And Athenaeus* gives us the curious information that the 
library of Euripides was in its day as famous as the earlier col- 
lection of Peisistratus or the later ones of Aristotle and the 
Ptolemies, Book-learning was one of the numerous ingredients 
which went to compose the vulgar Greek notion of a codos 
or codiorys, and the possession of a large library would of 
itself expose a man to the evil surmises of the multitude, for 
which Aristophanes was ever ready to provide fit utterance. 

But the fact in question is interesting to the biographer of 
Euripides on another account. It confirms in an unexpected 
manner the statement, which rests on the respectable authority 
of the historian and antiquary Philochorus, that Euripides was 
well, indeed nobly, descended even on his mother’s side. This 
noble descent is also attested by Athenaeus, x. p. 424 E, @vo- 
“oouv wapa Tos apyaios ot evyevéoratot Traides...cad Eup. 
6 wounTns év traci @voyonoe. “Among the ancients the 
noblest youths were selected as cupbearers, Thus the poct Euri- 
pides performed this office, &c.” «al yep tév opddpa evyevav 
éruyxavey ovca 7 Krertw, ws Pidcyopos atrodeixvucs, Suid. 
It would hence appear that the humble occupation of his mother 
was a fiction of the comic poets. Except in the case of a 
Metcec, wealth and nobility usually went together in Athens, 
and a large share of the former was unquestionably necessary 
in order to the formation of a considerable library, for we read 
of fabulous sums paid for rare books at this period*. 

This, however, is a digression. We were speaking of the 
philosophical studies of Euripides and their influence on his 
views of human and divine things, so far as those views can be 
inferred from his extant writings. We are not to regard him 
as the expositor of any particular system, and his obligations 
to Anaxagoras, with the exception of a few philosophemes, 


1 yp. 3. lectors, see Grifenham, Gesch. der 
2 On the early collections and col- Classischen Philologie, v. 1. p. 59. 
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were rather general than special. There is, in fact, hardly 
a topic, moral or theological, on which it would not ‘be easy to 
collect from the works of Euripides contradictory maxims. 
That his proneness to philosophize arose partly from the desire 
to display his erudition, it would be idle to deny: but it would 
be as uncandid to doubt the operation of a better motive, a 
sincere desire to refine and humanize the Athenian public, by 
instilling a taste for pursuits more elevated than those of the 
assembly and the law courts. Among these pursuits he evi- 
dently reckoned the habit of free discussion of moral and social 
problems—of the relations of private as well as political life. 
The lines from the Antiope, frag. 29— 


9 \ ” , Aa 4 

éx mavTos av Tis mpayuatos Siacwv Aoyov 
b a a> 3 f v , 

ayava Oeit av, et réyeww ein coos, 


may be looked upon as an explanation of his own practice, 
perhaps as an apology for it. The want of sufficient attention 
to this two-sidedness has led to false views of the character of 
Euripides and the tendency of his writings. He has been 
quoted, ever since the time of Aristophanes, as a Woman- 
hater, and the mgenuity of his biographers has been taxed to 
invent stories of domestic infelicity which would account for 
this unamiable feature in his character. These stories are 
nowhere alluded to by Aristophanes, who must have known 
them had they been current in his time, and who had besides 
many tempting opportunities of introducing allusions to them 
in his plays. For instance, they must inevitably have found 
a place in the Thesmophoriazusae, which was written about 
six years before the death of Euripides, and the subject of which 
is the revenge taken or attempted to be taken on the poet 
by the wrathful Athenian matrons whose evil doings he had 
exposed on the stage. One may observe in passing that if the 
ladies of Athens were half so bad as they represent themselves 
in the Thesmophoriazusae, Euripides rather deserved a crown at 
their hands for the signal moderation with which he had treated 
them. But in truth there is no poet of antiquity who has 
shewn a keener sense of the virtues—whether tender or heroic— 
of the feminme character, of which he presents the bright side 
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quite as often as the dark. ai 8 eio’ apetvous apoévwr F ‘yo 


Aéyo he says in Frag. Melanippes. 


THS pev KaKIS KaKLOV OvdeVv YyiyveTat 
yuvaicos, €oOrjs 8 ovdéev eis varepBornv 
méhux apewov’ Siadépovor § ai dvoets’ 


is a sentiment which has been repeated in various forms, for 
experience has shewn it to be true: but I cannot find that 
it had been uttered by any one before Euripides. And accord- 
ingly in no poet do we meet with a greater variety of female 
character; or with a greater number of remarks upon the sex 
both eulogistic and the contrary. It may however be observed 
that the bitterest kind of sarcasms, such as that in the Danae, 


oux éoriy ore reixyos ote vads 
ovr dAdo SuvadvAaxtoy ovdév ws yurn, 


or that from the First Hippolytus, 
yuvaikt meiGou pndé tadyO7 KrvVw?P, 


are usually wrung from the speakers by the incidents of the 
play: while such delicate and feeling descriptions as that, e.g. 
in the 6th Fragment of the Phrixus and the wife’s speech in 
the 100th of the Uncertain Fragments’, have the appearance 
of coming fresh from the heart of the poet, and might lead us 


1 Melan. Capt., Fr. xrv. Dind. éarw a\AG vous. 
? Thus emended and arranged by ed Adyecv [evrAoyerv vulg.] 3 drapv 
Nauck, rt NéEy xp Soxety, xdv un réy7" 
ovseplay wynoe kdddos els woow gtur- Kaxwovely dv rp tuvoyTe mpos xaptv 
aopov, peAAD Aéye. 
dpern & wvnoe woddas’ waca yap 700 & dv xaxéy rte wpaty cvexvOpw- 
dyad) -yury mwasey wéoe 
gris avpi cuvrérnxe owdpovety éni- ddoxov, év Kowp Te UMS dors 
oTaras. r’ &xew pépos... 
wpura pév ye roi’ uvmapxe, ady got 3° Eywye Kal vorouvTt cuvvogovc’ 
duoppos 7 méats, dvéfouat, 
xpH Soxety eDuoppov elvar rq ye vouv kal xaxay tuw cov tuvolow, Kovddy 
KexTnpery? éorl por weapov. 


ov yap éfOaduds TO xplvew [Sitvardv] 
Journal of Philology. vou. Xt. 17 
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to believe that he had been fortunate rather than the reverse 
in his domestic relations—they seem in fact to anticipate the 
refinements of modern sentiment on the subject; at any rate 
they are much in advance of the sentiment of that age. 

I can hardly say whether it is equally honourable to 
Euripides to have anticipated Plato (perhaps we should add 
Socrates) in his conception of the somewhat anomalous passion 
known under the name of Platonic Love, which is painted in 
such vivid colours in the Phaedrus and the latter part of the 
Symposium. The fact however is certain: as you will perceive 
if you compare the celebrated chorus in the Medea in which we 
read of 

Epwres copia tmapedpot 
mavtoias adpetas Euvepyoil, 


with Fragment vill. of the Dictys, 
GX’ Eat 69 TIS AAXrOS ev BpoTois Epws K.T.r. 
and Frag. inc. 113 
maiseupa & épws codias aperis. 


From which of his ‘ books’ Euripides may have ‘distilled’ these 
perhaps rather over-refined orwpvApata I do not know. Con- 
sidering however how important a personage the Platonic *Epws 
afterwards became, and the great figure he has made both in 
the ancient and modern world, it is interesting to be able to 
trace his lineage one step further in the ascending line. We 
may say, I think, confidently that the Socratic school owe more 
to Euripides than Euripides owed to Socrates or to any of his 
disciples. 

The poet who could make these euphuistic flights does not 
however disdain to recommend the homelier affections—the love 
of mother, son and brother. 

EpaTe pnTpos aides, WS orn tot pws 

To:00TOS Gros Satis ydi.ev Epar’, 
are lines which cou'd hardly have flowed from another pen. 
The selection of the word épws instead of the colder giAéa or 


1 (Erectheus, xrx. p. 360). 
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‘.oTopy7 iis quite characteristic of the poet who, in the interview 
‘between Jocasta and Polynices in the Phoenissae and in many 
an immortal scene besides, has infused the warmth of true 
passion into the most blameless of human affections; who 
shewed for the first time perhaps in the ancient world that 
‘virtue may exist without coldness and passion without impurity’. 

On Euripides’s singular power in exciting the passion of pity 
it is needless to dilate: but there are two passages in the 
Electra which have always appeared to me worthy of notice for 
their deep and almost Christian refinement of feeling, and also 
‘as conveying the poet’s apology for scenes in his tragedies which 
to his coarser countrymen may have seemed lacrymose and 
effeminate— 


“ Pity,” he says, “doth nowhere dwell with ignorance, 
“But with the wise of the earth: for not without 
“Its price is overwisdom to the wise.” 


4 b » 9 , \ 9 A 
éveott 8 oixtos apabia pev ovdapod 
copoiot 8 avdpav’ Kat ydp ov8 abijptov 
yvopny éveivar Tots copois Aiav codny. 


v. 294. 
And again in line 605 of the same play: | 


@® réxvoy ovdels SvatvyoivTi cot piios— 
eUpnua yap TO ypnpa yiyverat 70de 
Kowy petacyeiy tayaod Kal Tod Kaxod. 


Compare with these a fragment of the Ino (Fr. xvi. Dind.)— 


9 , +] 2 9 9 a Ul 
aQpoucia Tot pnd én’ oixtpotow Saxpu 
t 4 \ \ D ” ef 
orale’ xaxoyv 8¢, ypnuatwv dvtwov ars, 
n nr 4? > Ca a 
gevdot wrovnpa pndév ev aroveity Bpotav. 


1 I mean this remark to apply to the 
post-homeric literature, whether lyrical 
or dramatic. It is known how the rela- 
tion between Achilles and Patroclus 
was misunderstood even by Aeschylus. 
(Frag. Myrmid. 128). We may ask fur- 
ther what tragic poet other than Euri- 
pides would have illumined a subject 
like that of Danae with a gem like the 
following : 


Tax’ dy mpos aykadawe kal orépvos 
énots 

weowy dOvpo xal girynpdrwv bxAw 

Yuxny éunv xrjoa+ro, 

(Fr. x. Dind.) 

(She is speaking of her own infant, 
which Acrisius had entrusted to her 
care, believing it the offspring of his 
wife. ) 


17—2 
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These passages are further characteristic, as implying a firm 
belief in the humanizing influence of those literary and philo- 
sophical pursuits which the conservatives of the day viewed with 
horror as the causes of the supposed degeneracy of the rising 
generation. 

It may be said however that refinement of taste is after all 
an indifferent substitute for religious faith, and that the ten- 
dency of the writings of Euripides is undoubtedly towards 
religious scepticism, And however excusable it may have been 
in a thinking man to feel dissatisfied with the popular theology 
of that day, the example, it may be said, of Aeschylus and Sopho- 
cles might have shewn him that it was possible to combine a 
respect for traditional observance with high views of the divine 
perfection, and a firm belief in the immutable principles of mo- 
rality. And if it be replied that he was brought up under other 
influences than those which moulded the character of his prede- 
cessors, it may be urged on the other hand, that these influences 
themselves were evil, that a great and good man would have set 
himself to counteract them, and that this was in effect the task 
to which the best and greatest of Euripides’ contemporaries 
dedicated his life. For certainly we search in vain among the 
remaining works of Euripides for evidences of that reasoned 
faith in the existence of an intelligent Creator, which dis- 
tinguishes Socrates so honourably from all previous speculators, 
and which was the characteristic mark of his genuine followers 
in after ages. The religious point of view of Euripides is not 
easily fixed. It is easy to quote passages of an irreligious tend- 
ency, passages which seem to strike at the root, not merely of 
the popular superstitions, but even of natural or philosophical 
theism. | 

Oo vods yap nudy éeotiy ev éxaot@ Oeds, 
Fr. ine. 
is a sentiment which startled Cicero *, but it does not necessarily 
imply that there is no god besides the human mind, nor do we 
know from whose lips the words fall, nor how they are received 
by the person to whom they are addressed. 


1 Tuse. 1. 28. 64. Ergo animus, cere audet, deus. 
ut ego dco, divinus, ut Euripides di- 
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Again there are two lines in a fragment of the Philoctetes 
(Fr. vi. Dind.) which taken apart from the context imply at 
least scepticism on such matters : 


a A 2 a a > 7 
doris yap avyel Oewv érrictacbas trept 
ovdéy Te padXAov oldev 7 TreBew Novo. 


The context however shews that they are to be understood as a 
rebuke of the pretensions of the soothsayers, a class which 
Euripides detests, to interpret the counsel of heaven : 


ti Snta Oaxows pavricots (vulg. apyctxois) évnpevos 
a , 9 Ee / 4 / 
capas Siopvucd eidévae ta Saipcvov; 
—ov taévde yetpwvaxtes GvOpwiros Néyov. 


The play called Melanippe, to which I have already alluded, 
originally commenced with the startling line 


Zevs, Satis 6 Zevs, ov yap olda wAnY Adyo"', 
but in another fragment we are told | 


GX’ dott, Kel Tis eyyera AOYo, 
Zevs, kai Oeot Bporeca Nevocortes an, 


from which it were candid to infer that in the former line the 
Zeus of the popular mythology is intended, while in the latter 
there is a recognition of a supreme ruler. The personality of 
such a ruler is however left in doubt in a remarkable passage of 
the Troades, 1. 884: 


O yijs Gynpa Kati ys Exov ESpav 
dotis wor el ov, Svcrotactos eidévat, 
Zevs, elt’ dvayxn guvaeos elre vos Bpotav— 
, A > 9 4 
mpoonuEaunv oe, Tavta yap 5: awodou 
t , A LY a > 
Baivov xerevOou xara Alixnv ta Ovi’ ayess. 


Another sentiment triumphantly quoted by Clement of Alex- 


1 Altered, it is said, by particular Melanippes. Aeschylus, it should be 
request to Zeds ws A\é\exrat T7s adnOelas remembered, begins a strophe in the 
Jwo, and so quoted by Aristophanes in Agamemnon with the words Zevs, doris 
the Frogs. See Nauck, annot. ad Frag. wor’ forw, x.7.X. 
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andria might have been uttered with equal propriety by a 
Hebrew prophet or a Greek Pantheist : 


motos & av oixos TEexTOvov TAaTOHels iro 
Séuas TO Ociov wepiBuror Toixyov mrvyxais ; 


but the couplet which Clement quotes immediately afterwards 
Oeov 5 wotov eimé pot vontéor ; 
Tov wav@ opa@vrTa KavTov ovy Spwpevoy 
is orthodox enough—so orthodox indeed as to suggest doubts of 
its genuineness. I confess it does not seem to bear the Attic 
mint-mark, and modern editors have accordingly placed it 
among the “ Fragmenta dubia.” 
Another Fragment from the Melanippe (x11. 2) is worth 
quoting in this connexion : 


A a 3 4 3 3 \ 
Soxetre wndav tadicnuar eis Oeovs 
mTepoiot, xatrest é€y Avos SéiTou wtvyais 
ypapew tw avtd; LZiva 8 eicopavTd wy 
Oyntois Sixafew; ovd a mas av ovpavos 
Avos ypadovtos tas Bporay dpaptias 
éfapxéoeey* ovd éxeivos av oKoTraev 

! e 7: , 5 nad Ck” , 
méumrew exact@ Cnuiav’ arr 7 Aixn 
2 a ” ) ‘ ’ , > 6 a 
évravda movoTw éyyus et BovdecO’ opar. 


Think ye that human crimes fly straight to heaven, 
And there in Zeus’ dread book are registered ? 
Which he, beholding, equitable doom 

Pronounces on each deed? I tell ye nay, 

Not heaven itself might hold the records huge 

Of human erfor, nor great Zeus himself 

Surveying, send of each particular sin 

The just award. Had ye but eyes to see, 

Justice is very near us here on earth’, 


a, sentiment to which no reasonable exception can be taken, and 
to which Socrates himself would have subscribed. The same 
may be said of another fine fragment of the Phrixus (Fr. vit. D) 
which is to the same effect. 


1 The ‘reply, as printe2 by Dindorf,’ evidently belongs to some other place. 
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I have given you a few specimens of the Theologumena 
Euripidis out of many which presented themselves. The number 
of such passages is so great’ as to compel the inference that the 
mind of the poet was habitually tried by doubts and difficulties 
which no thinking man in an age of awakened speculation can 
wholly avoid, or perhaps without express revelation satisfac- 
torily solve. <A like ¢povridos ayGos had weighed on the mind 
of the poet Aeschylus, which he shook off rather by an effort of 
will than of reason*. If it be made matter of reproach to Euri- 
pides that—so far as appears—he never attained the clear con- 
viction upon these subjects, which the calm reasoning of 
Socrates wrought upon other minds, we may answer that 
Socrates, who was twelve years younger, did not begin to teach 
until the poet had attained a ripe age,—and certainly all his 
professed disciples were greatly his juniors—, secondly, that 
the physical studies in which Euripides had spent his early 
manhood had taken a hold upon his susceptible imagination 
which they never had upon the sounder but more prosaic 
understanding of Socrates; and lastly that Socrates was himself 
the most singular phenomenon that meets us in the history of 
Greek speculation; which, but for him, must, so far as we can 
see, have had quite another and different development. Even 
he, as we know, was unable to eradicate the Pantheistic 
element which prevailed in nearly all the systems which arose 
before him, and which is perpetually rising to the surface in 
the subsequent history of Greek Philosophy. It is wiser 
surely as well as more charitable, to regard with indulgent 
sympathy the frank avowal of his doubts and _ perplexities 
which the poet addressed to an audience many of whom had 
grappled or were grappling more or less earnestly with the 
same difficulties, than to frown upon him because the hypo- 
thesis of a retributive Providence setting all things right in 


1 Such are H, F. 339, 1311, 1341. nwavr’ émvorabpwpevos 
Troad. 458, 884, 970. Frag. Bell. xx1. arn Aws, el TO parayawo dpor- 
xx. In a contrary sense are many rldos axGos 
passages of the Bacchae, Peliad. Frag. xp} Barety érnripws. 
m1, &. Agam. 160 seq. 


2 od’ Exw mpocelxacas 
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this life, which had satisfied Aeschylus, appeared to Euripides, 
as it must to us, inconsistent with the truth of history and the 
facts of actual experience’. 

I have referred you to the principal passages bearing on the 
Theology of Euripides. The date of most of his plays is so un- 
certain that it is hard to say what change his views may have 
undergone during his dramatic life of fifty years. The Bacchae, 
one of the very latest, contains many passages in which a too 
curious inquiry into religious questions is strongly reprobated, 
as e.g. that well-known one 


ovdéey codifopecOa Toit Satpoorv. 
matpious trapadoyas as 8 ounrArcKas ypdvw 
f b] \ b) \ “ , 
KextTnued ovodeis auTa KataBanret Noyos, 
999 > 9 Ww A \ “a 
oud €& Ot’ adxpwy TO codov nipynras Ppevar. 


These lines probably represent the poet’s latest sentiments, 
and the same may be said of a fine fragment preserved by 
Clemens Alexandrinus’, 


Os Tdde Neroowy Oedv ovy) voei 
, 9 e ‘ 99 ¢€ 
petewporoywr 8 éxas éppirpev 
okoNlas diratas, ov arnpa 
yAaoo eixoBonst aept TOV apavev 
ovdey yuouns petéyovaa. 


“ Hapless is he (for so we may supply the missing word) who 
when he beholdeth these things thinks not on God nor flings 
far from him the tortuous deceits of visionary speculation ; 
which a pestilent tongue untempered by sound judgment 
shoots at a venture, as it prates on matters wrapt in obscurity.” 

Of the few immoral lines of Euripides of which Aristophanes 
has made so much it is hardly necessary to speak at length. 


1 If we would know the difference pare the strongest of the passages 
between a state of mind like that of referred to with a remarkable frag- 
Kuripides, wavering between doubt ment of the Sisyphus of Critias, pre- 
and belief, or rather hesitating in its served to us by Sextus Empiricus. 
choice between conflicting probabili: See Nauck, Fragm. Trag. p. 598. 
ties, and a condition of cold and satis- 2 No. cvr. in Dindorf’s Collection. 
fied incredulity, it is enough to com- 
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The most famous of all you are of course familiar with—7 
yao Gpapoy’ 7 5é dpny av@potos, a flower which deserves 
a place in a Jesuit anthology. But it is a sufficient justification 
of Euripides to say that the line has under the circumstances a 
dramatic propriety. It is uttered by Hippolytus in a moment 
of impassioned indignation, over which however his high sense 
of truth and honour enables him after reflection completely to 
triumph. 

Another line equally well known to the readers of the 
Ranae, ri 3 aieypov nv pn totic xpwpévots Soxy; is put in the 
mouth of a hero who. has committed a frightful crime, and is 
naturally desirous to palliate it by sophistry. It is neither 
more nor less defensible than the sophistries of Angelo in 
Measure for Measure. And I believe a similar apology might 
be made for the remaining lines of like tendency—they are 
really not numerous—which the malice of our poet’s enemies 
has been able to cull from the 75 plays which he com- 
posed. 

I have said nothing as yet of the literary defects which 
modern criticism—looking alternately through the spectacles of 
Aristotle and Aristophanes—has been able to detect in the 
works of Euripides. As a dramatic artist he is in many points 
of view inferior to Sophocles. He is too solicitous about the 
matter of his plays to care sufficiently for their form, like those 
painters who excel in expression but fail in grouping. But 
even to this rule there are noble exceptions. For unity of 
general effect no plays in the world excel the Hippolytus and 
the Medea: and no critic of importance has discovered any 
serious blemish in the Bacchae. We must recollect too that 
while the hand of time has spared the acknowledged master- 
pieces of Sophocles, it has not been equally discriminating in 
the case of Euripides. This I think might be shewn from the 
writings of ancient critics beginning with Aristotle and even 
earlier. But it is a subject which would require at least a 
whole lecture. I prefer to end the present, by exhorting you 
to consider well a criticism of Cicero, which a German professor 
of Aesthetik would probably deem beneath his notice, but 
which I am old-fashioned enough to think as wise in substance 
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as it is elegant im expeesson. “Natura nulla est, ut mihi 
videtur, quae non habeat m =10 genere rez complures dissimiles 
inter s6, quae tamen omsimili lande dignentur. Nam et 
aunbas multa percipimus, quae, etsi nos vocibus delectant, 
tamen ita sunt varia maepe, ut 1d quced proximum audias, 
jucundissimum esse videatur: et oculis coilliguntur paene in- 
numerabiles voluptates, quae nos ita capiunt, ut unum sensum 
dissimili genere delectent: et reliquos sensus voluptates ob- 
lectant dispares, ut sit difficile judicium excellentis maxime 
suavitatis. At hoc idem quod est in naturis rerun, transferri 
potest etiam ad artes. Una fingendi est ars, in qua prae- 
stantes fuerunt Myro, Polvclitus, Lysippus: qui omnes inter se 
dissimiles fuerunt; sed ita tamen ut neminem sui velis esse 
dissimilem. Una est ars ratioque picturae, dissimillimique 
tamen inter se Zeuxis, Aglaophon, Apelles: neque eorum quis- 
quam est cui quidquam in arte sua deesse videatur. Et si hoc 
in his quasi mutis artibus est mirandum, et tamen verum, 
quanto admirabilius in oratione atque in lingua? quae quum in 
iisem sententiis verbisque versetur, summas habet dissimili- 
tudines ; non sic, ut alii vituperandi sint, sed ut ii, quos constet 
esse laudandos, in dispari tamen genere laudentur. Atque id 
primum in poetis cerni licet, quibus est proxima cognatio cum 
oratoribus, quam sint inter sese Ennius, Pacuvius Acciusque dis- 
similes; quam apud Graecos Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides; 
quamquam omnibus par paene laus in dissimili scribendi genere 
tribuatur............ Quis eorum non egregius? tamen quis cujus- 
quam nisi sul gimilis ?”—De Oratore, Ul. 7. 


W. H. THOMPSON. 
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Fragm. 323. Danae, 


qv yap TLS alvos, as yuvaki piv téyvas 
lA , > 9 r) 

pérovat, Aoyxn 8 avdpes evotoy@rTepor. 

eb yap Sorocw Av TO ViKNTHpLOD, 

nets av avdpay elyouey tupavvida. 


‘vs. 1 nv dpa tis Meinekius’ Nauck. There is a manifest 
corruption here; but the following I think will be a better cor- 
rection, as 4 ani y in many classes of Mss. are so often confused : 
} apts alvos, ws «.7.6. The verb substantive is by no means 
wanted : frag. 511 aadauds aivos Epya pév x.t.é.: Archil. fr. 80 
Bergk aivos tes avOpa@mrwv ode, ds dp’ ardmn€ Kaletos «.7.€. 

I will take this opportunity to make a few additions to, and 
corrections of, my paper in the tenth volume of the Journal. 
In frag. 324, v. 5, 1 wrote dy rots 8 Eyouvor 57 Barns (Mss. 
Eyovotv nByntHs) wépvy’ ode. I would now write éyovow F 
Barns 7m. 6.: this 1 wanted to do before; but could find no 
satisfactory example of the corroborative 7 having such a posi- 
tion inthe sentence. See however Rhesus 898 ofay éxedoas 
odov tort Tpotav, 7 Svadaipova xal peréar. I should have 
liked an instance from Euripides or Sophocles; but still the 
Rhesus is of the fourth century and pre-Alexandrine. 

In frag. 457, v. 1, é should be 8. 

Frag. 582, v. 6, Nauck says ‘amo@vnoxovra suspectum’: 
I observed ‘no word in the whole passage is more genuine’. 
T ought however to have explained, and I intended to explain, 
why I spoke so emphatically. I did not know whether Nauck 
objected to the use of the word itself or to its meaning here. 
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The sense it yields seemed to me and still seems most appro- 
priate; but I once had strong doubts whether the poet would 
have employed it, because this is the only place in which he 
uses it, and it does not once occur in Aeschylus or Sophocles. 
Now there are of course hundreds of Graf eipnuéva in the 
Tragedians: but this is the one idiomatic word in prose of all 
ages to denote natural or violent death. And this of course 
has to be expressed in almost every page of Tragedy ; and there- 
fore we perpetually come across Ovnoxw or one of the many 
other phrases for dying. Some reason therefore must have 
existed for this general proscription of avo@ynoxw: the word I 
presume had too prosaic a savour. My doubts however were 
conquered by the following facts: Homer has to speak of dying 
a, thousand times over and has hundreds of different expressions 
for it. Twice in the Odyssey we meet with droOynoxwy, once 
and once only we encounter dzoreOver@res in the Iliad: no 
other form of the word is found in either poem. Pindar too 
twice and only twice has the partic. amwofavwv. These facts 
will support I think this solitary use of the partic. in Euripides, — 

When I doubted the word, I thought of drwOev dvta: Mss, 
would infallibly have changed the Attic drw@ev into the later 
Greek form dzrofey: see Lobeck’s Phrynichus and Rutherford’s 
New Phrynichus: and the unmetrical dzro@ev ovra a might have 
passed into azrofvnoxovra. 

In frag. 892 I suggested r3yv dyvov, or totodTov, as perhaps 
nearer Tov avtov than rov éoOAcdv was. I should however have 
added: But, comparing Phoen, 84 adr’ & daevyds ovpavod vaiwv 
aruyas Zed, cdoov nuas...ypn 8, et copos wépuKas, ovn éady 
Bpotov rov avtov aici Svatvyn xabeoravat, I would rather 
read 

age:re OnOzv, citrep Eat’ ev ovpave 
Zevs, wn Tov avtov SvaTvy4 Kabectavat 
ael. 


aci might easily be absorbed in the preceding letters. 


In frag. 1039, v. 4, I suggested é&w ogyyv ris for the corrupt 
wbév tis: this I still think offers a suitable sense; but I 
would now propose a reading which gives perhaps a more 
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vigorous meaning, and comes certainly nearer the Mss. 6 7’ 
dABos é€w Oc [i.e. Oeos] tls éore mpayparwv. Aesch. Choeph. 
59 ro 8 evruyetv, tod év Bpotois Secs te wai Ocod mréov: 
comp. too Eurip. Cycl. 316 6 aAodros, avOpwrlcke, rots codots 
Oecs : frag. 20 un wrodTop elas’ ovyl Oavpalw Oeov, dv yo xK.7.é. 
Eurip. calls both éAzis and dirotipia Oeos. 


Euripides during his life met with sorry treatment alike © 
from the wits and the general public. After death, it is true, 
he enjoyed for some centuries a world-wide renown, as the most 
popular of Athenian poets. For many long ages however his 
iul-luck has come back upon him; and he the consummate 
master, who brought to its last perfection the keenest instru- 
ment of poetical expression which perhaps has ever been de- 
vised, whose exquisite diction gives you a feeling of what the 
language of Pericles and Plato may have had in common, is 
often forced by fate and criticism combined to utter stammering 
nonsense. More than half his plays have been transmitted to ° 
us in a vilely corrupt condition; and again and again the 
meanest artifices of interpretation are had recourse to in order 
to extort a meaning out of what has none, artifices at all events 
which would be more in place in deciphering a chorus of 
Aeschylus, as to which it may be debated to the end of time 
whether certain agglomerations of words come from the poet or 
a Byzantine reviser. How sad it would have been if the Pro- 
tagoras or the De Corona had come down to us in a like con- 
dition; and yet the dramas of Euripides deserved just as much 
the capricious good graces of fortune. Prime favourite also of 
Milton, he has for some time past been exposed to the outrages 
of ‘coxcombs’ like Schlegel ; and I have heard with my own ears 
critics, who still behold the light of the sun, prefer the Septem, 
perhaps the poorest play of Aeschylus, to the Phoenissae, of 
which the strength and splendour of the language and the sus- 
tained vigour of the action are unsurpassed in Greek poetry. 
Ennius had his merits, but it is better not to follow the Em- 
peror Hadrian in preferring him to Virgil. 

At the risk of being hoisted by my own petard I will dis- 
cuss a few passages of Euripides, and will begin with a corrupt 
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one from the Supplices, which is among the most corruptly 
transmitted of all his plays. 


Supplices 450—455. 


A 4 
xracOat Sé wAovTOY Kal Biov ti Set TéKVoLS, 
e a“ , b b] A 
ws T@ Tupavvm wrelov’ éexpoxOH Biov, 
“a , “ > / A 
7 trapOevevery traidas éy Somos Karas 
\ 4 e U 4 4 
Tepirvas Tupavvots yoovas, oTav Oérn, 
, > @ c . 4 ” 
Saxpva 8 étropatovor; wn Conv Ett, 
€l Tapa Téxva pds Biav vupdevoetar. 


With the exception of Hermann’s vupdevoetat, which the 
Greek idiom seems to require, for vuydeverar, I have here 
given the Ms. reading of these very corrupt verses; for in v. 2 
the best Ms. has os, not os.: The passage is surely unintelligible 
as it stands: in v. 2 the 7, if the context be compared, has no 
meaning ; the absence of a subject to éeuoxy7 might perhaps 
be explained away in a chorus of Aeschylus, not in a senarius 
of Euripides; in v. 4 how interpret the plur. rupayvois ? what 
is the subject of 0é\n? syntax would say ‘the father’, which 
is absurd: sense the rupavvo, which is impossible; in v. 4 is 
Saxpva nomin. or accus.? érotuafover verb or partic. ? in either 
case what is the meaning and construction? Paley gives no 
answer at all to most of these questions, and no satisfactory 
answer to the rest. The latest critical editor, Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorff, omits v. 2 after Kirchhoff; in v. 3 he reads xaXov 
after Nauck; in v. 4 he gives teAj for Oéry; in v. 5 he adopts 
Markland’s suggestion, 5€ trois texovor for 8 éroupafovor, and 
Hartung’s éy for ére. 

These are certainly violent changes, and yet I am unable 
to translate his text. The whole of this speech is of course 
monstrously out of place in the mouth of Theseus, and is in 
fact a political pamphlet of the year 421 B.c. The poet must 
have been sadly lacking in the supreme evxod/a of his great 
rival. Theseus is nominally addressing the Theban herald; in 
reality Euripides, through the king’s mask, is telling the 
world of the unique excellence of Athenian life and law. I 
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would correct as follows: the three or four changes I make are 
all of them slight, diplomatically speaking : 


xtacOar 5é wrodvTov Kal Biov ri Set réxvors, 
ef 4 / 3 ? a , 
Os Tw Tupdvye mreloy expoxOHs Biov, 
m TtapOevevey Traidas év Sdpots Karas — 

\ , > ¢ , ef h 
TepTvas Tupadvyv@ ao nodovas, oray Oérn; 

a , 

Saxpva 8 érotpa cotorts pn Conv Er, x.7.€. 


The Riov—fioy is not unusual in Greek, tho’ such a repetition 
would be inelegant in Latin or English. The oe which I have 
inserted in v. 4 is I think in place and connects its context 
with ri def: ‘Or why should you bring up your daughters in 
virtuous maidenhood to serve for the lust and pleasure of a 
tyrant, when he chooses? while tears are in store for yourself. 
May I live no longer, if etc.’ repawvas 7dovas is in apposition 
with the clause, like Orest. 1105 ‘EXévyny xtadvopev, Mevéreo 
AUIHY TuKpay: Soph. El. 966 wnuovnv avr@ cadp7: Aj. 556 pnrpt 
THe xappovnv. But daxpva surcly cannot be part of that 
apposition. The ér: must not be tampered with: comp. Orest. 
1146 un yap ovdv Sanv ert, ef pon ‘am’ exeivy hacyavoy omacw 
pérav. 

The very corrupt text of the Supplices teems with lacunae 
and other defects. I am not indisposed to think that a verse 
is lost before the 5th one in our passage. The Erectheus was 
written about or just at the same time as the Supplices, and 
breathes the same patriotic, or if you like Chauvinistic spirit. 
In frag. 364, v. 24, I find é£ovcia dé pnror’ évtvywy, Téxvor, 
aisypovs Epwras Snuotay Siwwxabeiv 0 nal aidnpoy ayxovas T 
éfeAKeTal, YPNOTeY Tevntoy nv Tis aicxuvy Texva. Perhaps 
then our passage might be reconstructed on the lines of this 
one: [@0ev oidnpos matpl pntpi Tt ayyovat,] Saxpva 8 étoipa 
Coot: ‘while tears are in store for them, if they brook to 
live’. This would add fresh emphasis to the un fanv érs. 


Troades 1167—1172. 
6 pirtal, as cot Oavatos ArAOe SvoTuyns 
et pev yap eaves mpd Todews, HBS TVYoV 
yapwv Te Kal THS icoVéov TUpavvibos, 
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U ? > tad 4 
paxaptos noO ay, el re THvde paxaptoy’ 
A 2 > IAA \ Uy \ A / 
yov 8, avr idwv péey yvous te oa Wuyh, Téxvor, 
9 @ b 2 a 3 IQA 9 4 4 
oux 400, éypnow 5 avdév ev Somos Exon. 
v. 5 6 addidit Reiske. oa scripsi. of codices, 
v. 6 708° scripsi. ota6’ codices. 


This is a very Greek sentence; the different clauses. of which 
are closely interlaced. I cannot help thinking my alterations 
in the last two vss, necessary, tho’ Paley says that ‘they appear 
to require interpretation rather than alteration’. Yet his note 
gives no explanation whatever of ola@a. On v. 1 indeed he 
annotates: ‘duvoruyyns without burial’, This shews that he 
cannot have an inkling of the inter-connexion of the whole 
sentence, which is most Greek and could be illustrated by a 
score of passages taken from Herodotus, Thucydides, Plato,. 
the Orators, Sophocles and Euripides himself. And then as 
to his ‘ without burial ’, this speech of Hecuba’s is an elaborate 
funeral oration on the poor child, whom Greek and Trojan 
vie with each other in burying with all honour. Even Professor 
Tyrrell in his careful and valuable note says that, tho’ ‘the 
passage is extremely obscure, there is no reason for supposing it 
corrupt ’. 

To illustrate our sentence, I will first cite Soph. Ajax 442, 
because there the idiom in question comes twice over: ef fap 
"AxAAES TOV SrAwvY TAY Ov Tépt Kpivety EuEedrE KpPATOS 
aptoteias tTiwl, ovK dv tis adr’ Euapiev Garros avT é“od* viv 
& avr’ ’Arpeidar dati wavtovpy@ ppévas érpatav...cet poy TO 
T dppya yat dpéves Siaotpodpor yvopuns amwnkav tis éujs, ov 
dv tote dixnv nar’ drAdov gdatds OO eyndicay viv & 7 
Avcs yopyamts ddaparos bea 75n pw’ ém’ avrois yelp’ érevtivovT’ 
éunv éopnrev: and next Eur. Or. 496 ésret yap é&émrvevogy 'Aya- 
pépveonv Biov...ypnv avrov ériBeiva, per alparos Sixny...,7d o@- 
gpov rT Eda’ av avytt cvpdopas, cal rod vopou 7 dv elyet’ evoe- 
Bns 7 av nv viv & eis tov avtov Saipov’ AAO pnréps. This vov 
6é, like nunc, at nunc, nunc vero, etc. in Cicero, Lucretius and 
Livy, brings in the contrast of what is true, or has taken 
place, with a preceding hypothesis which is not true, or has not 
happened. ‘What an ill-fated death is yours! For if you had 
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died for your country, after reaching manhood and marriage 
and godlike sovereignty, you would have been happy, if there 
is happiness in any of these things. But as it is, you were 
not happy, because, tho’ you had seen them and known them 
in mind to be yours, you had not anyhow enjoyed them 
by actual possession’. The last two lines give a very Greek 
construction: even in prose ovx ynoOa paxaptos, idov pév 
...€ypnow & ovdév would be a natural construction. Eurip. 
often thus passes from the partic. to the finite verb} very harsh 
is Bacch. 1131 jv 8 wdao’ éyov Bon, 6 pev orevatwv...ai & 
nrarator: still harsher Heracl. 39 foll. More like our passage 
is Med. 1815 éxAve® dppovs, ws idm Sumdodv Kaxdv, Tos pev 
Oavovtas, tThv 5é ricwpat dove (or, ticopat hovov, see Verrall) : 
comp. too our Troades 365 aroduw 5é SelEw ryvde paxapiwrépay 
4 Tovs “Ayatous, évOeos pév, GAN Buws Tooovde yY Ew oTHoopas 
Baxxyevpatov, of 1.7.6. 

Again my oa for of at once supplies a deficiency and 
removes a redundancy: any slave in the house might see and 
perceive in mind these things, as well as Astyanax. When the 
word refers to the subject of the sentence, you say in Greek 
yuyi, Ovue, (in prose, if you like, 77 y. TO 6.) in Latin anzmo, 
mente; you do not add o7, tuo, unless to give some very special 
emphasis. Professor Tyrrell is quite correct in saying that 
in Eurip. yuy7 is not the ‘reason’; but m Eurip. and in all 
idiomatic non-technical Greek, uy or Ovyyos may mean the 
whole animate, sentient, thinking part of man, like animus, 
mens, soul, mind, spirit: Orest. 1180 éwet rd ouverov olda 
of puyn wapov: Hipp. 1005 ovéé radta yap cxorety mpobupos 
eit TapOévoy uynyv éywov. For yvovs od (= yvovs oa ovta) 
comp. Troad. 365 quoted above, and Soph. Oed. T. 1114 ara 
Te TOS ayovTas WaTep oiKéTas eyvwK’ épauTtod’. The correc- 
tions I have made are diplomatically slight, as oad yuyy would 


1 On May 25th Dr Kennedy read a__ilates the two last lines: But now— 


short paper on this passage, which has 
reached me in its'printed form just as 
my paper was going to press.. He 
takes viv 5é in its temporal sense; 
joins of yux7n (‘with thy disembodied 
spirit’) with ov« ofc@a; and thus trans- 


~ Journal of Philology. vou. x1. | 


though thou didst see, didst recognise 
These things my child—thy spirit 
knows them not: None didst thou 
use, when all were housed with thee. 
As the passage is so difficult, I have 
not withdrawn my exposition. 


18 
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obviously be likely to pass into o7 wWuy7, and olcOa is 
an instance of the confusion which prevailed so long between 
Ot, €t, N, 4, v, With reference to which I will take a passage a few 
lines lower down, 


Troades 1187, 1188. 


oluolt, TA TOAN aomacual ai +r éual tpodat 
Uirvot T éxeivot ppovda pot. 


The last words cannot mean ‘those broken anxious sleeps’; 
and the various corrections qévot, buvor, Urvot T duTtvot are 
none of them very specious. Prof. Tyrrell’s dumvol re xdjivat 
18 more ingenious; but I confess I should have looked for 
xottat: xAlvn means ‘a sofa’, in the one place where it is 
found in Eurip. and all Tragedy. The correction which at 
once presented itself to me is so obvious, that its very sim- 
plicity makes me dread something wrong; else why have not 
others hit upon it? #rvoe te xovvol of the grandmother and 
child seems to me to give a most natural sense. Perhaps it 
is hypercritical to remark that her sleepless nights, poor woman, 
were not things of the past. 


Medea 160—163. 


@ peyara @éue xal mrorv’ “Aprepe, 
Aevooe? A TdoXw, pEyadoOLS OpKoLs 
évonoapéva TOY KaTdparoy 

Woaw; OV K.T.é 


These fierce words, spoken aloud by Medea behind the scene, 
look in themselves quite in order; but then the riurse says 
just after crvel ola Aéyer KamriBoatar @éuiw evdetatay Zyva 0’, 
Ss x. 7. € Medea therefore invoked Zeus as well as Themis; 
and the Scholiast says it was a much debated question, why 
Medea invokes Artemis and the nurse says she invokes Zeus. 
Several solutions by various grammarians are then given, more 
or less ingenious, but none suited to a modern taste. And yet 
it is quite certain that Medea did call on Zeus: to deny this 
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would be flying in the face of all the precedents of ancient. 
tragedy. Elmsley however, for whose labours on Euripides 
I have the highest veneration, remarks on this: Nemo hodie, 
opinor, has turbas excitaret, neque eam Eunpidi licentiam 
negaret, quae oratoribus conceditur, ut censeantur dixisse quod 
non dixerint. The drift of these words I cannot comprehend ; 
tho’ Paley too, whom likewise ‘honoris causa nomino’, says 
‘the answer is obvious’ to the Scholiast’s question. The recent 
Editors Prinz and Verrall both recognise a corruption, tho’ to 
read with the former after Weil @ péyare Zed wal @éus wrorvia 
is to rewrite the verse. 

A paroemiac, or the last part of one, would seem to have 
fallen out at the end of Medea’s speech. It is possible that 
here too a clause beginning with «ai is lost, and that Eurip. 
wrote @ peydra Qéus nal mérve “Apres | [nat Zed Barred] 
Nevooe# a2 racyw; then the emphatic toy xardparov would 
form a good base. We can perhaps conceive the nurse not 
mentioning the intervening Artemis. 

I have also thought of another, perhaps more recondite, 
scheme. Hesiod (Theog. 901 foll.) calls Themis the second 
wife of Zeus, by whom he had Eunomia, Dike, Eirene and 
others, a progeny quite as respectable as the one he had by his 
last wife Hera. Euripides may well have followed him in this; 
and then v. 208 ray Znvos @éuty would be ‘Themis wife of 
Zeus’, and v. 764 @ Zed Alen re Znvos would be ‘ Dike daughter 
of Zeus’. Medea is now in the first transports of rage at the 
discovery of Iason’s perfidy. I would therefore propose @& 
peydda @éu xai woos’, dpte pe rAevoTeD a racyw; ‘O 
great Themis and husband of Themis, see ye the usage I have 
just received?’ This is the proper force of dpts or aptiws, and 
of & macyw: Hec. 1114 3 dirtat’, joOopnv yap, "Ayapepvor, 
cé0ev pwvis dxoveas, eicopas & macyopuev; Sophocles must 
unconsciously have had this in mind when he wrote Oed. Col. 
891 & dirtat’, yvov yap 76 wWpoododynuda cov, térovOa Sewa 
Tovd um dydpds apriws. Eurip. may however have thought 

1 I have noted at least 6 instances this would be even closer to the Mss. 


of the vocat. soo1s in Eurip. Perhaps Soph. Trach. 443 otros yap dpxe: ruw 
weal woot y’: ‘ay and your husband’:  edy, Sxws Oédet, xdmou ye. 


18—2Z 
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of Themis as the daughter of Zeus, in which case we should 
be as near the Mss. in reading cat wdarep, dpte pe x«.7.€. But 
I would observe that aoous or mooe y’ would well correspond 
with the emphatic zrocvy at the end of the sentence. 


Medea 217, 218. 
ot & ad’ novyov todos 
SvokNerav éexTncavto Kal padvpiav. 

‘S0cxkXeav corruptum videtur ex dvaxodrlav, qua glossa 
genuinum expulsum est vocabulum. cf. schol. varevoray éoyov 
Sucxorlas nat dpylas’ Prinz. On the contrary SvoxoAlay 
is a silly corruption of dvcxAeav: the sentence is very Euripi- 
dean: ‘ have earned an ill-repute and (a name for) indolence’. 
Comp. Ion 600 yédwr’ év adtois pwplay te An pouas: ‘T shall 
get ridicule and (a name for) folly’. 


Medea 735—740. 


rovTos 8, opkiowst peev Suyels, 
Gyovow ov pees’ dv éx ryalas ee, 
Adryous de oupBas kat Oeav ayadporos 
piros yévou av Karr ienpuxevpata 
: ovK ay iBoto’ Tape wen yap aabevn, 
tois 8 OABos éort wai Sopuos tupavvixos. 


I have given these verses precisely as they were read by 
the Scholiasts and, before them, by Didymus whom they cite. 
It is quite clear why our Mss, in v. 4 put a dat. for the accus. 
which gave the Scholiasts and Didymus so much trouble. Dr 
Badham in his Philebus (2d ed. p. 129) makes a vigorous, but 
most untoward assault on the passage. He does not appear 
to have read the complete scholia. If he had, he would have 
seen that the very scholium on which he grounds his attack 
gives an elaborate and correct explanation of the most Euri- 
pidean verse which he expels on its authority. Nor does the 
Homeric re wioto in the least countenance the glaring solecism 
which he introduces. I also wholly dissent from Mr Verrall’s 
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criticism: the position of tovro:s and the somewhat involved 
but most Greek construction prove to me that didos and 
miQovo are genuine. Nor do I like Kirchhoff’s or Prinz’s 
readings. The sole corruption lies in ov« dv, for which I 
propose oxvdv: ‘To them, if you are bound by oaths, you will 
not, when they try to carry me out of your land, give me up; 
but if you make a mere covenant of words and are unsworn, 
you might become a friend and, fearing their demands of sur- 
render, might yield’. ove, in sense of doSodpa, with an 
accus, occurs certainly three times in Sophocles and is found in 
Demosthenes and others. 


Medea 1181—1184. 


non & averOav xadrov ExmrcOpov Spdpou 
taxvs Badiotns teppovey avOnrrerto, 
7 & é& dvavdouv Kal pvoavtTos bupatos 
Sewov orevaEao’ 4 Tada’ HyeEipeTo. 


Of the two first verses, commented on at such length by 
Elmsley and others, I will just say that I have followed the 
Mss, exactly, with the exception of aveXOav for avédxwv. Who 
first may have proposed this simple change, I do not know; 
but it seems to give just the sense required, if we compare 
Agam. 345 xdaprpat SvavAov Oatepov Kodov wadwv, and Eur. 
El. 825 and 883. The girl sat silent with her eyes shut as 
long as a runner took to go up and down the stadium of six 
plethra or 600 feet: ‘A fast goer had come back along the 
second six-plethra limb of the course and was just seizing the 
final goal, when, thus long speechless with closed eye, the 
wretched girl woke up with a fearful moan’. Plato Tim. 69 a 
wadw é€ apynv avéhOwpev. With av@nmrero comp. Virgil's 
and Ovid’s ‘metam tenere’: he seemed to seize, perhaps 
actually seized in a supreme effort the object which marked 
the limit: the absence of dv makes the sentence more vivid. 

Of course 7ryelpero of v. 4 is the poet’s: to alter it is to 
assassinate the magnificent description. One is as certain that 
the scribe who wrote aaw#Ad\vTo was merely dreaming of 
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v. 277, as if one had been looking over his shoulder when he 
miscopied yyelpero of his original. Aeschylus at all events 
has é&nyecpounv, and Eurip. again and again has the passive 
éfeyeipouat. And avavédov too is undoubted, but it is of course 
the masc. and femin., not the neuter, as Paley will have it, 
which would make sheer nonsense. It is that very common 
idiomatic use of é&, which we cannot, but Milton could translate 
literally : ‘Oh miserable of happy!’ There is certainly how- 
ever something wrong in the rest of the verse; but the change 
of a letter or so might I think suffice to set itright. We often 
meet with the following form of the idiom: Eur. Hel. 1021 é« 
SvaceBelas bovov ei TIOnpi vv: frag. 336 Tods 8 ex péytorov 
oARias Tupavvidos To udev dvtas: Rhes. 406. Might we then 
read 7 8 é& avaviov, Kak pvoavros dupatos? But I am 
more disposed to adopt what Porson, I am sorry to say, calls 
‘prava Barnesii coniectura’, as it was what Gregorius Theologus, 
a much older authority than our Mss., found in his Mss. «al 
pvoavros Gupata. To my ear and judgment the mase. pvoavros, 
countenanced as it is by the: common form avavéov, is more 
natural here than pucdons. I would not compare it with Agam. 
540 Specot tiOévres, of which Hermann says ‘ indulserunt talia 
sibi poetae vel metri vel suavioris soni gratia’; nor with Hip- 
pol. 1105 where the female Coryphaeus strangely applies 
xevOov and Aelwv to herself; nor with Sophocles’ fem. rndu- 
xovtos. It has more affinity with the masc. plur. when a 
woman is speaking of herself; it has a still closer analogy with 
Hipp. 797 ov és yépovtas nde cot telver tYyn, Onoed" véor 
Oavovres adyuvotct oe, of Phaedra alone: Androm, 711 4 
oTEipos OvTa poayos ovK avéEetat Tikrovras GAXous. As in 
these passages, a general indeterminate state or condition is 
described, out of which the girl has now got. Nearer than any 
perhaps is Alc. 634 vrapels dAX@ Oavely vé~w yépov dv, where 
only Alcestis is spoken of; still the condition suits male or 
female equally, as in our passage. But v. 1059 Admetus must 
say év ddANs Sepvios witve véas, as the masc. would here 
be too ambiguous and inappropriate. 
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Bacchae 206, 207. 


ov yap Siujpny’ 6 Beds elre Tov véov 
et Xp) yopeverv elre Tov yepaltepoy. 


The many corrections which have been made of this passage 
may be seen in Mr Sandys’ edition. I would suggest ypeln 
for e¢ yp7: the corruption would arise from yp7 being written 
for ypeln and then ev added in the margin or above. This 
optative is common enough, and yet it is constantly corrupted. 
It occurs six times in Sophocles, and is not dunce correctly given 
by the Mss. Oecd. T. 162 ‘ ypein] ypet’ 7, es in litura ex facto’ 
Dind. Oed. T. 555 ‘ypein] Ald. ypela. Aug. yp7j’ Ellendt: and 
SO On. 

I am inclined to adopt a similar theory in respect of 
Ton 602 

tov § av Aoylwv te ypwopevov te TH WdreL. 

These words contrast with 598 dco. 8¢ ypnotot Suvdpevol 7 
elvat copol ciyaou xov orevdovow és ta mpaypata. The first 
re, to say the least, is not wanted. I would therefore read 
trav 8 av rNeyovtwy yx.7t.7. 7. Some letters of Aeyovtav 
were omitted and perhaps written above. Badham’s coddy 
re seems to me quite out of place. 


Bacchae 506, 507. 


A. ove ola® Sri fis ovd opas ov Baris el. 
Il. TlevOevs ’Ayad’ns qais, ratpds 8 "Eyiovos. 


Here too Mr Sandys will give the many corrections of v. 1, 
with none of which I am satisfied. I would not, for reasons 
to be given presently, adopt even Elmsley’s é@ for ot@’. Nor 
do I think 8 re js suited to the context or to a general Athe- 
nian audience. Persius got his Quid sumus cet. from the Porch, 
not by being led to the Bacchae by his friend Horace. My 
correction is diplomatically almost as slight as ys for ys: 
T would read 


ovx olaW b7t Ceis ovd pas ovM bots ci— 
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téw, like ferveo, means to boil with passion of any sort. -@upds 
is generally added, as in Hec. 1055 Oup@d Céovts @pnxi Svcpa- 
yotato: Oed. Col. 435 eer Ouuds: but not always as: Plato 
will shew: Rep. Iv, 440 C, drav adiccicOai tis nyfnrat, ovK ev 
rouTw Cet te kal yaderaive:; Pentheus’ answer is anyhow 
abrupt, not to say somewhat inane, But this inanity is I think 
increased, if you suppose Dionysus’ speech to be complete. — 
I assume it to be broken off by Pentheus’ sudden retort. 
Generally, when a speaker is interrupted in a stichomythia, 
he afterwards completes his sentence; but not always, as ‘or 
instance in Alcestis 1088. 


Bacchae 859—861. 


yvooetar 5é tov Atos 
Avovucoy, ds mépuxev év téret Oeds 
Sevvotatos, avOperrotat 8 HridTaros. 


It is now generally conceded that ev réXes and avOpdrracr 
have no meaning here: we want a decided contrast between 
the enemies, like Pentheus, and the friends of the god. I am 
not satisfied with any of the numerous corrections of év réXeu, 
which Mr Sandys enumerates, évordarais for instance, which, 
like the others, 1s too wide of the Mss,: I would suggest with 
some confidence éy areXez: ‘who is a god most terrible to- 
wards the uninitiated’, like Pentheus. This use of év, like 
the cognate use of in in Latin, is idiomatic: Hipp. 1820 od 
S é&y tr éxeivm xav éuot daiver xawos: Or. 754 ov yap aiypnrns 
mwepucev, ev yuvartl & adrxipos: Ellendt I, p. 598, § 4 gives 
instances from Sophocles. 

With aredeZ comp. v. 40 dréXeorov ovcay Trav éudv Bax- 
yeupatwv: and frag. 889, v. 6: aréXeoros runs parallel with 
areAns in its various meanings, and is used without a genit. 
by Plato and others. Comp. now Hym. Cer. 481 ds & areAys, 
lepaév 5 T adppopos, odio spoiwy aicav eye POipevds mep 
v7 Cop evpwevtt. This is the Ms. stopping: Hermann and 
later critics, to avoid the hyperbaton, put the comma after 
iepov. But as the second clause is a mere amplification or 
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explanation of the first, 65 te cannot. anyhow be right, since 
it would imply a direct antithesis between the two: you want 
a simple és, or a simple te or cai. I would therefore pro- 
pose ds & dreAns, lepa@v Os er dupopos, which improves both 
syntax andrhythm. In any case Plato will support my arene, 
as he must have had this passage of the hymn in his mind 
when he wrote Phaedo p. 80 F Os dv duvntos Kal aréXeaTos eis 
ddov adixntat, év BopBope Keicertar. 

For av@peé7roacr I ought perhaps at once to adopt Badham’s 
evvoovot, and yet I hesitate, unreasonably it may be. The 
brilliant critic observes: In codicibus ay@pdzrovor scribitur 


avovct. nota est permutatio a et ev in vocum initiis. It is true 


that for many long ages dy@pwios was written avos: true 
also that during certain medieval times Mss. confused a and 
ev ‘in vocum initiis’, and elsewhere too’. But all this in- 
volves a succession of steps, and I am disposed to look on 
both rédee and avOpairotoy as very ancient corruptions. I 
would therefore like something resembling the full advOpeao: 
I would also like a second év. As therefore O and @, M and II 
are much older sources of confusion than a and ev, I would 
suggest éy dpolovcs & nmiwratos: comp. 1302 vpiv éeyéved” 
duotos, ov céSwv Oeov: and all through Greek literature, be- 
ginning with Homer, the proverb runs, ws aiel Tov dpotov dyet 
Oeds ds Tov dpotov. Rhythms like those I have given to the 
two verses are most appropriate in a late play of Euripides 
like the Bacchae: similar ones meet the eye on all sides. 

In my citation from the hymn I have kept the Ms. read- 
ing opolwy: ‘never has an allotment of like things’: like 
Homer’s éAzridos, Anidos aica: so in v. 256 of the hymn, od’ 
aya0oio aicav érepyopévov Tpoyvwpevat ovte Kaxoio. Editors 
wrongly adopt or approve of Voss’s oyuoiws. I think it not 
improbable that Euripides, like Plato, had this passage in his 
thoughts, which might have tended to suggest to him éy 
Gpolotot, as well as év arent. 


1 Iph. T. 45 I would read wrapévoee 345 for maidens and goddesses singing 
3° dy péoats déew (Mss. evdav); a over their looms. Paley misses the 
simpler correction than Markland’s or _ real point of the objection to evdew. 
Monk’s: see Conington on Geor. Iv 
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Phoenissae 473—476. 


éya Sé mrarpos Swparwv mpoveKeyrapny 
Toupov Te Kal TODS exduyely ypntwy apas, 
“A Qs 3 , b] > € A 

ds Oidtrrous épOéyEar’ eis nas rote, 
éEnrOov eEw tHod éxody avtos yOovds, x.7.é. 


matpos of v. 1 is certainly corrupt: it contravenes sense and 
syntax. I proposezatwp dwzatrwv. Dindorf in Steph. Thes. 
first recalled attention to the word and gave the following 
proofs of its existence: Photius maropes, xrjropes: Hesych. 
adropes (Mss. vrarépes), wAovotor: Rhad. fr. 660, v. 4, wdrwp 
(Mss, zrar7np) Souors. Here we have zratpés, as 7at)p would not 
suit metre. Ion 675 we have the verb mézara:, which is not 
uncommon. ‘I in possession of the palace took thought alike 
for my welfare and his’, The possession of the royal palace 
and thereby of the treasures and guards was the mark of 
sovereign power: comp. vss. 482, 486, 547, 1231, 1450, and 
espec. 68 with what precedes, a comment on our passage: 
Alcest. 681 éya Sé a” oixwy Seororny éyewayny KdOpewa. 


Phoenissae 845—848. 


Odpoet, réXas yap, Tetpecia, dlrouse ois 
éEwpptoat adv wdda’ AaBod § avrod, réxvor, 
OS Tag amyvyn Trovs Te TpecRvTou iret 
xetpos Oupaias dvapévey Kxovdloparta. 


Many indeed are the corrections which have been made of 
waco amnvn, as may be seen in Porson’s and other editions; 
none of them even specious. A corruption there certainly is: 
‘frustra’ says Hermann ‘conati sunt quidam explicare quae 
absurda sunt’. The words are clearly a proverb, and I will 
try to make all right by the change of a single letter: ws 
oTrao amnvn: ‘Since a cart stuck fast and an old man’s foot 
like to wait for the helping lift of another's hand’. éerny 
strictly means ‘I came to a stand’, ords ‘coming to a stand ’— 
voluntarily or involuntarily. For the former sense comp. pas- 
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sages like éornv 5 ecivi Oupyot Beds KadduTAOKapoLo’ évOa 
oras éBonoa: for the latter Plat. Phaedr. 245 E 4 vavra re 
ovpavoy wadcav Te yéverww cuptTecovcay aotnvat: Theaet. 153 D 
et 5¢ otaln totto w@omep Sebév «.7.€. The amanvy, a contrast 
to the dpua, and generally drawn by mules, was employed 
sometimes to carry heavy loads: see I]. ©: sometimes women; 
was therefore roomy and heavy, and likely to stick in the mud 
in a land like Greece with roads such as it had and has. 
Bastius tells us that the old «w, the a of Mss. is very like 

a Ms. or: ériet éor? facillime commutantur'. Or, ifone o was 
absorbed by the other, r would at once pass into a. Herc. 
Fur. 163 

Grn’ bs pévov Brérree re xavridépxerar 

Sopés tayelay Arona takw éuBeBods. 


raxelav has no meaning: Wak. BaGetay which is just as un- 
meaning ; for a wound may be called a deep furrow, not a 
phalanx. Read rayeiayv, which well designates the serried 
phalanx with its many ranks. I will take this opportunity 
to correct Helen. 961 


NEw tad’ aud pvjwa cod twarpds 1760q. 


Comparing v. 1009 @ & audi tipBo Ted overdifers rrarpi, I 
read wratpos o7r00@. 


Phoenissae 1113—1118. 


"Oryiyia & és rrudopal ‘Tarrropédov dvaf 
trrery’, Exov onpetov ev pécw odKer 
otixtrois Ilavorrny dupacw Sedopxora, 

Ta pev adv aoTpwY EmiToAaiow Oppata 
Brérovra, ta 5é xpvtrrovra Suvovtwy péra, 
ws votepoyv Oavdvtos eicopay Trapiv. 


Long notes have been written on this passage by Hermann 
and others. Herm. inserts a very bald line after v. 3, because 


1 As I am revising this, I observe rection in a passage of Galen, w)ecioy 
in Hermes v. 17; p. 878 a certain cor- édy for wheloves ruw. 
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Ilavomrns, he says, must be further defined. I think the context 
sufficiently shews that Argus alone can be meant, looking at 
his celebrity and the well-known passage of Aesch. Suppl. 
But I can get no explanation of the very corrupt 4th and 
5th vss. which must represent Argus as opening some of his 
eyes and closing others. Also Xérovra and xpvmrovta, or what 
they stand for, must surely be masc. accusatives, Then dumara 
in v. 4 has for me no meaning. To my surprise Herm. goes 
on speaking of ra pév—éppara, as if it meant ‘some of the 
eyes’, which is surely impossible: an Attic writer can after 
6 pev or o O€ repeat a noun in a sentence like Thuc. vir 86 
EuvéBawe Sé Tov péev Toreutw@tatov avtois elvat, Anpwoobévny, 
...Tov 66 x.7.é But that has nothing to do with a sentence 
like ours, [rév opydtov] td pév...ra 8€ xpumrovta. Thuc. 
11 92 can say dvdpas te Tovs pev azéxteway, twas 88 Kar 
eCeypnoav: but he could not have said tovs pév...dvdpas 
améxtewav, tias Sé x.7.6. We might say that duuara is a 
gloss and has ousted ai@épos or ovpavod, but there are other 
difficulties: BAérovra must be corrupt. Then why the strange 
unpoetical particularity of 1118: ‘As we were able to observe 
after his death’? Of course it is a poetical licence to assume 
that these small devices could be seen from the walls; but 
the licence is naturally taken in the other descriptions, and 
the eyes of Argus might be seen at least as easily as the hairs 
on the lion’s skin of Tydeus’ shield. Observe now that strange 
primitive contrivance in 1126, where the Potniad mares are 
represented as set in motion by means of a pivot or pin from 
the inner side of the shield. I am strongly disposed to think 
that Hippomedon’s device had the same contrivance as Poly- 
nices’,, and Argus was made to open some of his eyes and close 
others by a movement of Hippomedon’s hand from within. I 
would therefore suggest 


\ \ \ ” > a & . 
TA PeV GUY AOTPWY ETLTOAAIOW Amare 
NérrovTa, Ta SE Kp’TTovTa SuvdYTwV péTa. 


‘ Peeling some of them by means of a loop’ or ‘noose’, moved 
by Hippomedon’s left hand mépray’ vm’ arrov, as in 1127. 
appa occurs in three other passages of Euripides: Aézrovta, 
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which in such a context would infallibly pass into Bdéovta, 
seems well to express this artificial drawing up of the eyelids. 
veupootacrta were carried to much perfection by the Greeks: 
Aristot. de Mundo 6 describes the vevpoomdora: piav pn- 
pivOov émictracdpevor, as setting at once in motion every 
part and member of a puppet. dpa would be much the same 
as unptvOos. 


Hercules Furens 728—731. 


@ yépovtes, &s KaNOv 
areiyel, Bpoyowot 8 apxvov yevncetat 
Evpndopotot tovs médas Soxady xreveiv 
0 TayKaKLoTOS. 


For the corrupt yevnoeras Pierson, followed by many, 6¢67- 
oerat, Elmsley XeAnerar. Both these forms are, for Euripides 
at least, very suspicious, and have neither of them otherwise 
any probability. A simple correction, especially when we con- 
sider how continually in Mss. y and y are confused, would be 
dpkvoy éevnoerat: comp. Troad. 1038 yn Kuzpus xéurrou 
Nap rNoyots évetrat. Herod. V 35 uses petycecOar for a fut. 
pass. JI find no other instance of this passive force in the case 
of jHoopac or its compounds; but again and again we meet with 
isolated cases of such a passive.. 

The death-scene of Lycus which now follows, the blinding 
of Polymestor in the Hecuba, and the murder of Medea’s 
children, all imitate more or less closely the famous murder- 
scene in the Agamemnon. I would appeal to the Hercules and 
the Hecuba in favour of the old-fashioned against the more 
recent interpretation, or interpretations, of v. 1844 


Oo, WemTAnywar Katplav mAnYHnY Eow. 
What follows in Aeschylus—to which might be added Eur. 
Phoen. 1431 retpwpévovs & idodca Katpiovs spayds—proves 
that this line is one sentence and that Blomfield is wrong. Some 


editors however reject écw, while Hermann and Paley interpret 
it, in the latter’s words, of ‘a blow within the body’, ‘a blow 
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inflicted by steel thrust into it’, and their parallels all illus- 
trate this meaning. But Agamemnon was struck down by 
the blow of a poleaxe. Both Hecuba 1035—1038 and Herc. F. 
749—754 are plain imitations of Aeschylus. Now comp. Here. 
F. 747 1a Swpatov gow oxormmpecv, ci wWpdooe Tis as éya 
Géio: Hec. 10388 ira, wérpaxtas xaiv’ éow Sopov Kaka. 
Well, just as Lycus Ll. says @ waca Kaddpou yal’, dvodAupas 
8c, so Agamemnon, when he exclaims ‘I am struck a deadly 
blow here within the house’, may address, through the chorus, 
the whole public, and the audience would feel an impulse to 
rush in to his aid: surely a most powerful stage-motive. The 
€ow would mean ‘ho! to the rescue here’. 


H. A. J. MUNRO. 


HORACE CARM. I 12 41—44. 


Hunc et incomptis Curium capillis 
utilem bello tulit et Camillum 
saeva paupertas et avitus apto 
cum lare fundus. 


Bentley and many others would read arto for apto. The two 
words really come to the same thing, and apto is the more 
poetical, Martial, when in a good humour with his farm, says, 
vi 43 3 Me Nomentani confirmant otia ruris Et casa iugeribus 
non onerosa suis. the casa here is apta. Out of humour he 
writes, XII 57 1 Cur saepe sicci parva rura Nomenti Laremque 
villae sordidum petam, quaeris? Horace had probably in mind 
Cato de agri cult: 3 §1 ita aedifices ne villa fundum quaerat 
neve fundus villam: quoted both by Columella and by Pliny. 
Eur. El. 252 cxadevs tis 7 BoupopBos dEvos Séuewv. Pepys, 
30 Aug. 1667, To Sir W. Pen’s: a very bad dinner and every 
thing suitable. 
H. A. J. MUNRO. 


PLATO'S LATER THEORY OF IDEAS. 


Il THE PARMENIDES. 


§1 ch. i—vil: 126 Aa—135 c. 


avros od obra Sinpnoat ws Aéyes, ywpls ev edn avra arta, 


xopis 5é Ta ToUTwY av peTéxorTa ; 


In the hope of ascertaining the stage of doctrinal develop- 
ment which the Parmenides represents, and so preparing the 
way for the study of its dogmatic content, I propose without 
further preface to summarize the argument of ch. ii—vii, sub- 
joining to my summary of each of its sections a concise statement 
of the results obtained, but reserving my interpretation of those 
results until the chapters in question can be considered collect- 


ively. 


127 bp 


128 & 


(1) 

The discussion takes its rise from the first of Zeno’s 
demonstrations of the non-existence of the many. He has 
argued that, if existences are many, they must be at once 
like and unlike; whence it follows, since unlikes cannot be like, 
nor likes unlike, that the existence of the many is impossible. 


Hereupon Socrates refuses to allow that unlikes cannot be 
like, nor likes unlike. Do you not acknowledge, he asks, the 
existence of avta xaf’ avra eidy of likeness and unlikeness, 
in which two eiéy you and I and other particulars become 
participant, (a) those particulars which become participant in 
likeness becoming like by reason of that efdos, and in so far 
as they become participant in it, (b) those particulars which 
become participant in unlikeness becoming similarly unlike, 
and (c) those particulars which become participant both in 
likeness and in unlikeness becoming similarly both like and 
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unlike? Might not all things in this way become participant 
in both opposites, and so, by becoming participant in them, 
be at once like and unlike one another? To maintain that 
self-likes' become unlike or self-unlikes like, that the self-one 
becomes many or the self-many one, would no doubt be para- 
doxical: but I see no difficulty in conceiving things which 
participate in likeness and unlikeness to be like and unlike, 
or things which participate in one and many to be one and 
many. For example, I am myself one and many, one man 
with many members and parts—by participation: sticks, 
stones, and the like are many and one—by participation. 
But I do not see, I grant, how any one who attributes a 
separate, independent existence to eidy, such as likeness, un- 
likeness, multitude, unity, rest, motion, &c, can suppose 
these «td7 to be capable of combination and disintegration’. 


Thus, whereas Zeno has assumed, in order to disprove the 
existence of the many, that unlikes cannot be like, nor likes 
unlike, the Platonic Socrates meets this assumption with a 
reference to his own theory of ideas, and in justifying himself 
states several propositions which that theory includes; (1) there 
are aura xaQ’ avrad eldn of likeness, unlikeness, multitude, 
unity, rest, motion, &c; (2) by participation (uerdAnwus*, wé0eEss) 
in the avra xa@ avta eidn of likeness, unlikeness, unity, ‘multi- 
tude, &c, particulars become, and are, like, unlike, one, many, 
&c; (3) the eZdos of likeness cannot partake of unlikeness and 
so become unlike, nor can the efdos of unlikeness partake of 
likeness and so become like; (4) particulars however may par- 
take both of likeness and of unlikeness, &c. 


(2) 
130 4 Have you, Svucrates, Parmenides asks with intention, 
made this separation between the eidy and their participants ? 
Do you think that there is an avr) opoorys which is distinct 
from the dmoorys in us (7s yuets Exouev)? Socrates assents, 
explaining however in reply to further questions, that, though 
he unhesitatingly acknowledges avra xa@ aura eidy (a) of 


1 With atrda 7a duo, avra ra dyv6- sistency in this respect is perhaps in- 
poca, compare avra ra toa Phaedo 748.  evitable. 


These phrases are, of course, inadmis- 2 Here then, we have roA\d to which 
sible, as the idea is &, not ro\Ad: but Zeno’s argument does not apply. 
so long as ideas of equality, likeness, 3 peradapSdvew = weréxov yizrerba. 


and unlikeness are recognized, incon- 
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likeness, one, many, &c, and (5) of just, beautiful, good, cc, 
he has often had doubts about the recognition of ein (c) of 
man, fire, water, and certainly cannot bring himself to ac- 
knowledge <iéy (@) of hair, mud, dirt, and things which 
are contemptible or bad. There was indeed a time when he 
was troubled by the thought that the same rule ought to 
apply in all cases; but of late he has been content to direct, 
his attention solely to the two sorts first-mentioned. Par- 
menides warns him that in the eyes of the true philosopher 
nothing is mean or despicable: he will think differently when 
he grows older. 


The chief points to be noted in this chapter are (1) that at 
some former period the Socrates of the Parmenides has ad- 
mitted the existence of avta xa avta eidn, not only (a) of 
OpoLoTNS, Avomotorns, Ev, wAHGos, oracts, Kivnots, and (b) of 
Siasov, kadov, ayabov, but also (c) of dvy@pwrros, trip, bdwp, and 
(d) of Oplé, anAos, puzros, and generally 6 ru atiporarov Te Kal 
gavdoraroy ; and (2) that he has now begun to have doubts in 
regard to the third and fourth of these classes, and to neglect 
them accordingly. 


(3) 

130 £ Parmenides proceeds with his interrogatory. You hold, 
you say, that there are certain «idy whereof particulars (rade 
7a a\Xa) partake, thence deriving their names: e.g. things 
become like by participation in likeness, great by participa- 
tion in greatness, just by participation in justice, beautiful by 
participation in beauty. Isit of the whole of the efdos, or of 
a part of it, that each participant particular partakes? for 
clearly it must partake either of the whole or of a part. 


1314 Consider first the former of these alternatives. Do you 
think that the whole of the eldos, without prejudice to its 
unity, occurs in each of the many particulars? Why not? 
asks Socrates. Because, replies Parmenides, at that rate one 
and the same thing will occur simultaneously as a whole in 
a multitude of things which are separate from it, and conse- 
quently will be separate from itself. Socrates does not see 
why each eldos should not occur in all the particulars without 
prejudice to its unity and identity in the same way in which 
the day, without prejudice to its unity and identity, is found 
simultaneously in many places. Or, replies Parmenides, as a 
single sail may cover many men: that would be a & émi 
woAXots, I suppose? No doubt. But, continues Parmenides, 
you must allow that it is a different part of the sail, not the 
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whole of it, which covers each man: whence it appears that 
the «in themselves are divisible, and that the participant 
particulars will participate in parts of the eiéos: in other 
words, it will not be the whole of the cidos, but a part of it, 
which is found in each particular. Socrates assents. 


131 ¢ The one alternative having been thus disposed of, next 
mark the difficulties which attend the other. If the one eidos 
is parted amongst its particulars, will it retain its unity ? 
No, replies Socrates. If, for example, Parmenides resumes, 
greatness is divided amongst the many things which are 
great, a thing will be made great by a part of greatness less 
than greatness itself; if the equal is divided, a thing will be 
made equal by a part of the equal less than the self-equal ; 
if the small is divided, the self-emall will be greater than the 
subtracted part, so that in this way, the self-small will be 
made greater, while the particular to which the subtracted 
part is added will be made smaller. Socrates acknowledges 
that it is difficult to say how particulars partake of the «los. 


131 & Again, your reason for supposing the eidos, e.g. the great, 
to be one, is, that when you inspect several particulars which 
seem to you to be great, you think you perceive in all of 
them one and the same idea. Now if in like manner you 
consider the self-great together with the particular greats, 
you must on the same principle assume a new self-great by 
reason of which the original self-great and the particular 
greats seem to be great, and this process may be repeated 
ad infinitum, so that each of your efé5y will be, not one, but 
infinite in number. 


Having at 130 a hinted a doubt whether Socrates carries 
out the separation of the eidos from its particulars as strictly as 
he professes to do, in the paragraph here summarized Par- 
menides criticises in detail his interlocutor’s theory of the 
relation of the particular to the eféos. Whether the particular’s 
participation is in the whole of the eZéos or in part of it, insur- 
mountable difficulties present themselves, of which Socrates has 
hitherto been wholly unconscious. The theory of the presence 
of the eles in particulars, which thence derive their common 
character and their common name, sacrifices the unity of the 
eldos in two ways: (1) it assumes either its multiplication or its 
division among sensibles ; (2) it implies, or ought to imply, the 
existence of a new eldos to account for the resemblance of the 
original eldos to its particulars, and so on ad infinitum. That 
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these objections are serious, Socrates does not deny; but he 
still thinks that something may be said for the doctrine of the 
immanence of the idea. 


132 B 


(4) 

Perhaps, says Socrates, each «dos is a vonpa, existent 
only in souls, in which case the unity of the «ldos will be 
preserved, and the objections raised will fall to the ground. 
But, replies Parmenides, a thought which is é& must be a 
thought of something, and this something must be an existent 
thing, namely the one idéa which the thought in question 
apprehends in all the particulars: now this, if it is eternal 
and immutable, is the fos as it has been hitherto conceived. 
Further, on the assumption that particulars participate in 
eidn, if the elSos is a thought, each particular must consist of 
thoughts, and consequently either all particulars are intelli- 
gent, or there are thoughts which are not intelligent. Socrates 
allows the objections. 


For my part, he continues, I am inclined to take another 
view : these eiéy are as it were models or types (wapadetypara) 
established in nature, particulars being copies or likenesses 
(opowpara) of them; and the particulars’ participation in 
the <idos consists in their being made like to it. But, 
replies Parmenides, if particulars are like the eiSos, the efdos 
is like the particulars, in so far as they were made like to it: 
now two like things must participate in the same unity’, 
and that by participation in which the likes are like will be 
the cidos itself. Hence there cannot be anything like the efdos 
nor can the eldos be like anything else: for, if we suppose 
the eidos to be like particulars which participate in it, there 
will be another efSos to account for their likeness, and so on 
ad infinitum. But this infinite regress is destructive of the 
whole theory. It is not then in virtue of likeness that par- 
ticulars participate in the eidos. In short, a new theory of 
participation must be provided. 


In these difficult and important paragraphs Socrates en- 
deavours to save the doctrine of the idea’s immanence by 
explanations or interpretations of his theory of the idea; whilst 
Parmenides replies, not by impugning these explanations or 
interpretations of the theory of the idea, but by showing that 


1 Td 5 Guotoy TH opolw ap’ ov meyadn Tlavrdwacr pev ovv. 182 vp, Should not 
avayKn évos rou avrov eldous peréxew; the word efdous be bracketed, as a pre- 


*Avayxn. OF & dv rd duoa peréxovra 
Ouowe TF, ovK exeivo Eorat avro TO eldos; 


mature anticipation of Parmenides’ 
next question ? 


19—2 
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they do not meet the objections raised against the doctrine of 
the idea's immanence. 

Socrates’ first suggestion is that the eléos may be no more 
than a vdnya. Parmenides hereupon points out that if this 
vonpa is to be eternal and immutable, its object, the év éi mace, 
must be eternal and immutable also: thus Socrates’ defence 
breaks down, because the vonwa has an object, which object 
is the eZdos as originally conceived. Moreover if the eZdos is a 
thought, whilst particulars are what they are by participation 
either in the whole of the edéos or in a part of it, either all par- 
ticipant particulars are intelligent, or there are thoughts which 
are not intelligent: in other words, either all participant parti- 
culars are minds, or there are thoughts apart from mind. 
Neither of these alternatives is admissible. Thus the concep- 
tion of the efdos as a vonua leaves the doctrine of the idea’s 
immanence still open to attack. | 

Socrates now offers another suggestion. It is possible that 
the eZdos is a natural type, of which particulars are 6uotepara, 
and that the particulars’ participation in the edéos consists in 
their being made like to it (eixac@ynvat). To this view Socrates 
himself inclines, Parmenides makes no objection whatever to 
the new conception of the eidos as a mrapddeypa, but questions 
the account given of its relation to particulars. You have 
hitherto maintained, he says in effect, that wherever you find a 
number of things called in virtue of their resemblance by the 
same name, you are justified in assuming an av’ro xa auto 
el5os by the presence of which they are what they are. If you 
hold, on the one hand, that wherever you find a number of things 
like one another you are justified in assuming an av7d xa’ 
auto eldos by the presence of which they are what they are, and 
on the other hand that particulars and eidos are like one another, 
the mutual resemblance of the particulars and the eZdos will be 
a reason for assuming a new eldos, and so on ad infinitum. 
Thus, though your new conception of the eidos as a mapaderypa 
secures its unity on the one side, your theory of its relation to 
its particulars still sacrifices its unity on the other. Parme- 
nides’ inference is, not that Socrates’ conception of the eiéos as 
& Tapadevypa is erroneous, but, that ozodrys is not the basis 
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of its relationship to its particulars’, At the same time he 
seems to take for granted that a theory of the mutual relations 
of eidos and particular is immediately forthcoming, as he at 
once proceeds to discuss from another point of view the sepa- 
rate existence of the e/Sn, and in the course of it 1383 D makes 
use of a phrase which recals Socrates’ suggestion and apparently 
implies that the conception of the efSos as a mapadevyya is pro- 
visionally accepted. 


(5) 

You do not fully apprehend, Parmenides continues, the 
difficulty involved in the new doctrine that the efos exists 
always apart from particulars. If a sceptic argues that eidy 
as we now conceive them cannot be known, you must not 
hope to persuade him that he is wrong unless he combines 
empirical knowledge and natural aptitude with willingness 


133 a 


to pursue a very laborious course of study. 


Socrates. 


133 c 


How so? asks 


It will be acknowledged, Parmenides begins, both by 


yourself and by any other believer in avry xa’ airy otcia, 


that no such ovcia is to be found in us’. 


Hence any idéa 


which implies relation correlates, not with a cpofwpa (or 


1 This limitation of Parmenides’ 
inference is to me of great importance: 
for, whereas it is generally assumed 
that these chapters are either purely 
destructive or prefatory to a restate- 
ment of the doctrine criticised, I dis- 
cover in the words ra el5y wowep wapa- 
delypara éorava év ry piocec the germ 
of a new theory devised in view of the 
objections raised in the preceding 
pages. That the phrase év ry dice 
does not imply the actualization of 
the paradeigmatic idea as a concrete 
particular, is clear from the whole 
tenour of the passage: compare Phaedo 
103 B, where the separately existent 
idea is spoken of as ¢y rq pvce, in 
opposition to the immanent idea éy 
nuiy; and republic 59738, where 7 év 
Tq pice KAW is the idea, in opposi- 
tion to the particular qv 6 réxrwy elp- 
yaoaro, 


2 ofuac ay xaloé Kai GAXov, doris auvrny 
ria kad’ avrhy (avrou] éxdcrov ovclay ri- 
Oerat elvat, oporoynoat ay rpwrov ev 1 7- 
Seulay avrwyv elvac év Hutv. Los 
yap av avrn Kal’ aurhy ercetn; pdvac Tov 
Zwxparn. 133c. Compare 134B’° AAA 
ben aurd ye rd el5n, ws duoroyels, ore 
Exouev ofre wap’ nuiv olov re elvar. Thus 
the argument of 131 asqq has worked a 
complete revolution in Socrates’ views. 
He no longer says a word in defence of 
the theory of wapoveia, which he so 
confidently advocated at the beginning 
of that passage. We now see the im- 
portance of Parmenides’ question 1308 
—avrds od ovrw diypnoa ws A€éyets, yw- 
pls pev efSn aura drra xwpls 5é ra, rovTwy 
ad peréxovra; Socrates had not then, 
as he has now, strictly carried out the 
separation of the idea from its par- 
ticulars. 
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whatever the thing may be) in us, but with another idéa, and 
similarly any opotwua which involves relation correlates, not 
with an efdos, but with another opofwya: e.g. the efdos of 
slavery correlates, not with lord, but with the «dos of lord- 
ship; while slave correlates, not with the eos of lordship, 
but with lord. Similarly the «ides of knowledge in general 
correlates with the idea of truth in general, and the efdos 
of any special knowledge or science with the «dos of the 
object of that special knowledge or science ; while knowledge 
in general possessed by us correlates with truth as we appre- 
hend it, and any special knowledge or science possessed by 
us with the object of that special knowledge as we apprehend 
it. Hence, as we do not possess the eldos of knowledge, we 
cannot know any eidos whatever; for example, we cannot 
know the self-beautiful or the self-good. 


134 ¢ Again, if there is airoé re yévos émiorypys, it must be more 
exact (axpiBéorepov) than 4 zap ypiv ériorypy, and should 
therefore be possessed by God, if by any one. It follows 
that, inasmuch as the elSos of knowledge does not correlate 
with ta wap ypiv, the gods do not know what concerns men. 
Similarly, inasmuch as the lordship of the gods is axpsBeo- 
tary, it cannot be exercised over us, 


1345 These consequences being involved in the doctrine of 
separately existent ideas, if their separation from particulars 
is a real separation, it is not to be wondered at that the 
hearer demurs to it, maintaining, firstly, that there are not 
such things, and secondly, that if there are such things, they 
are not cognizable by human beings. Indeed, that a man 
may accept the doctrine of avrj Kab’ avrnv ovoia, he must 
have a great natural aptitude, while for the discovery of the 
e(dy and the transmission of the knowledge of them to capable 
pupils positive genius is required. Yet for all that, one who 
does not upon consideration of the whole case allow the 
existence of ef5y of things, each thing having an ¢ldos which 
is determinate, immutable, and eternal, will have no object 
to which to direct his intelligence, and so his dialectical 
faculty will be wasted. True, replies Socrates. 


Assuming the doctrine of the idea’s immanence to have 
been finally rejected, and accepting provisionally so much of 
Socrates’ reconstruction of the theory of ideas as is contained in 
the proposition that the elén domep mapadetypata Eornxev év 
77 voet, Parmenides here 133 A—135 Cc points out that under 
the reconstituted theory we are even further removed from 
knowledge than had been previously supposed. Whereas at the 
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outset Socrates had imagined either the whole of the avro xa? 
avro eidos or a part of it to be found in the particular, the 
separation between particular and eiSos has now been made 
absolute, and in consequence knowledge possessed by the indi- 
vidual cannot have avra@ xa’ avrd eldn for its objects. At 
the same time Parmenides emphatically declares his conviction 
that the rejection of the theory of eid involves the abandon- 
ment of all philosophical inquiry, and gives it to be understood 
that to this he cannot reconcile himself. 

It would seem then that the Platonic Parmenides (1) assumes 
the existence, apart from particulars, of certain eternal and 
immutable a’rd xa’ avra etén which are fixed types in nature, 
(2) acknowledges that we cannot know these eidn, but (3) con- 
ceives that if there are e/67, something deserving the name of 
knowledge is possible, while if there are not eiéy neither can 
there be knowledge. Whither then are we to look for know- 
ledge? This question, which immediately suggests itself to the 
reader, is raised by Parmenides at the very beginning of ch. viii, 
and engages the attention of the interlocutors throughout the 
rest of the dialogue. 


We have now reached a point at which it will be possible 
and convenient to comment upon the results so far obtained. 

At the outset of the discussion Socrates propounds with 
unusual confidence a theory of e/67, which Parmenides proceeds 
to criticise with unusual directness. Socrates, who through- 
out shows surprising docility, not only allows all Parmenides’ 
objections, but also offers suggestions for the reformation of his 
own doctrine; and, if I am right in my understanding of 132 D 
sqq, one of these suggestions obtains from Parmenides a partial 
approval. Thus in the chapters now under examination two 
distinct interpretations of the theory of eternal and immutable 
elon are recognized, of which the one is clearly formulated and 
expressly rejected, while the other, however slightly indicated, 
is, at any rate provisionally, affirmed. It will be worth while to 
inquire whether these interpretations occur clsewherc. 
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In his original statement of doctrine the Socrates of the 
Purmenides tells us plainly, (1) that it is by participation in the 
elSos that particulars are what they are 129 a, where by the 
particular’s participation in the eidos is meant the presence of 
the elSos in the particular 131 a; (2) that, whereas ¢«iéy of 
opposites cannot partake of one another 129 B E, particulars 
may simultaneously partake of the e/3n of opposites 129 BC; 
(3) that there was once a time when he recognized eidn, not 
only (a) of likeness, unity, multitude, and (b) of just, beautiful, 
good, but also (c) of man, fire, water, and (d) of hair, mud, dirt, 
and indeed of everything; but that he has now begun to have 
doubts about the propriety of admitting eid) of the two sorts 
last mentioned 130 B—p. It further appears in the course of 
Parmenides’ interrogatory that Socrates has been hitherto un- 
conscious of the serious difficulties involved in the theory of 
qmapovola 131 A. Let us now turn to the republic and the 
Phuedo. The Socrates of those dialogues holds (1) that it is by 
participation in the idea that particulars are what they are 
Phaedo 100 D, cf. republic 476 A D, where by the particular’s 
participation in the idea is meant the presence of the idea in 
the particular Phaedo 102 D; (2) that, whereas ei3n of opposites 
cannot partake of one another Phaedo 74 B 102 D 103 B, par- 
ticulars may simultaneously partake of ideas of opposites republic 
479 a 523 © 525 a, Phaedo 102 c 103 8; (3) that there are ideas, 
not only (a) of equality, unity, multitude Phaedo 74 c 101 c 
101 38, (b) of just, beautiful, good republic and Phaedo passim, 
but also (c) of fire ’haedo 105 A, and (d) of fever 105 c, and 
indeed of all general names whatever republic 596 a. It further 
appears that the Socrates of the republic and the Phaedo is 
wholly unconscious of the difficulties involved in the theory of 
qapovola Phaedo ut supra. Thus the Socrates of the far- 
menides has formerly maintained a doctrine agreeing in all 
respects with that of the Socrates of the republic and the 
Phaedo; but he has begun to have doubts about the rule laid 
down republic x 596 A eldos yap mov te év Exacrov eiwWOapev 
tiOecOas wept Exacta Ta ToAAa ols TavToy Ovopa erupépoper, 
and as soon as he is questioned by Parmenides finds himself 
obliged also to retract the dogma confidently affirmed Phaedo 
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100 D ovK GAXo TL Totes aUTO KaXOV fH exeivou TOD KaXod ele 
Tapouoia elte Kowwvia. 

The @deyxos does not however leave us in a state of mere 
atropia. Parmenides has hardly completed his criticism before 
Socrates hazards the conjecture that the e/57 are fixed types in 
nature, particulars being their antitypes. In this way one of 
the two difficulties insisted upon by Parmenides is disposed of: 
for, if the eZSos is no more than a mrapadeuypa, its unity is not 
sacrificed by any distribution amongst particulars. So far Par- 
menides approves. But when Socrates further conjectures that 
particulars are fashioned in the likeness of the paradeigmatic 
eldos, Parmenides objects that the theory of the relation of the 
particular to the efdos leaves his other difficulty untouched, 
inasmuch as to account for the resemblance between the eZSo¢ 
and its particulars a new eidos must be assumed, and so on ad 
infinitum. Some other theory of the relation of the particular 
to the eldos must therefore be devised : Ov« dpa omowornte TaAXa 
tov eidav petadapBavet, ddrAa Te adXO Sel Cntelv © weTadap- 
Baver. Now on a former occasion I have tried to show that in 
the Philebus the idea is a fixed type in nature, of which parti- 
culars are antitypes, related to the idea in virtue of the identity 
of the material element in both, and the approximation of the 
formal element of each particular to the formal element of the 
idea: and it is immediately obvious that this theory is not 
open to the objection urged at 132 D sqq, as we now recognize 
a necessary unlikeness between idea and particulars, and a 
possible unlikeness between related particulars, so that éuovurns 
is no longer the basis of wéOeFus. It is then possible that the 
analysis of eldos and particulars into their elements, wépas and 
dzretpta, which plays so considerable a part in the Philebus, is 
the theory which Parmenides here desiderates: but as yet I am 
not in a position to do more than note the possibility that it 
13 80. 

Furthermore, Socrates’ suggestion that the elS0s may be a 
vonpa, though found to be inapplicable to the doctrine of the 
iramanent idea, is in a manner realized in the system which I 
have sketched. For as the idea is now the perfect model after 
which imperfect things were created, and at 134 Cc is expressly 
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stated to be the object of God’s knowledge, it may be regarded 


as a vonpa (at once vooty and voovpevoy), not indeed of man, 
but of God. 

Next, let it be observed that Parmenides’ criticism is from 
first to last weighty and precise. It cannot be set aside as 
captious or trivial. Hence the advocate of the doctrine criti- 
cised, unless he is prepared to abandon it altogether, must 
either meet and overthrow the objections raised, or escape them 
by modifying his theory. Now that Plato is’ not prepared 
to abandon the doctrine, is clearly shown by the emphatic 
declaration—e? yé tis 89, @ Ywxpates, avd pr) édoet eidn Tav 
dvtwy elvat, cis Tavta Ta viv 57) Kal ddXa ToLabTa aToPAéYas, 
pndé te optetrar eldos évds Exaorov, ovdé Saou tp&pec thy 
Svavorav E€e, wn eav idéav tav bvtwv éExdotouv THv avTny ael 
elvat, xal oftw tiv tov SiaréyerOar Sivayw tavtatact 
diapbepe? 135 3B, taken in conjunction with the fact that 
throughout the rest of the dialogue the possibility of attaining 
to something worthy the name of knowledge is steadily assumed. 
Which then of the alternative courses indicated above does Plato 
choose? Does he, either in the Parmenides or elsewhere, fairly 
meet and successfully rebut the objections raised in the early 
pages of the dialogue against a doctrine which in all respects 
agrees with that of the republic and the Phaedo? For myself, 
I cannot find, either in the Parmenides or elsewhere, so much 
as an attempt to do anything of the sort. On the contrary, 
both in the Parmenides, and in the Philebus, where the theory 
of the republic and the Phaedo is similarly attacked, the validity 
of the objections raised seems to me to be unreservedly ad- 
mitted. I hold then, not only that that form of the theory 
of ideas which is presented in the republic and the Phaedo has 
here received its deathblow, but also that Plato is perfectly 
aware of the fact. If so, it only remains for us to suppose that, 
in order to escape from the objections which his own sagacity 
had discovered, Plato had recourse to a reconstitution of his 
system. Hence, when I find that under the pressure of the 
éxeyxos Socrates suggests a modification of the theory, which 
modification, when duly qualified, gains Parmenides’ approval, 
I infer that the progress which Socrates, the recognized repre- 
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sentative of Platonism, makes in ch. ii—vii represents the course 
of Plato’s doctrinal development, and that Socrates’ conjecture, 
that the ideas are fixed types in nature, contains the germ of 
Plato’s new belief. 

Of the detail of the later doctrine we have as yet heard 
nothing: but, as the theory of knowledge, with which the latter 
part of the dialogue is ostensibly concerned, necessarily rests 
upon the theory of being, it is possible that we may hereafter 
discover hints for the reconstruction, or at any rate references 
directing us to some other dialogue. It will therefore be 
advisable, when we resume the study of the argument, to look 
out for such hints or references: and in doing so, it will be 
worth while to remember that Parmenides is discontented, not 
only with Socrates’ theory of the relation of idea and particular, 
but also with his account of the contents of the world of ideas. 

I apprehend then that, in these opening chapters of the 
dialogue, (1) a theory of immanent ideas has been propounded, 
which does not differ from that put forward in the republic 
and the Phaedo; (2) this theory has sustained a serious and 
damaging criticism; (3) a theory of paradeigmatic ideas has 
been announced ; (4) the idea has been declared to be incog- 
_nizable by man’. 
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§ 2 ch. vill, ix: 1385 c—137 c. 


Ti ovv troenoers pirocodias mwépt; Tot Tpéet ayvooupéevav 
TOUTOD ; 

The first part of the dialogue having ended with an emphatic 

declaration that, whilst the absolute separation now effected 

between eZ5os and particulars places the eiéos beyond the reach 


1 In the foregoing paragraphs I 
have of necessity emphasized the di- 
vergence of the theory of the paradeig- 
matic idea from that of the immanent 
idea. As however the doctrine of 
the republic and the Phaedo is con- 
fessedly tentative and provisional (see 
Journal of Philology x 146—150), while 


Plato still depends for the attainment 
of knowledge upon the assumption of 
immutable, eternal ef5y, the later sys- 
tem, which modifies what was faulty, 
defines what was vague, and developes 
what was incomplete, fulfils, rather 
than overthrows, the earlier hypo- 
thesis. - 
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of human intelligence, dialectical research is impossible unless 
there are eternal, immutable existences, Parmenides properly 
asks the question which I have placed at the head of this §. 


(6) 

135 ¢ Whither then will you turn to look for philosophy, 
if the eidy cannot be known? Socrates having confessed 
himself at a loss for an answer, Parmenides warns him that, 
if he would attain to truth, instead of trying to define cidy 
such as xadov, Sixaiov, ayafov, he must exercise himself 
in that garrulity (adoAecxia) of which Zeno has given a 
specimen. Now I remark that you, Socrates, Parmenides 
continues, proposed to transfer the inquiry from the region of 
sensibles to that of intelligible efSy. This preference of «idy 
to visibles Socrates justifies on the ground that in the visible 
region there is no difficulty in showing that things are like 
and unlike, &c. True, replies Parmenides ; but you ought 
to trace the consequences, not only of the hypothesis that 
such and such a thing is, but also of the hypothesis that it is 
not. For example, in studying the hypothesis recently dis- 
cussed by Zeno, you ought to inquire— 
ei rodda eon, te EvpBycerat rots woAAots mpos avta Kal apos 

TO éy, 
el roAAa Eore, Te Eup Byoeras TO Evi zpos avto Kal mpos Ta woAAa, 
el py Exre woAAd, ti fvpByoerat rots woAAols zpos avta Kat 
pos TO ey, 
el un Eote roAda, ti EvxpByoera Ta évi tpos adro Kat xpos ta 
woXAa. : 
and opovorys, avopotorys, Kivyows, oTacis, yeveots, pOopd, elvat, 
and py eva ought all to be studied in this same way, the 
attainment of truth being impossible without this dréfodos 
or wAdvy. Hereupon it is proposed that Parmenides shall 
select a umofects, and give a specimen of the method which 
he recommends. With some hesitation he consents, and 
chooses for investigation his own doctrine zrepi rod évos. 


The theory of ideas heing chiefly, if not solely, important as 
the basis of the theory of knowledge, any modification of the 
former of necessity involves a revision of the latter. The ques- 
tion raised at the outset of ch. viii is therefore both relevant 
and important. At the same time it has here an air of pre- 
maturity, since in regard to the reconstituted theory of ideas we 
at present know no more than, if so much as, that the eiéy are 
now fixed types in nature. Plato has however, for reasons 
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which it is unnecessary here to discuss, a preference for indirect 
statement. Hence it will be no surprise to us if we find that, 
in dealing with the new theory of knowledge, he gives us the 
means of supplying those desiderata of the theory of being which 
have been noted in the foregoing chapters. Moreover we must 
not forget the paradox of dota avouora with which the con- 
versation began. The intervening inquiry having compelled 
Socrates to abandon precisely that part of the theory of ideas 
upon which he had relied in his attack upon Zeno, we may be 
sure that somehow or other the original controversy will again 
come into view. 

These anticipations find confirmation in the course of the 
transitiona] chapters with which I am now concerned. It 
is obvious that the hypothesis ef éy éoriv, upon which Par- 
menides proposes to exemplify his method, will give Plato, if he 
is so inclined, an opportunity of reverting to the theory of ideas, 
either in its original, or in its new, shape, or, it may be, in both: 
while the paradox of 6uola dydpora is expressly recalled at 135 E, 
where Parmenides pointedly directs attention to Socrates’ state- 
ment that the supposed paradox is not paradoxical so far as 
particulars are concerned. 

I expect then to find in Parmenides’ investigation of ro év, 
first, contributions to a theory of knowledge based upon the new 
theory of ideas announced in the earlier part of the dialogue ; 
secondly, some sort of determination of the contents of the 
world of ideas ; thirdly, some sort of account of the relations of 
idea and particular; and fourthly, an application of the new 
theory of ideas to the original paradox of like and unlike, one 
and many, rest and motion. If I can show that these four 
matters are dealt with in the second part of the dialogue, I may 
at any rate claim in favour of my interpretation of the whole, 
that it establishes an intimate connection between ch. 1—vii 
and ch. viii—xxvii; and if I can further show that the dogmatic - 
element of the Parmenides supplements, and is supplemented 
by, the results which I have previously obtained from the 
Philebus, the evidence in favour of my interpretations of both 
dialogues will be considerably strengthened. 
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§3 ch. x—xxvii: 137 c—166 c. 


av elt’ Sore etre pur) Cori, avo te Kal TAXA Kal TPS aUTAa Kat 

A v , ld 9 l t > ww ) 

Mpos Q@AANAG TWavTa TWavTws €oTL TE KAL OVK EOTL KA 
dhalveral re ral ov galverat. 


Having in the preceding § commented upon the important 
transitional passage contained in ch. viii and ix, I now proceed 
to state the results which Parmenides obtains from the eight 
hypotheses successively investigated in ch. x—xxvii, appending 
to my statement of the results of each hypothesis an abbreviated 
summary, the use of which will presently appear. In this way 
I hope not only to determine the positive doctrine which under- 
lies the liypothetical inquiry, but also to account for certain 
obvious eccentricities in the reasoning. 


i el éy €oru. 

137 © If & is é, ie. not many, it is not a whole; has not 
parts ; is unlimited and shapeless ; is nowhere, being neither 
in itself nor in another ; neither moves nor rests ; is neither 
the same as, nor different from, itself or another ; is neither 
like nor unlike itself or another ; is neither equal nor unequal 
to itself or another; is neither older than, nor younger than, 
nor coeval with, itself or another, and therefore not in time ; 

‘ not being in time, neither had become nor became nor was, 
neither has become nor becomes nor is, neither shall become 
nor shall be; is not in any way; is not one; has neither 
name nor description; is neither perceived nor opined nor 
known. 


Thus in hypothesis 1, (1) & is & and not voAAa, whence it 
is indivisible, shapeless, neither in space nor in time; (2) nevther 
member of the antitheses, like unlike, one many, resting moving, 
same different, equal unequal, greater less, &c, can be predicated 
of it; (3) it cannot be named, described, perceived, opined, or 
known. 

li ed &v €or. 
142 B If & participates in being, év is one and many ; is whole 
and parts; is limited and unlimited in number; has shape ; 


is in itself and in another; is at rest and in motion; is the 
same as, and different from, itself and the others; is like 
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_ and unlike itself and the others ; touches and does not touch 
itself and the others ; is equal and unequal to itself and the 
others; is greater and smaller, more and less, than itself and 
the others; partakes in time, and so is, and becomes, older 
than, younger than, and coeval with, itself and the others ; 
was, is, and will be, became, becomes, will become; can be 
named, described, perceived, opined, known. 


155 & Further, if € éorrw in the sense last given to the phrase, 
so that it is both one and many, neither one nor many, and 
partakes in time, as one it peréxer ovoias, as not one, it ov 
peréye ovoias: but it must be at different times that it 
peréxee and ov perexet ovaias. There must then be a time 
when it begins to partake of existence and another when it 
ceases to partake of existence, and these times must be con- 
nected by an instant of transition, not in time. At such 
instants of transition the one is neither existent nor non- 
existent, neither one nor many, neither in motion nor at 
rest, neither like nor unlike, neither great nor small, neither 
equal nor unequal. 


Thus in hypothesis ii, (1) &, which partakes of existence, is 
divisible and so becomes zroAAd and azretpa, has shape, is both 
in space and in time; (2) both members of the antitheses, like 
unlike, one many, resting moving, same different, equal unequal, 
greater less, &c, can be predicated of it; (3) it may be named, 
described, perceived, opined, and known: nevertheless (4) at 
the instant of transition from one condition or relation to 
another, neither member of the antitheses above-mentioned can 
be predicated of it. 


lil ef &y éorw. 

157 B In order that ra\Aa, which are not ro év, may participate 
in it, they must be conceived as a perfect whole divided into 
parts which are themselves divisible ; raAAa are then of their 
own nature azeipa 7AnGe ; but they have zépas both as wholes 
and as parts, so soon as the parts become parts. Being then, 
of themselves, dzrecpa, but, by association with ro év, rerepac- 
péva, taAXa, both as whole and as parts, are like and unlike 


themselves and one another, the same and different, at rest 
and in motion, &c. 


Thus in hypothesis iii, é being existent, (1) rdAXa, which 
of their own nature are despa, receive mépas, both as wholes 
and as parts, by participation in év, and so become zroAAa and 
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€v; (2) both members of the antitheses, like unlike, same 
different, resting moving, &c, can be predicated of them. 


iv el €v éorey. 
év, which has no parts, is absolutely distinct from raAAq, 
It follows that raAAa are neither one nor many, neither whole 
nor parts, neither like nor unlike, neither the same nor 
different, neither in motion nor at rest, neither yeyvopeva nor 
arroA\Avpeva, neither greater nor less nor equal, &c. 


159 B 


Thus in hypothesis iv, & being existent, (1) tdA\Xa are 
absolutely distinct from é&, so that they participate neither in 
the whole nor in any part of it; (2) neither member of the 
antitheses, one many, like unlike, &c, can be predicated of 
Tanna. 


A 
v el py éorw ev, 


160 B To py dv &, ie. a & which is determined, not positively 
as being so and so, but negatively as not being so and so, is 
known by us, is distinct from raAAa, and consequently peréxee 
woAAwv ; it is like and unlike; equal and unequal; great and 
small; existent and non-existent; at rest and in motion; 
ytyvopevov and amoA\\vpevoy and neither yryvopevov nor azrod- 


Avpevoy. 


Thus in hypothesis v, (1) the zx) dy éy, determined negatively 
as not so and so, exists; (2) both members of the antitheses, 
like unlike, &c, can be predicated of it; (3) it can be known. 


vi ef py eorw ey. 


163 B If éy is not, i.e. in no wise is or partakes of existence, the 
py Sv éy neither becomes nor perishes ; is neither at rest nor 
in motion ; is neither great nor small nor equal; is neither 
like nor unlike; is neither the same nor different ; cannot be 


named, described, perceived, opined, known. 


1 At 1608, the investigation of el 
& écrw being now complete, Par- 
menides sums up the results thus far 
obtained in the sentence—Ovrw 57 éy 
el ort, wavra ré éore TO & kal ovdey 
dort kal wpos éavrd xal mpds rad dda 
woatrws, where wavra éeri seems to 


represent the results of li, ovdéy éor: 
the results of i. We should have ex- 
pected however corresponding state- 
ments in regard to rdé\\a; whence 
Heindorf, in my opinion rightly, con- 
jectures xal wpés davro xal rpés ra dAda 
<xal rd G\X\a > woavrws. 
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Thus in hypothesis vi, (1) the yu» ov & is not; (2) netther 
member of the antitheses, like unlike, &c, can be predicated 
of it; (3) it cannot be named, described, perceived, opined, 
known. 

vii el pn éotw ev. 

1648 ta\Aa which exist must be a\Aa adAndwv, since, if év does 
not exist, they cannot be adAa rot évds. Further, as év is 
not, they cannot be Kal év adda aAAqAwv : it is then xara 
wA7On, in groups, that they are a\Aa adAyjAwv. These groups, 
which consist of many members, have the appearance, but 
not the reality, of unity. Hence tadXa, ie. dyxot composed 
of taAAa, appear to be limited and unlimited, one and many, 
like and unlike to themselves and to one another, the same 
and different, contiguous and separate, in motion and at rest, 
becoming and perishing and neither, d&c. 


Thus in hypothesis vii, éy being non-existent, (1) rddXa, 
collected in groups which have an apparent unity, are a\X\a 
GdXNjAwv; (2) both members of the antitheses, like unlike, 
&c, are as appearances predicable of these groups. 


viii ef py eorww ev. 

165 & TaAAa exist, but they are not either éy or wo\Ad; nor do 
they seem to be either é& or woAAa; they neither are, nor 
seem to be, either like or unlike, either the same or different, 
either contiguous or separate, &c. 


Thus in hypothesis viii, & being ‘non-existent, (1) TdAXAa 
exist; (2) neither member of the antitheses, like unlike, &c, can 
be predicated of them. 


166c . Thus, Bays Parmenides in conclusion, whether é is or is 
not, év and rdAAca are and are not and appear to be and do not 
appear to be all things in all ways both in relation to them- 
selves and in relation to one another. 


The abbreviated summaries which I have appended to the 
foregoing statements of the results obtained from the eight 
hypotheses successively examined, contain, each of them, either 
two er three distinct elements. Firstly, we have a diversity of 
statements about the & or d\Aa under examination: secondly, 

Journal of Philology. vot. x1. 20 
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it is ascertained that either (a) both members, or (6) neither 
member, of the several antitheses, like unlike, one many, resting 
moving, equal unequal, greater less, &c, may be predicated of 
the & or dda in question: thirdly, in two of the instances in 
which both members of the several antitheses can be predicated 
(ii, v), it is inferred that éy can be known; and in two of the 
instances m which neither member of the several antitheses can 
be predicated (i, vi), it is inferred that & cannot be known. 
Tn order if possible to determine the purpose of the hypothetical 
investigation, I propose to examine these three elements in 
detail. 

Now no two hypotheses have the same first element. Ini 
éy is év, is not a whole, has not parts, is unlimited, is shapeless, 
is neither in space nor in time: in ii &is dy, isa whole, has parts, 
is limited, has shape, is in space and in time: in v & is py 6p, 
ic. determined negatively: in vi & is 7) dv, i.e. absolutely non- 
existent, In ili tdAXa, regarded both as wholes and as parts, 
wre in virtue of their own nature dzrecpa, but derive mépas by 
participation in éy: in iv 7@\A@ are absolutely distinct from an 
indivisible é: in vil ra@AX@ are dAXa GAAHAw?r, and have the 
appearance, but not the reality, of unity, when they are collected 
in groups ; 1n vill ra\Aq@ exist, but have neither the reality nor 
the appearance of unity. In the face of these diverse presenta- 
tions of & and rdAda@ it seems hardly safe to take for granted 
that the One hero investigated is “die Idee im Allgemeinen, in 
wbstracto, d. h. ihrer logischen Form nach, aufgefasst,” and that 
the conclusion reached is therefore “Mag man den Begriff (die 
Idec) als seyend oder nichtseyend setzen, so wird das Denken 
gleichsehr in Widerspriiche verwickelt’.” Rather, I apprehend, 
the hypothetical investigation is what it professes to be, an 
inquiry into the relations of év and rddda, as they have been or 
may be conceived, so that several distinct theories come succes- 
sively under examination. Accordingly it will, I think, be 
found that the latter part of the dialogue deals, not only with 
Platonism, but also with Eleaticism ; not only with the theory 
of ideas enunciated in ch, ili, but also with the modified theory 


1 Zeller platonische Studien 168. 
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which is indicated in ch. vi; not only with the relations of idea 
and particulars, but also with the relations of kind and particu- 
lars, and the relations of class and particulars, all these being 
cases of vy and rdAXa. In short, I conceive the first element of 
the cupBaivovta to be in each case a statement of the doctrine 
which is at the moment under investigation’. 

While however all the hypotheses have different first ele- 
ments, the second element is in each case one or other of two 
alternative propositions, éy or Td\Xa, as the case may be, being 
found to be either (a) ovre év otte todd, ovTE Buotoy ovTE 
dvopotov, ovte tcov ote Avicoy, OTE péya OUTE OULKPOV, K.T.Ax, 
or (b) & Te Kal TodAa, Guoidy Te Kal dvopotov, toov te Kal 
dvicov, méya te kab optixpov, x.7.A. It would seem then that, 
starting successively from different conceptions of éy and rdAAa, 
Plato inquires in each instance whether the inconsistent attri- 
butes can or cannot be predicated of & or raAda@ as in that 
instance conceived, and carefully notes the answer obtained. 

Now the list of antitheses, of which both members may be 
predicated of é&y and rdAXa as conceived in some of the 
hypotheses, while neither member can be predicated of & and 


1 This conception of the purpose of 
the hypotheses is, I believe, novel. 
According to Zeller,—whose disquisi- 
tion upon the Parmenides, however little 
I may agree with its conclusions, I 
heartily admire,—the trenchant criti- 
cisms of the theory of the immanent 
idea which are contained in ch. iv, v 
are succeeded in ch. x—xxvii by a 
series of dialectical exercises leading 
to dmopla, from which dzopla we are 
hereafter, in the republic, to revert to 
the original doctrine. Striimpell, in 
his Geschichte der theoretischen Philo- 
sophie der Griechen 130, sees in the 
hypotheses the proof ‘‘dass schon 
Plato’s Denken in dieser Richtung sich 
in einen leeren logischen Formalismus 
verirrt hat,” and ‘‘kann deshalb auch 
nicht weder in die grosse Bewunde- 
rung, noch in die eine gewisse tiefere 
Weisheit erblickende Auslegung ein- 


stimmen, welche namentlich dem Dia- 
loge Parmenides von Manchem zu Theil 
geworden ist.” That Striimpell should 
take this view of the constructive part 
of the dialogue, seems to me strange, 
as he appeals to the critical part of it 
for proof that Plato was aware of the 
defects of his earlier system, and con- 
jectures that he hoped to remedy them 
by the assimilation of Pythagorean 
philosophemes, 

Similarly Campbell, with whom I 
agree in so far as he supposes the Phi- 
lebus, the sophist, and the politicus to 
be later than the republic and sees in 
the three dialogues first named an 
approximation to the Aristotelian 
point of view, conceives that in the 
Parmenides “the result is negative 
merely.” (Introduction to the states- 
man lvii.) 


20—2 
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Taxa as conceived in others, immediately recals to us the 
opening argument. In reply to Zeno, who has assumed that 
like things cannot be unlike, nor unlike things like, Socrates 
has maintained, as in the Phaedo, that, though ideas such as 
likeness and unlikeness cannot be thus combined, particulars 
may be at once like and unlike, at once one and many, at once 
at rest and in motion, explaming the apparent paradox by 
means of the theory of the immanence in one particular of 
mauy and even inconsistent ideas. In the interval he has 
found himself compelled te abandon precisely that part of his 
theory upon which this answer to Zeno depends; but there is 
no sign that he has brought himself to accept his opponent’s 
doctrine. Indeed at 135 E there is a hint that the last word 
about the original controversy has not yet been spoken. It 
would seem then that, in the hypotheses, with their & and 
taxa which are either (a) ore Suotov ovTEe avopotoy, K.T.r., OF 
(b) Swocov Te Kal ayopotor, x.7.d., Eleaticism, which, when strictly 
interpreted, denies predication as absolutely as Cynicism, and 
Platonism, which recognizes predication and professes to explain 
it, meet face to face, and that the paradox of 8uola advopnota 
is the battle-ground. 

The third element, which occurs only in those hypotheses in 
which é is under investigation, is the statement that & either 
is (ii and v), or is not (i and vi), capable of being known. Thus 
under any system or systems to which the first elements of ii 
and v correspond, knowledge is held to be possible, while under 
any system or systems to which the first elements of i and vi 
correspond, knowledge is held to be impossible. | 

In short, in the eight hypotheses Parmenides passes in review 
several distinct theories of éy and ra) a, inquiring in each case 
(1) what has this theory to say to predication? (2) what has 
this theory to say to knowledge? Thus the paradox which 
Socrates handles in ch. ii and iii, and the difficulty which 
Parmenides urges with so much emphasis in ch. vi and vii, are 
both of them brought up for judgment. 

For convenience of future reference, I will now again tabu- 
late the hypotheses with their results, placing on the reader’s 
left hand those which give the negative result (ovre duotoy ore 
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dvomotoy dort, x.T.r.), and on his right those which give the 
positive result (dpwotov Te Kai avopotov éoTt, K.T.X.). 


i 
If & is &, ie. sole and indivi- 
sible, €v is neither like nor un- 
like, &c, and knowledge is im- 
possible, 


"Iv 
If & is absolutely separate 
from zaA\a, tadAa are neither 
like nor unlike, &c. 


vi 
If & is not, ie. is absolutely 
non-existent, éy is neither like 
nor unlike, &c, and knowledge 
is impossible. 


viii 
If & is not, i.e. is absolutely 
non-existent, raAAa are neither 
like nor unlike, de. 


ii 
If é exists as €&, zroAAa, and 
ameipa, é€v both in relation to it- 
self and in relation to raAAq is 
both like and unlike, d&c, and 
knowledge is possible, 
iii 
If raAAa, being azrepa, receive 
arépas and so become zoAAa and 
€v, ta\Aa are both like and un- 
like, &ec. 
Vv 
If & is not, ie. is nega- 
tively determined, the py dv & 
through its positive determina- 
tions is both like and unlike, &c, 
and knowledge is possible. 


- vil 
If év is not, but has an appa- 
rent existence since ra\Aa may 
be regarded as groups, raAAa, i.e, 
groups of raAAa, seem to be both 
like and unlike, &c. 


As Parmenides is here directly investigating the very doc- 


trine which Zeno indirectly maintains, while the method adopted 
is confessedly Zeno’s own 135 E, we may fairly expect to find— 
together with results due to the proposed extension of the range 
of inquiry—results which Zeno himself would not have disclaimed. 
It will be well then that we should in the first instance, regarding 
the viroféces from the Eleatic point of view, inquire how far 
Zeno might have seen in the results obtained a justification of 
his own position. Now four of the hypotheses—not only iii and 
vii, where taAXa are of course plural, but also 1 and v, where &, 
qualified as dv and yu dv respectively, is pluralized—are in effect 
Zeno’s hypothesis e¢ moda éotev; and as in all four cases the 


a 
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subject,—whether a pluralized é, or raAXa@ which are plural,— 
is discovered to be duovdv re xai avouovoy, he would triumphantly 
infer, on the strength of his axiom 67 ote Ta dvdpota Gpota 
ovre Ta Spo davopora olov te elvas, the non-existence of the 
Many as here conceived. Thus the first outcome of the vzrobéces 
is the apparent justification, on Zenonian grounds, of the Eleatic 
doctrine of the One. 

Parmenides however, in whom we see, not Eleaticism proper, 
but Eleaticism developed in the direction of Platonism, has 
warned us 136 A not to neglect the varoBeats, ef un ote TroAAG; 
and accordingly hypotheses 1 and iv e¢ év éorwy, and on exami- 
nation vi and viii e¢ év wn gory also, are in effect ef pn gore 
qoAXa, and in all four cases a €v or a moda is discovered to be 
odre Ouo.ov ovTe avopovov. Now at first sight this discovery 
may be thought in no wise to affect Zeno’s position, as the 
incommunicability of 76 éy and the nullity of ra woAdd are 
implied in his fundamental dogma: but on a nearer scrutiny 
these supplementary inquiries will be seen to carry consequences 
which Eleaticism itself can neither accept nor ignore. For, in 
investigating i ei év €oriy,in other words et moAXd m1) Eotiv, the 
Platonic Parmenides has occasion to exclude all the positive 
statements which the historical Parmenides had made about his 
év, such as that it is ovAov 60, metparos év Secpoiow éeyopevov 
87,109, ove dreAevrnTtov 88, ravTobev evKvKAOV odaipns évanty- 
xiov oyK@ 103, Tavrov T ev TavT@ Te pévov 85, axivntor 98, 
opotov 78, icov 109, éov 43°. Thus the founders of Eleaticism 
are convicted of gross inconsistency, and the system is reduced 
to a single identical proposition, which proposition is itself 
questionable. Zeno then may find what comfort he can in the 


1 With these phrases derived from 
the fragments of Parmenides, compare 
—Odr’ dpa Sdov Errat obre pépy eer, el 
&v Eorar 70 &y.,."Areipoy dpa ro ev, ef ure 
dpxn pyre reXeuray exer. “Areipov. Kal 
dvevoxnparos apa’ obre yap orpoyytAou 
ovre evOéos peréxer. 1387 D. OvSe ny Tav- 
Tov ‘ye 000" érépy ore éaur@ tora. 189 B. 
Ouvdérore dpa dort ro &y ev rg avrg. 


Ovx foxev. ’AAAL pV TO ye pndévore 
év Tp auT@ dv ovd’ hovxlay dyes ob0 
eornxev, 13894. Ovre Apa B8uoroy ovre 
dvdnovoy o06 érépy ovre dauvryw ay etn re 
&. Ov dalverat. Kal pny roobrov ye 
Ov ove tcov ovTe avoov Ecrat ovTE carTP 
olre GAA. 1408. Ovdauws dpa Eore 7d 
évy. 141k, 
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dogma éy éy, but to all intents and purposes Eleaticism is an 
unqualified denial of the possibility of knowledge. 

It may be objected however that Eleaticism did not limit 
itself to the identical proposition év &, seeing that, to say 
nothing of the other determinations which have been already 
enumerated, it at any rate asserted the & to be ov. This is 
true: but Plato has guarded against the objection. If év is dv, 
in other words, if éy ovoias peréyer, &v is, as we learn from li, 
not only a plurality, but also duouy te nai avopovov; so that 
Zeno is convicted out of his own mouth, and again the funda- 
mental dogma falls to the ground. 

Nor is this all. Not content with overthrowing Zeno in the 
region of émtornun, Plato pursues him into that of d0£a. In vi 
we find that a 7) dv év,1.e.a éy which ovdapa@s ovdauy éotiv ovdé 
™ peréxer ovoias, neither becomes nor ceases to be, neither 
rests nor moves, is neither like nor unlike, &c, and cannot be 
named, described, perceived, opined, known. Now the py ov of 
the Eleatics is a px) dv év in the sense here given to the phrase: 
whence it follows that the whole of Parmenides’ exposition of 
Ta mpos dd£av, and all Zeno’s demonstrations of the non-existence 
of the Many, are inadmissible, inasmuch as zroAAa, which accord- 
ing to the Eleatics are non-existent, cannot be subjects of pre- 
dication. . 

Thus, when in accordance with Parmenides’ injunction 
135 E we append to Zeno’s investigation of the hypothesis e2 
TOAA2 éotty a similar investigation of the hypothesis ef py) éo- 
Tt jWoNAd, We find that it is not so much the predication of incon- 
sistent attributes as predication in general which from the 
standpoint of Eleaticism is paradoxical, and that when the 
Eleatic principle is strictly interpreted, it 1s as complete a denial 
of philosophy as Heracliteanism or Cynicism’. 


1 Here I may say a few words about 
the detail of the first and second hy- 
potheses. 

In i, where é fori is taken to mean 
év év, all determination of the €v is 
supposed to be impossible, —’AdAa py 
eY ti wérovbe xwpls Tou Ey Elva TO Ev, 
awrelw dv elrat merovOor 7 Ev Touro Se 


adivarov, 1404,—an] the several oup- 
Balvovra are no more than particular 
applications of this assumption, set ont 
at length (1) with a view to the com- 
parison of the results obtained here 
with the results obtained elsewhere, 
(2) with a view to the demonstration 
of the inconsistency into which the 
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Our next task will be to examine the hypotheses and: their 
results in their relation to Platonic doctrine, and first of all 


Eleatics fall when they declare the 
One to be whole, limited, spherical, 
&c. (Compare sophist 244 csqq, with 
Thompson’s remarks upon the passage 
Journal of Philology vu 306, 307.) 
Hence Parmenides’ procedure is, I con- 
ceive, substantially correct, every one 
of his inferences being covered by the 
initial assumption, which initial as- 
sumption is in fact the Eleatic dogma 
interpreted with a strictness to which 
the Eleatics themselves never attained. 

The reasoning of ii is less satisfac- 
tory. The argument of 142c—1454, 
where it is shown that, if éy is regarded 
not only as év but also as éy, it must 


further be regarded as Odov xal pdpia - 


kal wemepacuévoy Kal drretpov whet, is 
indeed consistent with itself: but it is 
impossible to justify the inference, 
which follows at 145 8, that the éy has 
shape; Kal oxnparos 54 Tivos, ws Eotxe, 
Totovrov dv peréxor ay 7d Ev, qrot evOeos 
} oTpoyyvdou 4 Twos puKxrou cE duoty. 
Now it is plain that, if what I have 
called the first and second elements of 
the ovpBalvovra stand on the same 
footing, the whole of the succeeding 
results of this hypothesis are vitiated 
by the fallacy. If however, as I hold, 
the first element is in each case no more 
than an amplification of the hypo- 
thesis investigated, a fallacy in the de- 
velopment of the first element will not 
prejudice Plato’s answer to the ques- 
tion, Is the év here under consideration 
(1) capable or incapable of carrying 
inconsistent predicates, (2) capable 
or incapable of being known? In 
fact Plato is in no way answerable 
for the development of the first ele- 
ment, if the doctrine which it repre- 
sents is not his own. Is there then 
any one to whom we may conjecturally 


attribute the reasoning here ques- 
tioned? Remembering that from 144 £ 
onwards the hypothesis investigated is 
in reality ef rod\d Eorv, I cannot help 
suspecting that the fallacy in question 
actually occurred in the xpwrn vxd0e- 
gts ToU wpwrov Adyou of Zeno, of which 
we naturally expect to find an echo in 
this place. That the fallacy is one 
into which Zeno might easily fall, is 
plain from the whole tenour of his 
teaching. 

My conjecture is then that, by means 
of the paragraph 142 c sqq Plato, argu- 
ing Eleatically, connects the & which 
Zeno asserted with the roAAd which 
he denied, and so turns his proof that 
wo\vd are Suod re xal dvouoa, and 
consequently non-existent, against the 
& itself. The controversial value of 
such a procedure is obvious. At the 
same time I expect hereafter to find 
that this second hypothesis is not 
without a positive meaning, and con- 
tributes something to that reconstruc- 
tion of the Platonic system which, if I 
mistake not, Plato has in view from 
the beginning to the end of the dia- 
logue. 

For an acute examination of the 
details of this part of the investigation, 
see Zeller’s platonische Studien 172 
—174, The following extracts seem 
to me especially noteworthy : “ Nicht 
mehr hieraus allein zu erkliren ist es 
dagegen, wenn gefolgert wird, weil das 
Kins ein Ganzes sey, also Anfang 
Mitte und Ende habe, so miisse ihm 
auch eine Gestalt, ein (riéumliches) 
Seyn in sich selbst und Anderem, Be- 
wegung und Ruhe zukommen; hier. 
wird das Eins nicht mehr als Begriff, 
sondern als .Ding behandelt. Und 
dieselbe mechanische Behandlung der 
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in their relation to that phase of Platonic doctrine which is 
presented to us in ch. iii of the Parmenides. 

According to the statement which Socrates there ate. a 
particular may be at once one and many, at once like and 
unlike, at once at rest and in motion, inasmuch as it may simul- 
taneously participate in the ideas of one and of many, of like 
and of unlike, of rest and of motion: these ideas, though parti- 
cipated in by particulars, are nevertheless separate from them: 
each idea is then a One, having in its participant particulars a 
corresponding Many. Let us try to find amongst the eight 
hypotheses one which presents éy and d)ja answering to idea 
and particulars as they have been described above ; and when 
we have found one, let us next inquire whether the hypothesis 
in question gives the desired result. If it does not,—that is to 
say, if a hypothesis which presents éy and dAXa@ answering to 
idea and particulars as conceived in ch. iii has for its result that 
Tada are neither like nor unlike, &c, it will be plain that this 
theory of ideas must be abandoned, inasmuch as, so far from 
enabling us to dispose of Zeno’s paradox, it ignores predication 
altogether, 

Now neither the & of ii, which is divisible, has shape, and 
is in time, nor the & of vi and viii, which is absolutely non- 
existent, nor the éy of vii, which has an apparent but only 
an apparent existence in an éyxos, nor the & of v, which is 
4 Ov, i.e. negatively determined, nor the €y of iii, by association 
with which 7dAXa, themselves dzeupa, derive 7répas, in the least 
recals to us the idea as we have known it in the republic, in 


logischen Begriffe findet sich durch- 
_ gehends....... Aber doch sind auch diese 
anscheinenden dussersten Sophismen 
nur das Ergebniss eines consequenten 
Folgerns aus der Voraussetzung. So 
lange nur von einem Seyn des Eins, 
d. h. einer Wirklichkeit des Begriffs, 
ohne alle néihere Bestimmung geredet 
wird, liegt am Niachsten, diese Wirk- 
lichkeit so zu nehmen, wie sie hier 
aufgefasst ist, und von den ersten 
griechischen Philosophen, theilweise 


auch den Eleaten, aufgefasst wurde, als 
die des unmittelbaren Daseyns; der 
Begriff ist als existirend ein Ding und 
steht unter den allgemeinen Bedin- 
gungen des Daseyns, der Zeitlichkeit 
und Raumlichkeit.” These remarks 
seem to me admirable: but I should 
have thought that they would carry with 
them as their corollary the ascription 
of the fallacy in question, not to Plato, 
but to one or other of the philosophers 
to whom Zeller refers. 
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the Phaedo, and at the outset of the Parmenides. 
however we have what we want. 

In iv, to which hypothesis it will be convenient to give the 
precedence, starting from the assumptions (1) that év and rdAAa 
are separate from one another—ywpis wév to év Tov adrAOD, 
ywpis dé Tada TOU évos elvat. 159 B, and (2) that & has not 
parts—Ovéd€é py popia ye éyew hapev 70 ws adrnOas &v. 159 ©, 
Parmenides argues that raAXa cannot contain or participate in 
either a part of év or the whole of it, and consequently that on 
this hypothesis r@A\a@ are neither one nor many, neither whole 
nor parts, neither like nor unlike nor both like and unlike, 
(since, if they were like or unlike, they must participate in a éy, 
the eddos of duororns or avopororns ; and if they were both, they 
must participate in both ef5y',) neither the same nor different, 
neither in motion nor at rest, neither becoming nor ceasing to 
be, neither greater nor less nor equal. Now at the outset of the 
dialogue, Socrates, having maintained that particulars are like, 
unlike, or like and wnlike by participation in the ideas of 
OMOLOTNS, AVouoLdTyS, OY dpotoTns and dvomotoTns respectively, 
admits in reply to Parmenides (1) that the idea and its partici- 
pant particulars are separate from one another—ywpis peév etd 
avta atta, ywpis 8 ta TovTwy ad peréyovta 130 BR, and (2) 
that the efS0s cannot be divided —H ody éOerycers, & SSxpares, 
pavat To ap eidos nuty TH adnBela wepifecOar; Kal ere dv eorar; 
Ovdapas, eitvetv. 131 Cc, which admissions Parmenides shows to 
be inconsistent with the doctrine of the immanence of ideas’. 


In i and iv 


1 ef yap duo Kal dvduoa aura etn 7 
éxow év é€avrots ouosryra Kal dvopo.- 
rnra, dv2 mov eldn évavria dddp\ots 
éxor av év éaurocs Tada Tod évds..., 
Cuo pev yap bvra 7 dvopo.a évds dy Tod 
érépov eldous peréxot, auporepa dé byra 
Svoty rotv évayriow. 159". The occur- 
rence of the word eféos in its technical 
sense is significant. 

2 The investigation of the fourth 
brd50eors 159 B—160 8B contains 4 series 
of echoes of the early pages of the dia- 
logue. In particular, besides the pas- 
sages quoted in the text—(1) Ovdevt dpa 


Tpimy peTréxor av TaAAA TOU évds, ATE 
KaTa pdpiov Te avrov mynre Kard GAov 
peréxovra. 159d is the equivalent of 
Tiv’ ovv rpdmov, © Dwxpares, Trav eidav 
go. Tahda peradrnwerat, unre KaTa wépy 
eyre xara 8\a pmerarcapBdvew durda- 
eva; 181u. (2) Ovde Suora dpa xal 
dyduowa ore alta éore [T@ évt] rdiAda, 
ovre tveotw ev avrots ofodrns Kal davo- 
pourns...OUrT’? dpa duora or’ avouod 
cori olr’ duddrepa raAdXa. 159 is ob- 
viously the denial of Socrates’ asser- 
tion xal Ta wey Tis Omotdrnros peraAap- 
Bavovra Spnoa ylyverOa ratry re Kal 
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Thus Socrates’ admissions in regard to idea and particulars at 
130 B, 131 c are the assumptions in regard to é and dA\a from 
which Parmenides takes his departure at 159 B. c. In both 
cases it is shown that these admissions or assumptions are in- 
consistent with the theory of the immanence of idea or éy in 
particulars or dAXa: but, whereas in the former passage Par- 
menides stops short at the overthrow of the theory of ideas, in 
the passage before us he brings us back to the original question 
—How is it that the same thing can be like, unlike, or like and 
unlike? and shows that the theory of ideas, as hitherto con- 
ceived, affords no answer to it’. 

If however the particular as originally conceived is neither 
one nor many, neither like nor unlike, neither at rest nor in 
motion, &c, what are we to say about the corresponding idea ? 
The answer to this question is afforded by the first hypothesis, 
whence it appears that if é is &, i.e. sole and indivisible, it is 
neither one nor many, neither like nor unlike, neither at rest 
nor in motion, &c. Now the idea as originally conceived by 
the Socrates of the Parmenides is a €v of this description. 


KaTa TocoUToy dgov ay peTarayBavy, Ta 
5é rijs dvouodrnros ayouoia, Ta 52 audo- 
répwy audorepa, 1294. (It will be 
observed that in my extract from 1595 
I have bracketed the words rg evi, 
which have no place here, as they 
unduly limit the proposition in which 
they occur. They may perhaps repre- 
sent a dittograph of the ra or rd of 
Tada misread as TW a.) 

1 The difficulty raised by Parmenides 
in the two passages here referred to is 
energetically insisted upon by Socrates 
in the Philebus. To account for the 


presence in One particular of Many at- . 


tributes, Plato has devised the theory 
of the immanence of the idea: e.g. 
Simmias is short and tall, shorter than 
Phaedo, taller than Socrates, by parti- 
cipation in the ideas of short and tall, 
Phaedo 102 ssqq. This theory in- 
volves however the multiplication or 
division of the.One idea amongst its 


Many participant particulars, so that, 
as we are expressly told Philebus 14¢ 
sqq, the paradox of é and woAdd re- 
curs in a new form, It becomes neces- 
sary therefore so to modify the theory 
of ideas that it shall recognize the 
presence in the particular of various 
and even inconsistent attributes Phi- 
lebus 14D, without sacrificing the unity 
of the idea Philebus 153. This is 
clearly aimed at both in the Parmenidea 
and in the Philebus. Nevertheless a 
certain differenceis discerniblein regard 
to the manner of presentation: the 
difficulty which in the Parmenides is 
drawn out at length, is in the Philebue 
summarily stated as if it were already 
familiar. It would seem therefore that, 
though the two dialogues belong to the 
same period, the Parmenides is prior to 
the Philebus in the order of exposi- 
tion, 
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His assertion that the idea cannot tavavria ratra maOn mdac- 
xevv 129 c, is therefore confirmed by the hypothetical investiga- 
tion: but we learn further, that, whereas it had been assumed 
in the republic and the Phaedo that knowledge of the idea is 
attainable, the idea cannot be named, described, perceived, 
opined, known. It is in fact no more capable of being appre- 
hended than its counterpart the Eleatic One, a conclusion for 
which we have been prepared at 133 A sqq. 

Thus the theory of the immanent idea and its participant 
particulars, in which the Socrates of the republic, the Phaedo, 
and the opening pages of the Parmenides had seen an explana- 
tion of the paradox of the One thing and its Many attributes, is 
found to be inconsistent with itself, whilst the cherished hope 
that that theory might be made the basis of a bigher logic 
is rudely dashed to pieces. We have in fact reaffirmed the 
conclusions to which we were led in the first seven chapters of 
the dialogue. 

Two theories of the relations of €v and rdAXa,— the Eleatic 
theory of the existent One and the non-existent Many, and the 
Platonic theory of immanent ideas and participant particulars— 
having been overthrown, it remains for us to inquire what 
material the hypotheses afford for the construction of a more 
satisfactory system. 

Now in viii, starting from the hypothesis that rdAXa are, ev 
is not, we discover that in this case ra@\da neither are nor appear 
to be either one or many, either like or unlike, &c. That is to 
say, so long as there is no éy in which two or more particulars 
may meet, there can be neither predication nor knowledge. A 
unity of some sort is then indispensable, if our expectations are 
to be realized. 

What is this unity to be? That it is not the & of i, needs 
no demonstration. Let us turn then to vii. Here tdAda in 
the absence of év, attain to a semblance of unity by congre- 
gation in a group, and, so regarded, seem to be, but are not, 
one and many, like and unlike, &c. But what is this group, 
this dyxos aveu évos, els haivopuevos dv 5é ov? It is, I con- 
ceive, a class, arbitrarily constructed and consequently liable 
to alteration. Such oyxou, being infinitely variable, cannot, any 
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more than the infinity of dissociated particulars, be known. 
Nevertheless they seem to be, though for want of fixity they 
are not, one and many, like and unlike, &c. These dy«xoz then, 
which are the foundations, not of ésiornun, but of d0£a, may 
find a place in our system, but they are not what we are now 
seeking. 

So far we have considered only hypotheses which do not give 
the desired result. Let us next examine ii and iii. In ii, ép, 
as here conceived, is found to be like and unlike, &c, and to be 
capable of being known. Now the é& of this hypothesis, vzre 
THS ovolas KEekeppaticpévoy, iS Toda and arretpa TO TANOos. 
It is vodAd, inasmuch as éy Ov (and therefore év) may be 
regarded in a multitude of aspects. It is daretpa té mA7Oos, 
inasmuch as these aspects are capable of an infinity of combi- 
nations, Again in ili, rd@AAa, as here conceived, are found to 
be like and unlike, &. Now the dda of this hypothesis are 
by nature dreipa wAnOe, but by cowwvia with éy popiov and 
év ddov receive mépas, and become wodAa and év. Thus as 
in ii €v becomes zroAAa and drretpa, SO in ill azretpa become 
qwoAAd and év. In fact these two hypotheses represent one and 
the same theory, ii exhibiting the descent from éy through 
mwo\Xa to a7respa, iii the ascent from despa through voAAa to 
€v, where by dzretpa must be meant the infinity of particular 
existences, by €v the genus existence, and by zodAq@ kinds of 
existence, differing from éy in so far as they are plural, and 
from dretpa in so far as they are numerically finite. 

Now whereas we have seen in i and viii-respectively that & 
as €v, sole and indivisible, and azrespa as arretpa, infinitely 
many, are neither like nor unlike, &c and cannot be known, we 
find in ii that when vroAAa mediate between év and dieipa 
both predication’ and knowledge become possible. How then 
do these voAXa or ‘kinds’, which in ii and iii make knowledge 


1 Nevertheless, at the moment of 
transition from being to not-being, 
from one to many, &c, & Kxexepparicpé- 
voy is neither existent nor non-exist- 
ent, neither one nor many, &c. But 
this moment is not in time, and there- 


fore the case here considered cannot be 
regarded as an exception to the rule 
laid down in the text. Such, and such 
only, is, I think, the drift of 155 z— 
157 B. 
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possible, differ from the dyxos or An of vii, which do not? 
They differ in that the former are, the latter are not, deter- 
minate. Fixity, permanence, or stability is, it seems, the 
characteristic in virtue of which zoAAa@ make knowledge pos- 
sible. 

We have however in v another sort of group or class. Here, 
a pn ov &, i.e. a @v characterized, not as so and so, but as not so 
and so, is found to partake of aoAAa, and consequently to be- 
come and to cease to be, to be like and unlike, &c, and to be 
capable of being known. Thus a group which is negatively 
characterized may become knowable in connection with zrod\a 
positively characterized, but is not knowable in virtue only of 
its negative characterization’. Hence the ‘kinds’ must be 
positively characterized. 

So far then we have ascertained that the zroAXd of ii and iii, 
which by mediating between dzretpa and & make knowledge 
possible, do not include the negatively characterized groups of 
v; that they are to be distinguished from the indeterminate 
groups or oyxoe of vii; that they are kinds of existence; and 
that fixity, permanence, or stability is characteristic of them. 
Can we add anything to this? Now at 135 B Parmenides has 
hinted that, though ideas, i.e. permanent types in nature, 
cannot be known, knowledge is possible if there are ideas, 
knowledge is not possible if there are not ideas, Plainly this 
important declaration must somehow or other be connected with 
the results which we have now obtained, and we shall secure 
the connection desired if we suppose that each kind or perma- 
nent group has an idea or natural type attached to it. 

And now I may attempt to formulate the theory which 
underlies hypotheses 11 and i113. Things or particular existences, 
which, as particulars, are dzre:pa md70eu, and as existences, i.e. 
members of the summum genus existence, are éy, are also 
mro\Ad. That is to say, they are members of kinds: which 
kinds, though many, are not infinitely numerous; are positively, 
not negatively characterized ; and are fixed and permanent, not 


1 Of the py év ev of hypotheses ¥ and viI shall have something to say on 
another occasion. 
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arbitrary or variable. The kinds are in fact, not conventional, 
but natural. Their stability 1s due to the relationship (here- 
after to be more precisely described) which subsists between the 
yuyvoueva of a given kind and the corresponding idea, Le. an 
existent type, eternal, immutable, which serves as the model for - 
an infinity of particulars. Each kind finds its perfect realiza- 
tion in the separately existent idea, to which the particular 
members of the kind more or less closely, but never exactly, 
approximate. 

Now if we knew the Tee and therefore the kinds which 
correspond to them, the whole field of science would lie open to 
us. But we have already learnt that the knowledge of the ideas 
is beyond our reach. If then we cannot ‘know the ideas, and 
through them the kinds, is there any way by which we may 
know the kinds, and through them the ideas? 

That the procedure recommended by the Platonic Parmen- 
ides is akin to the Socratic method is implied in the precept 
érxxucov 8 aavroyv kal yupvacar parrov dia ths Soxovons 
aypnorou elvat cal Kadoupévns vid THY ToAAGY adorETYX tas. 
135 p; that it is akin to the Zenonian method, is distinctly 
asserted—Tis ovv 6 tpéros, Pavat, o Tappevidbn, tis yupvacias ; 
Odtos, elev, bvTep Heovoas Znvwvos. 135 D; that it includes 
the selection of a v7d@eors, and the development of its con- 
sequences and the consequences of the contrary vmédects, not 
only as regards the thing examined but also as regards other 
things, we are expressly told 135 E sqq; that it is an dujnyavog 
TparypLareia, & TOAD Epyov, a Sia mavrwv SéEodds Te Kal mAAvN, 
‘we are persistently assured. 

Taking these statements into account, I conclude that Plato 
hopes by the study of a series of hypothetical or provisional 
classifications to arrive at one in which nature’s distribution 
of kinds is approximately represented, and so to attain approxi+ 
mately to the knowledge of the ideas. But, whereas in the 
republic, and even in the Phaedo, though less hopefully, he had 
sought to convert his provisional definitions into final ones by 
tracing their connection with the summum genus, the ayaGo», 
here in the Parmenides his aspirations are less ambitious. It 
is, I conceive, by the laborious examination of particulars that 
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he now hopes to bring his provisional classification .of things 
into approximate accord with nature’s classification, and so to 
attain to an approximate knowledge of ideas. In short, whereas 
in the republic and in the Phaedo he had dreamt of passing 
through ontology to the sciences, he is now content to pass 
through the sciences to ontology. 

And now we must inquire—How are the members of a natural 
kind related to the idea or type in which it finds its perfect 
expression? For an answer to this question we must turn to iii. 
Here radXa are of themselves and in their own nature dzrecpa ; 
but, in so far as they partake of unity, érepov re yiyveras év 
avtois, 0 8) mépas tapécye mpds GAXnAa. That is to say, things 
are capable of resolution into two elements; an element of 
avreipia which is their proper nature, and an element of wépas 
by which they are made members of this or that kind. Plainly 
this analysis of the particular into mépas mapéyov and azecpov is 
too concisely stated to be by itself satisfactory or even intelligible. 
It is however declared with sufficient precision to justify us 
in identifying it with the similar analysis in the Philebus, where, 
as I have tried to show in a former paper, the particular is 
related to the idea through the dzretpov and the wépas éyor into 
which they are severally resolved. Now it has been previously 
remarked p. 297 that the theory of the relation of the particular 
to the idea which appears in the Philebus is not open to the 
objections raised against the doctrine of mrapovcia, and that it 
may therefore be the theory which is desiderated at 133 A. 
When then we find at 158 B sqq an unmistakeable echo of the 
Philebus so far as the particular is concerned, it may, I think, 
be fairly inferred that, as in the Philebus, so in the Parmenides, 
it is in the analysis of particular and idea into wrépas and azre:pla 
that Plato finds a solution of the difficulties in regard to the 
relation of particular and idea which are raised at the outset of 
both dialogues. 

Two of the four matters which I indicated at the end of my 
second section—the theory of knowledge, and the relation of idea 
and particular—having duly reappeared, it is time that we in- 
quired whether the hypotheses throw any light upon a third, 
namely, the original controversy between Zeno and Socrates. 
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The whole discussion, it will be remembered, has arisen 
from one of the arguments by which Zeno seeks to disprove the 
existence of the Many: if existence is manifold, he says, the Many 
must be at once like and unlike; now this is impossible, for un- 
like things cannot be like, nor like things unlike. The Platonic 
Socrates replies with an appeal to the theory of ideas: it is true, 
no doubt, that likeness or the idea of like cannot be unlike, nor 
unlikeness or the idea of unlike like; nevertheless a particular 
may be at once like and unlike by participation in, ie. by the 
immanence of, the corresponding ideas. As however in the 
interval the doctrine of the immanence of the ‘idea has been 
overthrown, whilst an allusion at 135 E echoed at 159 A’ shows 
that the original controversy has not been forgotten, it would 
be strange indeed if it were not now referred to. 

Now the hypotheses, one and all, perpetually remind us that 
a thing is like or unlike, one or many, at rest or in motion, 
greater or less, older or younger, &c, according to the relation in 
which it is viewed. It is by comparison with one thing that 
‘Simmias is tall, and by comparison with another that he is short ; 
so that, properly speaking, it is not the same thing which is like 
and unlike, &c. Hence Zeno’s paradox ceases to be paradoxical ; 
and the theory of the immanence of the idea, put forward in the 
Phaedo 102 a sqq and again in the Parmenides 128 & sqq to 
explain it, becomes from this point of view superfluous. It is 
then, I conceive, because the recognition of the relativity of like- 
ness, unlikeness, &c, enables us to dismiss the original issue, that 
the dialogue ends with the words Eipya@w toivuv totto te Kal 
OTL, WS Eotxev, Ev elt ExT elTe Ln EaTLY, AUTO TE Kal TaAXA Kal 
mpos avTa Kal pos GAANAG TavTa TavTOS éoTi Te Kal OUK éoTt 
Kal paiverai te kat ov daiverar, “AdnOéorata. 166 Cc: ie. 
whether we start from the hypothesis that €v is, or from the 


1 xhyv rovTd yé cov Kal mpds rovrov 
nyacOnv elmrovros, ott ovK elas év rots 
Opwuévois ovde wept raira Thy wavy 
émicxomreiv, GAG wepl éxetva ad padtord 
Tis dv Noy AdBo cal el5n av yynoatro 
elvar. Aoxet yap wot, py, Tavry ye ovdev 
xXarerdv elvar Kal duoa Kal dvouoa cal 


Journal of Philology. vot. Xt. 


GAXo ériovy Ta bvTa wacxovra aropalverv. 
Kal xadds y’, 7. 135 £. Kal ravra dy 
kal Erepa ddAAnAwy, kal Kivovpeva xal 
éotwra, Kai mavra Ta évaytia waOn ovK- 
ére xaXerws evpyoomey werovOdTa Ta\Xa 
Tou évos, érelrep kal ravra épavyn rerov- 


ora. 1594. 
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hypothesis that €y is not, whether our conclusion is that éy and 
ra\na are or that they are not like and unlike, &c, or that they 
appear to be or that they do not appear to be like and unlike, 
&c, what is in each case asserted or denied is a relation. 

I suspect however that the concluding sentence carries 
with it something more than the resolution of the Zenonian 
paradox. If, as we are plainly told, whether éy exists or does 
not exist, €y and rdAXa are, both in relation to themselves and 
in relation to one another, like, unlike, &c, it would seem that 
like, unlike, &c, are, not avrd xaQ’ avra eidn, but universal pre- 
dicates'; in fact, that the reconstituted system does not recog- 
nize ‘ideas’ of like, unlike, &c. 

Now at 130 B, Socrates, who has already abandoned the 
dogma of the republic, that there is an idea wherever a plurality 
of particulars is called by the same name, unhesitatingly acknow- 
ledges avta xa@ atta eidn (a) of opotorns and dvopocorns, of év 
and moAAd, of oracis and xlyyots, and the like, and (6) of 
Sixatov, Kadov, ayaGov, and the like; but (c) he has doubts in 
regard to dvO@pwios, wip, vdwp, and (d) he denies edn of Opié, 
TNAOS, puTros, and dAXAo 6 TL aTimoTaToyv Te Kal pavAcTaTo? ; 
whereupon Parmenides warns him that he is still young and 
disposed to pay too much attention to what the vulgar think ; 
when philosophy gets a firmer hold upon him, as one day she 
will, he will think nothing mean or despicable. 


1 So Campbell, of the péyiora yévn 
of the sophist: ‘*‘Thus Being, Same- 
ness, and Difference, to use Aristotelian 
language, are universal predicaments, 
or categories. Everything, of which 
we can speak, exists, is the same in 
one relation, different in others, and 
is either at rest or in motion or both 
in different ways.” xvii. Thus far I 
cordially agree: but whereas he seems 
to regard these categories either as 
ideas or as superseding the ideas, I 
conceive the péyicra yévn, which are 
not aura cad’ ard, to be contrasted with 
the avra xa8’ avrd eién which are the 
true analogues of the idea: of the re- 
public and the Phaedo. In fact when 


Aristotle says that orthodox Platonism 
did not recognize ideas of rd rpés rt, I 
conceive him to refer tothis conversion 
of ordois xlynows x.7.A. into categories. 

It will be observed that, whereas the 
earlier doctrine assumes all ef5y to be 
avra xad’ avra, the later doctrine dis- 
tinguishes eféy which are atrd xaé’ 
avrd from eléy which are not adra xaé’ 
aurd. No doubt eféy frequently stands 
for a’ra xab’ avrd efSy. (Compare, for 
example, metaph. 49. 990b 16 op of 
gpapev elvac kad’ avrd yévos with 991 b6 
wy od dapev elén elva.) But it must 
not be taken for granted, wherever the 
word eldos occurs, that an avrd xaé’ 
auvrd eldos is meant, 
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Let us consider this obviously careful statement in the light 
of the results which have been obtained in the interval. In the 
first place, we notice that while Socrates unhesitatingly acknow- 
ledges ideas of 6potorys, avopotdtys, év, 4oANa, oTaows, and 
xivnous, we have now seen reason to reject precisely those ideas: 
in the next, we reflect, that, if the ideas are to be wapadelypara 
év TH pvoe Extata, avOpwtros, Tip, Vdwp, about which Socrates 
doubts, can hardly be omitted from the list. Would it not seem 
then that Socrates’ preconceived theory is now to be reversed, 
and that henceforward there are to be ideas, not of 7a@n, but of 
ovoias? At any rate we shall be justified in asserting that 
Plato is moving in that direction’. 

Thus the investigation of the hypotheses ef év goriy, ef ur) 
éoruv év satisfies the expectations which the study of the open- 
ing chapters had led us to form, all the desiderata which I 
enumerated at p. 301 having now been, more or less com- 


pletely, supplied. 


The results obtained in this § of my paper are then briefly 


as follows. 


Having previously shown, first, that the theory of 


ideas needs revision so far as concerns the relation of particulars 


1 Whereas modern critics for the most 
part discredit Aristotle’s account of 
the contents of the world of ideas, the 
Parmenides, as I read it, justifies all 
his most remarkable statements. Or- 
thodox Platonism, we are told in the 
metaphysics, recognizing ideas of droca 
gvce only A 3. 1070 a 18, does not 
acknowledge ideas (1) of such things 
as olkia and daxriduos A 9. 991 b 6, 
nor (2) of rd wpés.7e A 9. 990 b 16, nor 
(3) of dropacers A9. 990 b 13. Accord- 
ingly in the Parmenides (1) we find 
that ideas are rapadelypara ev ry pices 
éorwra, whence it is a fair inference 
that there are no ideas of cxevacra 
such as olxla and Saxriduos ; (2) we see 
reason to exclude rd mpés rt, 1.6. dp000- 
Tn, dvonotorns, wéyeOos, sucxporns, lod- 


TS, avicorys, K.T.A; (3) 7d uy Ov Ev as 
such is not recognized as a kind, and 
therefore there are no ideas of azo- 
piers. 

It is to be observed further that the 
Parmenides not only confirms Aristo- 
tle’s statements about the list of ideas, 
but also enables us to account for the 
rectification which it has undergone 
as the necessary consequence of a 
radical reconstruction of the system. 
Whether Plato carried the rectification 
as far as he ought,—whether, for ex- 
ample, he sacrificed the ideas of 
dyadov, xaddv, dixacov,—is a question 
which, not being directly raised in 
the Parmenides, may for the present 
be left open. 


21—2 
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and idea, and the contents of the world of ideas, and, secondly, 
that the ideas cannot be known by man, Parmenides asks at 
the beginning of ch. viii Ti odv romnoas pirocodias mépt ; Toi 
Tpéyret dyvoounévav TovTwyv; and at the end of ch. ix undertakes 
to exemplify his notions of philosophical procedure by an exami- 
nation of Kis own hypothesis es év éoruv, warning us however 
that it will be necessary also to investigate the hypothesis e¢ uz» 
éoriv &v. The eight inquiries which are now successively in- 
stituted bring before us five distinct conceptions of the relations 
of év and rddAa. If with Zeno we assume the existence of the 
One and the non-existence of the Many, predication is para- 
doxical and knowledge is impossible. If with the earlier Plato, 
the Plato who is represented in the republic and the Phaedo, we 
assume tle idea to be at once separate and immanent, we are 
landed in hopeless confusion. If with the Cynics we recognize 
only the infinity of things, there is no predication and knowledge 
is impossible. If with the historical Socrates we are content 
to regard ta xaOdAov as rAnOn or dyxot, So£at i.e. propositions 
about sensibles are admissible, but éaiatnun is beyond our 
reach. If however in fashioning the infinity of particulars the 
creator took as his models certain eternal and immutable types, 
finite in number, resident in his own mind, a natural classifica- 
tion of things becomes possible. This natural classification we 
cannot hope accurately to determine; but we may hope by the 
careful study of particulars to approximate to it, and so to 
approximate to the knowledge of the ideas, in which the natural 
kinds find their perfect expression. Thus in working out his 
example Parmenides answers the question—What is the theory 
of knowledge which is to be based upon the doctrine of the 
paradcigmatic idea? Meanwhile we discover incidentally that 
idea and particulars are related through their orotyetia, répas 
and azrecp(a, and that henceforward ideas of dpoLov, avopovor, 
ixov, avicov, péya, cpixpov, x.7.r. will no longer be recognized. 
Finally, we are provided with an answer to the Zenonian para- 
dox from which the conversation arose. 
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§ 4 The Parmenides and the Philebus. 


ovdetép@ ye ToUTaY eopév Tw Topol, oVM STL TO Arretpov...iopev 
ov? StL TO ev, GAN STL Toca Té €oTL Kal OTrOLa. © 

As I am at present concerned, not so much with the develop- 
ment of my own view of the later theory of ideas, as with the 
interpretation of the Parmenides and the determination of its 
doctrinal content, I have made it my rule to refrain from all 
appeals to other dialogues. To this rule I have however ad- 
mitted one exception. Having in my previous paper given 
reasons for assigning to the Philebus the same position in regard 
to the republic and the Phaedo which I now find cause to assign 
to the Parmenides, I have thought myself justified in supple- 
menting from the first-named dialogue the incomplete account 
of the relation of particular and idea which occurs in the dialogue 
last named. It will be well then that I should forthwith say 
something about the relations of the two dialogues and so 
connect the results of the present paper with those of its pre- 
decessor. 

In the Philebus, starting from the theory of ideas as it is 
conceived in the republic and the Phaedo, Plato objects to it 
that the doctrine of the idea’s immanence involves the sacrifice 


of its unity, and by way of meeting, or rather of escaping, this © 


objection, propounds the novel doctrine that the idea and its par- 
ticulars are related through the zrépas éyov and the dzretpov, the 
elements into which they are severally resolvable. We now find 
him in the Parmenides starting from the same position, raising 
the same objection, and meeting or escaping it by the same 
device. Thus so far as concerns the ontology the two dialogues 
are in perfect accord. The theory of ideas is however in Plato’s 
eyes valuable only in so far asit can be made the basis of a theory 
of knowledge’, and we shall therefore expect to find that the ques- 
tion Ti ody rounoets pirocodias mépt;—which in the Par- 
menides is distinctly raised, and, if I mistake not, answered,—is 
not altogether overlooked in the companion dialogue. This 

1 It is as the basis of a theory of see Journal of Philology x 132sqq, and 


knowledge that the theory ofideasisad- compare pp. 295—7 of the same 
vanced in the republic andthe Phaedo: volume. 


Vhime * 
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expectation is not disappointed. On returning to the Philebus 
fresh from the study of the Parmenides, we observe that Socrates, 
after he has stated his difficulty in regard to the immanence of 
the idea, and before he proceeds to enunciate the doctrine of the 
idea’s relation to its particulars through their elements mépas 
éyov and dzretpoy, introduces an episodical exposition of the 
-method which he proposes to pursue. This exposition, which is 
connected with the ontological theory, not only by Socrates’ 
declaration that it is prefatory to the subsequent argument, but 
also by a significant allusion to mépas and azrecpia, is so impor- 
tant that I now subjoin a summary of it. 


The method which I recommend, says Socrates, 16 B, is 
one which, though I have always affected it, has frequently 
left me in the lurch: it is one, which, though easy to indi- 
cate, is difficult of application. On the assumption that 
everything which is said to exist (1) may be traced to a One 
and a Many, and (2) contains in itself mépas and ametpia, the 

right course, when we wish to investigate anything, is, first 
to look for a single idéa therein contained; next to make 
two, three, or some other definite number of divisions i in it ; 
and then to subdivide these divisions, repeating the process, 
until we have not only assured ourselves that the original 
One is &, zoAAd, and azretpa, but also ascertained how many 
it is, 1.e. determined the whole number of the zoAAa which 
intervene between & and azeipa 7AnGe. This is the true 
dialectical procedure, which has for its note or mark the 
careful study of ra péca. 

For example, speech is at once One and Infinite in 
number: it is not however the knowledge either of its 
adzrewpov or of its év, hut the knowledge roca ré éort xai droite, 
which makes us co¢doé in respect of grammar. 

Similarly, it is not the knowledge of particular notes, nor 
even that of the distinction between Bapi, ofv, and o Opsrovoy, 
but that of Ta Stacrypara oTrowa. éori TOV a,pO pov THs puvijs 
ofuTnros TE mépt kai Bapuryros, Kat orota, Kat TOUS opovs Tov 
Svacrypdtwv, kal ta éx TovTwv Goa OvoTHaTa yéyover, which 
makes us cod¢oi in respect of music. 

[When the time comes for applying these remarks to the 
matter in hand, Protarchus expresses Socrates’ precept in 
the sentenco—eidy yap pot Soxet viv épurdy ovis peas 
Zwxparys, cir err ire BM, al orca, €oTt Kal O7ota’ THS T 
av dpovycews wépt kata Tata woavrws. 19 B, and accordingly 
the classification of pleasures and cognitions occupies a large 
part of the ensuing debate. | 
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The general drift of this episodical exposition is unmistakeable. 
We cannot be said to have scientific knowledge, Plato tells us, 
so long as we content ourselves with the observation of particu- 
lars, which, being dretpa Tha Oet, leave the observer arretpoy 
éxaorote Tov ppovetv Kal ovK eddoytpov ovo évdptOmov, ar’ ovK 
eis dp.Budv ovdéva év ovderd WwToTE amribovta 17 E; nor are we 
any the wiser if we proceed by a leap from the azretpa wAnOex to 
the <v. If we would have scientific knowledge, we must proceed 
gradually from the dzreipa to the éy, from the év to the dzrecpa, 
through the woAAd which mediate between them; in other 
words, we must enumerate and define the species’. 

We have then in the Philebus an exposition of a dialectical 
method which is based upon the dogma that ‘ whatever is said 
to exist may be traced to a One and a Many, and contains in itself 
mépas and dzreipia. This method is opposed on the one hand 
to one which takes account only of dzrespa, and on the other to 
one which takes account only of ré év. Now (1) the method 
which takes account only of ro &, i.e. the method of the Eleatics, 
and the method which takes account only of dzreipa, i.e. the 
method of the Cynics, are respectively tried and found wanting 
in the first and last hypotheses of the Parmenides: (2) the 
dogma upon which the dialectical method of the Philebus is 
asserted to rest—os €& évds pév cal éx jTodXNay dvTwY THY ael 
Aeyouevwv elvat, Tépas Sé nal ameipiav év avtois Evpdutov 
éyovTwy—is a compact but precise statement of the ontological 
doctrine which is conveyed in the second and third hypotheses: 
(3) as in the Philebus, so in the Parmenides, it is the recogni- 
tion of zroAdd, mediating between dzrevpa and év, between ty 
and azre:pa, which makes knowledge possible. In short, the 
Philebus and the Parmenides contain a series of echoes, which 
would seem to justify us, not only in assigning the two dia- 
logues to the same stage of development, but also in regarding 
them as twin compositions intended to be studied side by side. 

This view of the relationship of the two dialogues receives con- 
firmation when we take account, not only of their resemblances, 


1 §ee Thompson’s admirable and Journal of Philology, x1 14. 
important ‘ Remarks on the Philebus,’ 
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but also of their differences. Both are concerned with the 
theory of being and the theory of knowledge, and in essentials 
the two presentations of these theories agree. But whereas the 
Philebus is mainly concerned with the theory of being, the theory 
of knowledge being treated episodically’, in the Parmenides the 
theory of knowledge and its connection with the theory of being 
are Insisted upon to the comparative neglect of the theory of 
being. Similarly, when we look into the detail of the theory of 
being, we find, on the one hand, that the Parmenides contains an 
ample criticism of the earlier doctrine, while the Philebus has 
only a summary statement of the principal objection, and, on 
the other hand, that the Parmenides barely indicates the new 
doctrine of the relation of idea and particulars, while the Philebus 
handles it at length. Thus the Parmenides and the Philebus 
stand to one another and to the later system in the same sort of 
relation in which the republic and the Phaedo stand to one 
another and to the earlier system”. 


§ 5 Concluding remarks. 


A few sentences of summary may fitly conclude this lengthy — 
paper. 

Zeno having argued the non-existence of the Many on the 
ground that, if the Many are, they are both like and unlike, 


1 Hence in my paper upon the 
Philebus I found it convenient to ig- 
nore the hints for a theory of know- 
ledge which that dialogue contains, de- 
ferring the examination of them until 
I should come to the Parmenides. 

2 See my paper ‘On Plato’s re- 
public v1 509 p sqq’, Journal of Philo- 
logy x 132—180, especially pp. 136— 
138, 147—150. 

I hope hereafter to say something 
about the chronology of the Platonic 
writings in general. For the present I 
am content to note that my interpreta- 
tion of the four dialogues in question 
carrics with it three propositions 
affecting the chronology: (1) the re- 


public and the Phaedo represent the 
same stage of development; (2) the 
Parmenides and the Philebus represent 
the same stage of development; (3) 
inasmuch as the Parmenides and the 
Philebus refer to, and reject, the doc- 
trine of the republic and the Phaedo, 
the republic and the Phaedo are an- 
terior to the Parmenides and the Phile- 
bus. Hence, so far as concerns the ‘Rei- 
henfolge’ of these four dialogues,I agree 
substantially with Striimpell and Camp- 
bell, though my conception of Plato's 
philosophical position, both at the 
earlier and at the later date, differs, I 
imagine, from theirs, 
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which is impossible, Socrates, herein echoing the Socrates of the 
republic and the Phaedo, replies that, though the idea of like 
cannot be unlike, nor the idea of unlike like, the same par- 
ticular may nevertheless partake of both ideas, and so be at once 
like and unlike. | 

Hereupon Parmenides institutes an examination of the theory 
of ideas as stated by Socrates, and elicits three important results: 
(1) the idea cannot be immanent without sacrifice of its unity ; 
(2) the list of ideas has not been finally determined ; (8) if the 
idea is separately existent, we cannot know it. 

The Platonic Parmenides does not however reject the theory 
of ideas. Acquiescing in Socrates’ suggestion that the idea is 
perhaps a type established in nature, he emphatically declares 
that, unless there are eternal, immutable ideas, dialectic is im- 
possible. 

But, if the ideas, though existent, cannot be known, whither 
are we to look for knowledge? To this question Parmenides 
offers no direct answer. He is however persuaded to give a 
specimen of the long and laborious process by which knowledge 
is to be obtained, and chooses for the purpose his own doctrine 
of the existence of the One. 

It will be necessary however, he premises, to examine, not 
only the hypothesis that the One is, but also the hypothesis that 
the One is not; and these hypotheses must be studied, not only in 
regard to the One, but also in regard to the Others. Moreover 
it is found that, in this particular case, each of the four hypo- 
theses thus marked out for investigation may be interpreted 
in two ways. Consequently eight hypotheses have to be con- 
sidered. 

In fact Parmenides proposes to develop the consequences, 
not only of his own theory of the existent One and the non- 
existent Many, but also of any other theories of év and rdAXa 
with which he is acquainted. Now the Hleatic theory rests 
upon a misapprehension of the nature of predication, while one 
of the rival theories, that of Plato, is intended to serve as the 
basis of a theory of knowledge. Accordingly each hypothesis is 
considered, firstly in regard to predication, secondly in regard to 
knowledge. 
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We may now tabulate the hypotheses and their primary 
results as follows: 


(1) in i and vi the Eleatic doctrine of the existent One and 
the non-existent Many is reduced to the single identical pro- 
position éy €y, all other predication and all knowledge being 
denied ; : 

(2) in i and iv it is shown that the earlier Platonism, the 
Platonism of the republic and the Phaedo, denies all predication 
and all knowledge; 

(3) in vill Cynicism is found to deny all predication which is 
not identical and all knowledge ; 

(4) in vil we are reminded that the Socratic Universal belongs 
to the region of d5o£a and cannot be known; 

(5) in 11 and iii it is discovered that, if things, though of _ 
their own nature dzrevpa, are reducible to vroAAa and ty by the 
introduction of mépas, the demands of predication and know- 
ledge are satisfied; while in v the case of classes negatively 
determined, important in consequence of the misconceptions 
about 47) év which have hitherto beset both Eleaticism and 
the earlier Platonism, is shown to be covered by the general 
theory. 


That Plato prefers the doctrine which is stated in 11 and iii 
and supplemented in v and vii to the doctrines of i, iv, vi, and 
viii, is immediately obvious. This is not however the sole out- 
come of the hypotheses. In exemplifying his method the Platonic 
Parmenides has made some positive contributions towards the 
resolution of the difficulties raised in the prefatory chapters: 
that is to say, (1) likeness, unlikeness, &c, are shown to be rela- 
tions between one thing and another, or between a thing and 
itself, and in this way the Zenonian paradox of Suova avdpora is 
disposed of; (2) certain significant sentences in the investigation 
of the third hypothesis warrant us in Jooking to the Philebus 
for a more complete account of the relation of particular and 
idea; (8) some way is made with a revision of the list of ideas, 
inasmuch as ideas of mpos tt, cxevacta, and azodacets are to 
all appearance rejected; (4) we are given to understand that, 
though ideas cannot be known by us directly or absolutely, we 
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may approximate to the knowledge of them through the natural 
kinds with which they are associated. 

In short, in the Parmenides Plato (1) criticizes Zeno, Sinise: 
Antisthenes, and himself, (2) modifies and supplements, but 
does not abandon, the theory of ideas, (3) bases upon the 
modified theory of being a new theory of knowledge. Both in 
criticism and in reconstruction the Parmenides and the Philebus 
agree ; and as the latter confirms and explains Aristotle’s state- 
ment that Plato regarded the crovyeia of ideas as the orovyeia 
of things, so the former confirms and explains the assertion that 
orthodox Platonism did not recognize ideas of rd mpos Tt, 
oKxevacta, atopaces, These results would seem at any rate to 
justify the prosecution of the inquiry’. 


1 As on former occasions, I have to and improved my statement of the 
thank my friend Mr Archer-Hind for theory of the knowledge of the para- 
invaluable criticisms and suggestions. deigmatic idea. 

In particular he has largely influenced 


HENRY JACKSON, 


18 September, 1882. 


THE USE AND MEANING OF ZICEO AND JLICEOR. 


Supposed Transitive use of liceo. In Lewis and Short’s 
dictionary we find given as one of the meanings of licere “II 
Transf., of the seller, to offer for sale, to fix the price, to value 
at so much (only post Aug.)—Plin. N. H. 35, 10, 36, § 88, Mart. 
6, 66,4”; and similar statements appear in the older dictionaries 
as also in Georges. Diomedes 398, 25 (Keil) may be added to 
the instances which they give. 

Now I believe it may be made very probable that this use 
is not only ‘post-Augustan’ but imaginary, and that we need not 
assume an intermixture or confusion of the proper contrast 
between licere ‘ to be knocked down’ and licert ‘ to bid.’ 

The last two passages need only be quoted in full to refute 
the notion that licere is transitive in them. In Mart. 6. 66 
a scene is described where an auctioneer’s officiousness and 
eagerness to sell frustrates itself. 


Famae non nimium bonae puellam, 
quales in media sedent Subura, 
uendebat modo praeco Gellianus. 
paruo cum pretio diu liceret, 

dum puram cupit approbare cunctis, 
attraxit prope se manu negantem 
et bis terque quaterque basiauit. 
quid profecerit osculo, requiris ? 
sexcentos modo qui dabat, negauit. 


In the line in italics it is clear at once that liceret is used in 
a passive sense and that the “valuing of the seller” is a sheer 
blunder. But an additional word of explanation is needed. 
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liceret is not here used quite in its ordinary sense of being 
‘knocked down’ to a person but in a peffectly intelligible - 
variation of it ‘when for a long time the bidding stuck at a small 
price, ‘when she stayed at a small figure.’ In the passage from 
Diomedes the assumption of a transitive use is Just as gratuitous. 
It runs— Ex his quoque non impersonalia at diuerso sensu eadem 
et personalia sunt et ceteris similia ut cum dicimus placet mihi, 
id est, uidetur. item placeo places placet, id est, potestatem 
habeo et liceo lices licet dicimus cum ad pretium referimus, id 
est, liceo denariis totidem.’ Here too the transitive use of liceo 
is a pure and, as I think, mistaken inference due to attaching 
too much importance to the particular words denaris totidem. 
The ordinary use is quite sufficient for the requirements of the 
passage. However, let this be as it may, Diomedes is no evidence 
for the use in Pliny of which I shall now speak. 

The passage from Pliny is a wellknown anecdote of Apelles 
buying Protogenes’ pictures. It runs ‘ Apelles et in aemulis 
benignus Protogeni dignationem primus Rhodi constituit.  sor- 
debat suis ut plerumque domestica percontantique quanti liceret 
opera effecta paruum nescio quid dixerat. at ille quinquagenis 
talentis poposcit famamque dispersit se emere ut pro suis 
uenderet. The following is the authority for the reading taken 
from Sillig’s edition ‘liceret BVRdh N'T (marg. Vict.), licitare- 
tur N°, licitarentur Gron. obs. eccles. p. 69 quod postea ipse est 
aspernatus. mihi Plin. licerent scripsisse uidetur.’ From this it 
will be seen that liceret, although undoubtedly the MS. tradition, 
has given trouble to the scribes and editors; and that Sillig 
himself suspects it. The palaeographical difference between 
liceret and licerent is of the slightest; and the mere mistake 
of supposing opera to be a singular might also induce the 
corruption. Hence I firmly believe that Sillig is right in reading 
the plural. | 

Meaning of liceo. There is, I believe, a tolerably widespread 
idea that in spite of the apparent contradiction in the form, liceo 
and liceor are to each other as passive and active, the first 
meaning ‘I bed’ and the second ‘I am bid for.” But this I am 
confident is erroneous, The two words are really distinct and 
have even been drawn together but little by the form. Neither 
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of the words is very common; but /iceo is surprisingly rare. 
Besides the above-quoted passages it occurs in Plaut. Men. 3, 3, 
25 ‘ut quantum possint quique luceant ueneant, ib. 5, 9, 97 ‘ueni- 
bunt quiqui /zcebunt praesenti pecunia.’ In both these cases the 
final, the selling price is referred to. They are to be sold for 
what they will ‘fetch’, Another passage Suet. Cal. 39 is also 
quite clear—‘ Auctione proposita relliquias omnium spectaculo- 
rum subiecit et uenditauit, exquirens per se pretia et usque eo 
extendens ut quidam immenso coacti quaedam emere ac bonis 
exuti uenas sibi inciderent. nota res est Aponio Saturnino inter 
subsellia dormitante ne praetorium uirum, crebro capitis nutu 
nutantem sibi, praeteriret; nec licend: finem factum quoad 
tredecim gladiatores sestertio nonagies ignoranti addicerentur.’ 
It is clear here also that licendz means that a number of gladia- 
tors were ‘knocked down’ to Aponius. So far as the form goes 
it might come equally well from liceo or laceor. Cicero Att. 12, 
23, 5 presents a difficulty. Cicero is speaking of the gardens 
which he wished to purchase for the purpose of placing in them 
a monument to his daughter Tullia: ‘De Drusi hortis quanti 
licuisse tu scribis, id ego quoque audieram et, ut opinor, 
heri ad te scripseram; sed quanti quanti bene emitur quod 
necesse est.’ Now here there can be no question of bidding or 
knocking down: for the gardens were not sold by auction, 
or indeed at all on this occasion. Drusus wished to dispose of 
them by private treaty, and we find them subsequently in the 
market: Att. 12,31, 2 ‘Si uenales (i.e. Silius) non haberet, transi- 
rem ad Drusum uel tanti quanti Egnatius illum uelle tibi dixit,’ 
ib. 33, 1 ‘ Ego, ut heri ad te scripsi, si et Silius is fuerit quem tu 
putas nec Drusus facilem se praebuerit, Damasippum uelim 
agerediare.’ It is obvious then that the price referred to is only 
the price which Drusus wanted for them and for which he was 
prepared to sell them. Here too the general use of licere of 
some final arrangement agrees better with the requirements of 
the passage than that of a passive licerz to be bid for. Still, 
looking at the passage in reference to the other two that I have 
quoted, I cannot resist the suspicion that after all licwssse here 
may have nothing to do with ceo but be simply from licet and 
that emere is to be supplied. I may add that liceo (unlike liceor) 
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occurs nowhere else in Cicero. The only other passage that I 
know of where the word occurs is from Horace Sat. 1, 6, 13 


Contra Laeuinum, Valeri genus, unius assis 
non umquam pretio pluris licuzsse, notante 
iudice quo nosti populo. 


Here too the selling price is regarded, but the expression has 
passed into the metaphorical region. 

Meaning of liceor. I now come to liceor which, as already 
said, means to ‘bid at an auction.’ The lexx. generally recognize 
this very obvious sense. But in one passage they give it a 
twist in the wrong direction. Thus Lewis and Short (s. v.) 
have “II Trop. to appraise, estimate, value : tunc auidi matronam 
oculi licentur, appraise her, reckon at what price she may be . 
deprived of her honor Plin. 14, 22, 28,§ 141.” But the drunken 
man who is meant is in no position to make a calculation or 
appraisement. On the contrary it is a greedy and excited bid 
that his eyes betray. 

The object of this paper is lexicological and not etymological: 
and I shall therefore not enter into the question of the deriva- 
tion of these two verbs’. It may be maintained—and I shall not 
dispute it here—that their origin is the same though their 
usage has been differentiated. So I shall content myself with 
recapitulating the results of this paper which are (1) The use of 
liceo in a transitive sense is without authority; (2) licere is used 
of a thing to fetch a price in the final offer, whether.from buyer 
or seller, which closes a transaction; (8) licert is used of a 
person to make a bid at an auction or elsewhere. | 


J. P. POSTGATE. 


1 I may be permitted however tosay number of the American Journal of 
that I shall discuss it in a forthcoming Philology. 


HORACE CARM, 1 13 1—3. 


Cum tu, Lydia, Telephi 
cervicem roseam, cerea Telephi 
laudas_bracchia. 


cerea all Mss., the scholiasts, Servius: lactea Caper. Is lactea 
genuine, or a mere slip of memory? the authority of Bentley 
has given it vogue. Comp. now Varro Menip. 432 Buech.: 
Chrysosandalos locat sibi amiculam de lacte et cera Tarentina 
quam apes Milesiae coegerint ex omnibus floribus libantes... 
puram, putam, proceram, candidam, teneram, formosam. Comp. 
too Mém. de Grammont p. 319 (éd. 1812): Cette dame étoit ce 
qu’on appelle proprement une beauté tout angloise; pétrie de 
lis et de roses, de neige et de lait quant aux couleurs; faite 
de cire & légard des bras et des mains, de la gorge et des 
pteds. I unhesitatingly accept cerea, and this explanation of 
Hamilton. 
Ibid. 11 26 1—4. 


Vixi puellis nuper idoneus 
et militavi non sine gloria: 
nune arma defunctumque bello 
barbiton hic paries habebit. 


Some critics adopt Franke’s duellis for puellis. But it seems 
to me certain that Ovid, while giving a different turn to the 
thought, had this stanza in his mind when he wrote Am. II 9 23 
Me quoque, qui totiens meru: sub amore puellae, Defunctum 
placide vivere tempus erat. He also read then puellis, which is 
equivalent to puellart bello: ‘a match for the girls’. ‘aptus ad 
pugnam’ is the usual turn; but Caes. B. G. v 16 has ‘nostros 
minus aptos esse ad. huius generis hostem’: puellis are Horace’s 
hostibus. So in Quintil. 11 3 1 idoneos rhetort pueros =i. rhe- 
toricae arti p. In Epist. 1 20 24 ‘solibus aptum’ is much more 
elliptical, yet surely genuine. 


H. A. J. MONRO. 
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